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nglish  Learning  Advantages 
Brevity  in  Advertising 


There  is,  too,  the  use  of  the  name 
“Stork”  in  the  Stork  Margarine  copy. 
When  one  buys  margarine  these  days 
it  is  not  always  Stork,  even  though 
one  may  ask  for  Stork,  but  the  mak¬ 
ers  of  this  widely-known  and  adver¬ 
tised  brand  are  keeping  their  name 
good  with  the  public. 

Advertising  that  is  not  primarily 
designed  to  sell  goods,  but  is  intended 
to  keep  the  advertisers’  names  fresh 
in  the  public  mind  has  for  long  been 
termed  “goodwill  advertising,"  but 
this  term  is  really  a  misnomer,  as  all 
advertising  is  directed  towards  the 
creation  and  preservation  of  goodwill. 

I  prefer  to  call  it  “evergreen”  ad¬ 
vertising,  as  it  is  utilized  to  keep 
branded  names  and  articles  ever 
green  during  a  dormant  or  winter 
period.  And  to  many  advertisers  war¬ 
time  is  a  particularly  bleak  winter. 
Restrictions  in  the  supply  of  new  ma¬ 
terial,  the  switching  over  of  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  to  the  production  of 
war  equipment,  diflTiculties  of  distri¬ 
bution.  rationing,  air-raid  interrup¬ 
tions  of  temporary  and  occasionally 
permanent  character,  all  combine  to 
make  marketing  extremely  difficult 
and  precarious. 

"Evergreen"  Advertising 
Advertisers  who  are  no  longer  pro¬ 
ducing  the  goods  they  produced  in 
normal  times  are  naturally  loath  to 
relinquish  the  accumulated  goodwill 
they  have  built  up  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  it  is  to  them  that  “ever¬ 
green”  advertising  makes  its  appeal. 
It  is,  however,  not  without  its  prob¬ 
lems.  If  a  housewife  regularly  sees 
advertised  the  name  of  a  well-known 
and  tried  commodity  and  is  unable  to 
procure  it  from  her  retailer,  there  is 
the  risk  that  the  sense  of  annoyance 
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pages  there  are  three  on  which  one 
display  advertisement  only  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  that  is  no  larger  than 
eight  inches  double-column. 

This  has  resulted  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  a  maximum  size  of  space  for 
what  we  call  run-of-paper  advertis¬ 
ing,  that  is,  ordinary  day-to-day  ad¬ 
vertising  of  all  typtes  of  commodity. 
The  introduction  of  this  “rationing” 
plan  is  helping  to  meet  the  situation, 
but  to  provide  a  complete  solution 
one  would  have  to  offer  each  adver¬ 
tiser  something  in  the  nature  of  one 
inch  single-column,  which  is,  of 
course,  impossible.  What  has  hap¬ 
pened,  therefore,  is  that  an  advertis¬ 
er’s  announcements  appear  less  often 
than  he  would  desire.  If,  for  instance, 
an  order  is  received  for  six,  12  or  50 
insertions,  only  a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  number  is  ever  given. 

Newspapers  here,  however,  have 
managed  these  things  in  a  very  equi¬ 
table  manner,  giving  each  advertiser 
a  propbortion  of  the  space  he  asks  for, 
the  proportion  applying  both  to  size 
and  number  of  insertions. 

The  use  of  single-column  advertis¬ 
ing  has,  of  course,  increased  tremen¬ 
dously,  and  this  has  inevitably 
brought  about  the  use  of  “reminder” 
copy. 

"Reminder"  Copy 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  use 
of  “reminder”  advertising  is  the  case 
of  “Eugene,”  which  uses  two-inch 
double-column  advertisement  which 
hole  of  its  six  pages  with  this  type  merely  says:  “Permanently  yours, 
advertising  alone,  since  the  demand  Eugene.”  This  is  not  the  only  adver¬ 
se  great.  Whilst  this  shows  the  re-  tising  this  particular  firm  uses,  and 
lienee  of  business  under  the  present  its  object  is  to  give  day-to-day  re- 
ying  conditions  it  is  somewhat  membrance  of  a  larger  advertisement 
tartbreaking  to  be  able  to  give  the  which  appears  at  less  frequent  in- 
iblic  only  six  or  seven  colvunns  a  tervals. 

ly  of  this  particularly  valuable  form  There  is  not,  however,  very  much 
I  advertising.  of  this  typie  of  “reminder”  copy.  When 


iver  28  pages.  Today  it  is  limited  to 
I  p>ages,  and  in  this  shadow  of  its  for- 
ner  self  it  is  endeavoring,  with  an  as- 
lonishing  degree  of  success,  to  main- 
lin  the  well-known  features  •  for 
rhich  it  has  been  famous  for  many 
ears.  All  other  newsp>ap>ers  have  had 
imilar  difficulties,  but  the  cut  in  many 
ases  has  not  been  so  great,  since  their 
verage  paging,  previous  to  the  war, 
ras  in  the  neighborhood  of  20.  Thus, 
Ithough  they  are  not  faced  with  the 
une  degree  of  compression,  the  limi- 
ttion  is  still  considerable. 

Limitation  on  Ads 
One  immediate  effect  of  the  restric- 
on  in  the  size  of  the  daily  issue  is 
levitably  the  limitation  both  in  the 
slume  of  advertising  and  in  the  size 
id  frequency  of  individual  an- 
luncements. 

The  newspaper  which,  in  normal 
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Scribes'  Attitude 
Bewilders 
Lord  Halifax 

British  Ambassador  Has 
First  Encounter  with 
Press  on  Slupboord 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  27 — Accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  deference  of  British 
journalists  toward  government  offi¬ 
cials,  Lord  Halifax  had  his  first  taste 
of  American  press  informality  before 
he  actually  set  foot  on  United  States 
soil. 

At  Annapolis,  Md.,  where  the  new 
British  Ambassador  docked,  he  was 
met  aboard  ship  by  American  news¬ 
hawks  who  evidently  knew  little  and 
cared  less  about  diplomatic  protocol. 
He  was  plied  with  questions,  inter¬ 
rupted  in  his  replies,  surrounded  by 
reporters  in  a  circle  which  placed  him 
directly  in  a  beating  rain — ^finally  told, 
half-way  through  his  reading  of  a 
formal  statement,  that  he  would  have 
to  get  off  the  ship  because  President 
Roosevelt  was  ready  to  leave  for 
Washington. 

Anbassador  Bewildered 

Hie  Ambassador’s  expression  ranged 
from  surprise  to  bewilderment  to 
amusement.  But  his  press  secretary, 
Charles  Peake,  who  had  been  elbowed 
from  his  chiefs  side  until  he  found 
himself  alone  on  the  fringe  of  the 
group,  bore  only  an  expression  of 
shock  which  appeared  tinged  slightly 
by  fright. 

A  half-hour  wait  in  a  freezing 
downpour  while  time  before  deadline 
narrowed  whetted  the  press  appetite 
for  action.  Lord  Halifax  had  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  battleship  on  which 
he  made  the  crossing  to  the  Presi¬ 
dential  yacht.  After  dining  with  the 
President,  he  made  his  appearance  on 
the  deck.  That  was  the  signal  for 
flashes  and  clicking  shutters  as  cam¬ 
eramen  had  their  inning,  meanwhiie 
shouting  commands  to  the  diplomat  to 
pose  this  way  and  that 

First  to  come  ashore  was  Mr.  Peake. 
Slung  over  his  shoulder  was  his 
chiefs  gas  mask,  dangling  from  one 
arm  was  a  steel  helmet  and  under 
the  other  arm  was  the  inevitable  brief 
case.  While  the  beleaguered  secre¬ 
tary  was  protesting  that  no  interview 
or  statement  was  available,  the  re¬ 
porters  were  summoned  to  the  deck 
of  the  yacht  where,  they  were  told, 
Lord  Halifax  was  about  to  make  a 
statement 

Stotemeiit  Halted 

Questions  flew  at  the  British  states¬ 
man  as  he  attempted  to  get  into  the 
text  of  his  prepared  statement.  There 
was  an  interruption  before  he  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  sentence:  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  leaving  and  he’d  better 
hiu’ry,  he  was  counselled.  The  Am¬ 
bassador  apparently  failed  to  hear  this 
admonition  and  went  on,  only  to  be 
told  again,  this  time  by  Naval  Aide 
Daniel  J.  Callaghan,  that  the  press 
conference  must  be  halted  to  meet  the 
President’s  schedule. 

Copies  of  the  statement  could  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Peake,  Halifax 
suggested  as  he  prepared  to  take  his 
departure.  The  dismayed  secretary, 
standing  on  the  dock,  quickly  drew 
off  his  gloves,  held  them  between 
chattering  teeth,  \inclasped  his  brief 
case,  and  prepared  for  the  swoop 
which  was  only  seconds  arriving.  His 
and  a  dozen  reportorial  hands  found 
their  way  into  his  portfolio  as  coipes 
of  the  diplomat’s  first  words  to  the 
press  whisked  into  the  air  and  to  re¬ 
porter’s  coat  pockets. 

The  crowd  thinned  as  the  newsmen 


made  their  ways  to  telephones  and 
telegraph  offices.  The  Ambassador 
entered  the  President’s  automobile 
and  Mr.  Peake  boarded  a  British  Em¬ 
bassy  car.  Their  first  “press  confer¬ 
ence”  in  the  United  States  had  come 
to  an  end. 

■ 

Extends  Time  for 
Pulitzer  Prizes 
In  Journalism 

March  1  Closing  Dote 
Gives  Extra  Month  for 
Sending  in  Nominations 

Extension  of  the  closing  date  for 
nominations  for  the  annual  Pulitzer 
Prizes  in  journalism  from  F^.  1  to 
March  1  was  announced  this  week  by 
Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  secretary  of 
the  Advisory  Board  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  which  nominates  the  candidates. 

It  was  emphasized  that  the  time 
extension  applies  only  to  nominations 
for  the  five  journalism  awards.  The 
usual  Feb.  1  closing  date  is  being  ob¬ 
served  for  the  prizes  in  letters  and  the 
Pulitzer  Traveling  Scholarships. 

Awords  and  Conditions 

The  journalism  awards  and  condi¬ 
tions  governing  the  competition  for 
each  are: 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Feb.  3-8  —  National  Business 
Show,  National  Business  Show 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

Feb.  7-8 — Hoosier  State  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Lincoln,  Indianapolis. 

Feb.  7-8 — South  Dakota  Press 
Assn.,  annual  mid-winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Sioux  Falls. 

Feb.  7-13 — Boy  Scout  Week. 

Feb.  10-12 — Midwest  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Assn.,  26th 
annual  convention,  Muehlebach 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Feb.  11 — New  England  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Assn.,  midwinter  meeting,  Park¬ 
er  House,  Boston. 

Feb.  14-15  —  Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Gettysburg 
Hotel,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  17-18 — Southern  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  conference. 
Ft.  Worth.  Texas. 

Feb.  18-19  — Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago. 


panied  by  a  copy  of  any  manuscript, 
editorial,  article  or  other  material 
submitted  by  any  competitor  for  a 
prize,  or  on  his  behalf. 

Competition  will  be  limited  to  work 
published  during  the  calendar  year 


(1)  For  the  most  disinterested  and  meri¬ 
torious  public  service  rendered  Ity  an  American 
newspnper  during  the  year,  a  gold  medal  cost¬ 
ing  $S00. 

(2)  For  distinguished  service  as  a  foreign 
or  Washington  correspondent  during  the  year, 
the  test  being  clearness  and  terseness  of  style, 
preference  being  given  to  fair,  judicious,  well- 
balanced  and  well-informed  interpretative 
writing,  which  shall  make  clear  the  significance 
of  the  subject  covered  in  the  correspondence 
or  which  shall  promote  international  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation,  $S00. 

(3)  For  distinguished  editorial  writing  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  limited  to  the  editorial  page, 
the  test  of  excellence  being  clearness  of  style, 
moral  purpose,  sound  reasoning  and  power  to 
influence  public  opinion  in  what  the  writer 
conceives  to  be  the  right  direction,  due  account 
being  taken  of  the  whole  volume  of  the 
writer’s  editorial  work  during  the  year,  $500. 

(4)  For  a  distinguished  example  of  a  re¬ 
porter’s  work  during  the  year,  the  test  being 
strict  accuracy,  terseness,  the  preference  being 
given  to  news  stories  prepared  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  edition  time,  that  redound  to  the  credit 
of  the  profession  of  journalism,  $1,000. 

(5)  For  a  distingui.shed  example  of  a  car¬ 
toonist’s  work  published  in  an  American  news¬ 
paper  during  the  year,  the  determining  quali¬ 
ties  being  that  the  cartoon  shall  embody  an 
idea  made  clearly  apparent,  shall  show  good 
drawing  and  striking  pictorial  effect,  and  shall 
be  intended  to  be  helpful  to  some  commend¬ 
able  cause  of  public  importance,  due  account 
living  taken  of  the  whole  volume  of  the  artist’s 
newspaper  work  during  the  year,  $500. 

Nominations  must  be  in  writing, 
addressed  to  Dean  Ackerman  on 
forms  that  may  be  obtained  from  him. 
E^ch  nomination  must  be  accom- 


1940. 

Instructions  on  Entries 

The  Advisory  Board  has  invited 
men  and  women  on  all  newspapers 
and  press  associations  to  send  in 
nominations. 

“Send  clippings,  in  scrap  books  or 
mounted  on  copy  paper,  with  date, 
name  of  newspaper  and  writer,”  the 
instructions  say.  “Where  available 
submit  letters,  or  documents  bearing 
on  your  achievements  or  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  your  colleagues. 

“Exhibits  should  be  marked  to  in¬ 
dicate  which  prize  they  are  entered 
for — to  show,  for  example,  whether  a 
reporter  is  submitting  his  work  for 
the  reporting  or  the  public  service 
prize.  All  exhibits  are  acknowledged, 
checked  and  examined  by  the  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism.  Complete 
records  are  then  submitted  to  the 
Advisory  Board,  which  makes  the  ac¬ 
tual  selection  of  prize  winners.  Prizes 
are  awarded  by  the  Trustees  c4f 
Columbia  University  on  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  Advisory 
Board.” 

The  time  extension,  granted  to  give 
newspapers  more  time  to  round  out 
their  exhibits,  particularly  on  war 
coverage,  will  not  delay  the  awarding 
of  the  prizes. 

Winners  of  the  various  awards  will 
be  announced  Monday,  May  5. 
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Fairchild  Named 
Assistant  B.M. 

Of  N.  Y.  Sun 


Advertising  Manager  in  Ne'^t 
Post  .  .  .  Succeeded  by 
Harold  Goldman 


Three  promotions  in  the  excnitiv; 
staffs  of  the  business  and  advertisirj 
departments  of  the  New  York  S» 


Herbert  Fairchild 


were  announced  Tuesday  by  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  business  manager. 

Herbert  B.  Fairchild,  advertisinj _ 

manager,  has  been  appointed  asskta.i'tlat  th 
business  manager,  a  newly  create  I^prot 
post  in  the  Sun  organization.  “ 

Harold  L.  Goldman,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  succeeds  Mr 
Fairchild  as  advertising  manager. 

Philip  Meyer,  of  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  succeeds  Ifc 
Goldman  as  classified  advertisL'! 
manager. 

Mr.  Fairchild  has  been  advertisig 
manager  of  the  Sun  since  1924.  Befon 
joining  the  Sun  he  had  been  a^ 
ciated  with  the  Chicago  office  of  tb 
Frank  A.  Munsey  Company  tbs 
1907. 

Mr.  Goldman  has  been  classilri 
advertising  manager  of  the  Sun  ^ 

1923.  Before  joining  the  Sun  he  has 


pvs  a 
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been  with  the  New  York  Tima  teleedor 


nearly  10  years. 

Mr.  Meyer  has  been  in  the  clasafiec 
advertising  department  of  the  Sun  fc: 
the  past  13  years. 


Lewd  Magazines 
Bum  Amid  Cheers 

Mayor  LaGuardia  of  New  York  rfi 
ciated  Monday  at  the  public  incinen- 
tion  of  scores  of  copies  of  12  leaf 
magazines  and  700  copper 
gravings  of  drawings  that  appeared  r 
them. 

The  public  burning  took  place  be 


hind  the  Municipal  Building,  ancfcinen 


cheers  of  hundreds  who  had  been  a. 
tracted  by  the  unusual  sight. 

The  melted  copper  is  to  be  cii: 
verted  to  defense  purposes. 

The  same  day  Morris  Newma'- 


owner  of  the  burned  articles,  was  serAe  ne. 


tenced  to  a  10-day  workhouse  ten 


and  fined  $100  in  Special  Sessions  f4tlier. 


printing  and  selling  the  lewd  mas 
zines. 

He  pleaded  guilty.  Newman 
an  ex-convict.  Justice  Hacktnbu:- 
who  sought  a  severer  sentence 
Newman,  denounced  him. 

“Such  distribution  of  smut  sh 
not  be  tolerated,”  he  said.  “This  n* 
has  no  more  business  to  be  engaged 
the  publication  of  magazines  thw 
have  to  pilot  an  airplane,  one  of  wh: 

I  never  yet  have  entered.” 

N.  Y.  AD  WOMEN'S 

The  annual  party  of  the  Adver’-:-- 


ing  Women  of  New  York  will 


Pan  American  Fiesta  at  the  Waldc- 
Astoria  on  March  21,  it  was 


nounced  Jan.  30  by  Miss  Fritzi  jj 


Strom,  chairman  of  social  activities 
the  Club. 
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Early  Gives  Roosevelt’s 
Pledge  of  a  Free  Press 

Secretary,  at  St.  Paul  Plant  Dedication,  Delivers 

I  President's  Renewed  Promise  That 

! 

Government  Will  Not  Suppress  News 


I 


IDENT  ROOSEVELT  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  America  shall  suffer  no 
of  its  heritage,  “free  speech  and 
free  press,”  Stephen  Early,  secretary 
the  President,  asserted  in  cere- 
Kmies  dedicating  the  new  four-story 
^nt  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch 
^  Pioneer  Press.  Jan.  24. 

Early,  who  handled  the  President’s 
and  radio  relations,  spoke  twice 
St.  Paul — first  at  the  Dispatch- 
oneer  Press  dedication  and  later  at 
75th  anniversary  convention  din- 
of  the  Minnesota  Editorial  associa- 


dniM 

wins. 

rtisiiil 


President  Renews  Pledge 

He  dealt  with  freedom  of  the  press 
his  first  speech,  bringing  from 

tsident  Roosevelt  a  renewed  pledge 
t  the  United  States  will  continue 
protect  its  people  against  suppres- 
;n  of  news  by  government. 

1  bring  you  a  message  from  the 


Hi  ad- 


Milwident  of  the  United  States,”  Early 
“He  asked  me  to  reiterate  the 
»dge  he  has  given  many,  many  times 

lefore: 

■Representative  democracy  will 
ver  tolerate  suppression  of  true 
^W5  at  the  behest  of  government. 

Tor  a  century  and  a  half  we  have 
Jad  here  free  education  and  a  free 
tos,  free  public  forums  and  a  free 
pit  For  more  than  a  decade  we 
^  had  a  free  radio.  The  Amer- 
^  citizen,  therefore,  is  a  product 
free  institutions.  His  mind  has 
l«n  sharpened  by  the  exercise  of 
Mom. 

“That  is  why  I  have  no  fear — either 
the  threats  of  demagogues  or  the 
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of  life,  and  said  it  is  difficult  for  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country  to  comprehend  the 
servitude  of  those  who  live  where 
such  freedom  is  denied. 

Explaining  relations  between  the 
press  and  the  White  House,  Early  said: 

“Right  here  permit  me  to  emphasize 
the  point  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  write  a  newspaper  story  for 
newspaper  men  by  any  person  in  the 
office  of  the  press  secretary  since  he 
(Roosevelt)  has  been  in  the  White 
House. 

“We  aim  to  deal  with  the  press 
principally  by  making  facts  available 
to  its  representatives.  We  do  not  dress 
up  these  facts,  nor  editorialize,  nor 
in  any  way  attempt  to  influence  a 
newspaper’s  expression  of  its  honest 
opinions. 

Says  Releases  Are  Factual 

“Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  issue  a 
release — and  the  White  House  releases 
are  not  numerous — everything  is  set 
forth  on  a  simple  factual  basis. 

“The  material  given  out  for  the  most 
part  includes  texts  of  messages  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  such  other  documentary  ma¬ 
terial  as  may  be  helpful  to  the  press  in 
the  gathering  and  formulation  of  news 
reports. 

“The  entire  effort  is  concentrated  on 
making  facts  available  whether  they 
are  given  out  by  the  President  him¬ 
self  in  his  semi-weekly  press  con¬ 
ferences  (Tuesday  afternoons  and 
Friday  mornings)  or  through  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  press  secretary.  When  we 
have  made  the  facts  available,  our 
policy  is  to  leave  to  the  newspaper 


tnbiUons  of  dictators.  Neither  can  correspondents  themselves  the  in- 


t  far  nor  long  thrive  among  a  people 
ho  have  learned  to  think  for  them- 
»’a  and  who  have  the  courage  to 
p  IS  they  think.’  ” 

At  the  outset  of  his  address.  Early 
■ntrasted  the  freedom  of  the  press 
the  U.  S.  with  the  “unhappy  situa- 
bn  of  newspapers  in  totalitarian 
puntries." 

“We  find  the  picture  in  contrast,” 


terpretation  of  White  House  news. 

“I  do  not  tell  you  the  method  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  last  eight  years  is  the 
ideal,”  Early  went  on,  “or  the  most 
perfect  me^od  of  dealing  with  the 
press. 

“But  I  am  willing  to  leave  it  to  Russ 
Wiggins  (former  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent,  now  managing  editor  of 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 


L  **j*^’i.  there  is  no  common  Prpss)  or  to  any  jury  of  correspon- 


Jnd  between  a  press  free  of  gov- 
panent  control,  such  as  we  have  in 
t  United  States,  and  the  newspapers 
totalitarian  powers,  entirely  under 
f  control  of  government  censors, 
ibject  to  supervision  by  bureaucrats 
ho  suppress  free  discussion,  doctor 
news  to  suit  the  momentary  whim 
the  dictator,  or  exclude  it  alto- 
‘iher. 

Offers  Evidence  of  a  Free  Frets 

‘And  let  us  not  forget  that  totali- 
pian  control  of  radio,  as  free  as  the 
P  itself  in  this  country,  makes  it  a 
-c  for  an  individual  to  tune  in  on 
prohibited  broadcast.” 

^ly  offered  as  evidence  of  a  free 
‘ss  in  this  country  “any  edition  of 
♦y  American  newspajaer  which  came 
¥  the  press  this  morning,”  or  “the 
prnoon  editions  now  being  printed 
the  millions  all  over  the  country.” 
"^ere  is  no  official  censor  or  bu- 
'-’Jcrat  in  this  country  who  can  say 
®ny  newspaper  anywhere:  ‘You 
t-^t  print  that.’ 

'Thank  God,  our  editors  are  subject 
_  rw  limitations  except  those  im- 
by  the  laws  of  libel.” 

IHc  described  a  free  press  as  abso- 
essential  to  the  democratic  wry 


dents  who  know  the  Washington 
scene,  to  say  whether  the  methods 
employed  do  or  do  not  serve  the  real 
needs  of  the  newspapers  themselves. 

“I  sincerely  believe  that  working 
newspaper  men,  press  association 
representatives  and  special  correspon¬ 
dents  who  file  daily  news  reports  from 
Washington  are  the  staunchest  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  press  relations  system 
as  it  operates  in  the  White  House 
today. 

“Other  administrations  have  em¬ 
ployed  other  means,  running  all  the 
way  through  the  fiction  of  the  ‘White 
House  spokesman,’  which  originated 
under  President  Harding  and  was 
held  over  into  the  Coolidge  and 
Hoover  administrations. 


“I  think  the  correspondents  of  long 
years  of  experience  in  Washington 
will  tell  you  that  the  subterfuge  of 
the  ‘White  House  spokesman'  fooled 
nobody  and  satisfied  nobody  and 
passed  into  oblivion  unlamented  and 
unsung.” 

Early  said,  “I  have  yet  to  hear  a 
Washington  correspondent  who  would 
care  to  return”  to  the  system  of 
written  questions  submitted  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  White  House  press  confer¬ 
ences.  He  asserted  that  now  “there 
are  no  limits  on  the  questions  any 
correspondent  may  ask  except  those 
imposed  by  good  manners.” 

In  addition  to  the  Tuesday  and 
Friday  press  conferences  with  the 
Press,  Early  said,  correspondents  meet 
the  press  secretary  every  morning 
and  he  is  available  24  hours  a  day 
to  handle  questions  propoimded  to 
him. 

The  dedicatory  speech,  delivered  in 
the  newspapers’  own  auditorium,  was 
heard  by  400  persons,  including  many 
public  dignitaries  and  Northwest 
editors. 

An  audience  of  820  heard  Early’s 
second  address  of  the  day,  delivered 
at  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Minnesota  Editorial  asso¬ 
ciation.  This  talk,  broadcast  nationally 
over  a  CBS  hookup,  outlined  national 
defense  aims  to  editors  in  a  territory 
where  there  has  been  considerable 
isolationist  sentiment.  The  fact  that 
he  spoke  with  full  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  President  added  signifi¬ 
cance  to  his  remarks. 

The  object  of  the  administration’s 
“all-out”  defense  program.  Early  said, 
is  to  keep  war  away  from  the  United 
States — as  far  away  and  as  long  as 
possible. 

“If  we  work  fast  enough,  hard 
enough  and  well  enough,”  he  asserted, 
“we  shall  be  successful.” 

Can  Expos  t  Cerrnptien  Haro 

Asserting  tliat  totalitarian  systems 
are  probably  the  most  corrupt  forms 
of  government  yet  known.  Early 
added: 

“As  newspaper  men,  you  can  always 
do  something  about  dishonesty  when 
it  crops  up  in  our  democracy,”  Early 
stated.  “In  a  dictatorship  you  not 
only  cannot  correct  dishonesty,  you 
actually  have  to  go  out  and  support 
and  praise  and  assist  the  worst  of¬ 
fenders.  You  just  have  to  do  this. 
There  is  no  alternative.” 

Discussing  newspapers  and  radio 
under  totalitarian  rule.  Early  asserted: 
“To  say  that  they  are  subject  to  cen¬ 
sorship  is  to  tell  less  than  half  the 
truth.  What  they  contain  is  ordered 
from  above,  all  of  it. 

“The  opinions  they  express  must 
be  those  of  the  leader;  all  the  news 
they  disseminate  is  doctored  by  a  huge 
propaganda  department  before  it  is 
handed  to  them. 

“The  chief  function  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  radio  in  the  totalitarian 
state  is  to  excite  emotion,  to  play  upon 
the  lowest  common  prejudices  of  the 
crowds,  rather  than  tell  the  truth  or 
the  facts  or  the  news  as  we  know 
news.” 

Early  departed  from  his  discussion 
of  war  and  defense  to  praise  the 
Minnesota  Editorial  Association,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  it  comprises  more  than 


AFA  GROUP  PLANS  FIGHT  AGAINST  CRITICS 

DIRECTORS  of  the  tenth  district  of  the  American  Federation  of  Adverti.sing 
laid  plans  for  a  $1,000,000  program  to  combat  subversive  elements  fighting 
advertising,  according  to  Stanley  Campbell,  secretary- treasurer  for  the 
district,  after  a  board  of  directors  meeting  in  Dallas  last  week.  The  program 
would  bring  the  fight  into  the  open  and  reveal  threats  against  advertising 
as  threats  against  freedom  of  individuals  and  enterprises,  Mr.  Campbell 
said.  The  educational  plan  will  be  submitted  to  the  AFA  for  possible  opera¬ 
tion  on  a  national  scope. 


90%  of  the  state’s  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  and  that  it  began  func¬ 
tioning,  75  years  ago,  within  ten  years 
after  Minnesota  became  a  state. 

Cutten  Elected  President 

Horace  W.  Cutten  of  Red  Lake  Falls, 
Minn.,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Editorial  Association  at  the 
annual  convention.  The  association 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Legislature  to  increase  the 
customary  annual  $50,000  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  State  Tourist  bureau  so 
that  Miimesota  may  be  properly  ad¬ 
vertised  to  compete  with  other  states 
for  tourist  trade.  The  tourist  bureau 
already  has  asked  for  a  yearly  budget 
of  $100,000  to  expand  its  newspaper 
advertising  and  other  activities. 

Another  resolution  recommended 
that  the  status  of  the  department  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  be  raised  to  a  school  of 
journalism. 

Principal  speaker  from  the  news¬ 
paper  profession  was  Roy  A.  Brown 
of  San  Rafael,  Calif.,  president  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association,  who 
discussed  a  plan  to  obtain  national 
advertising  for  home  town  newspapers. 
■ 

CampbeU-Ewold  Has 
Thirtieth  Birthday 

During  its  thirty  years  of  operation, 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Detroit  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  had  an  average 
yearly  billing  of  more  than  $10,000,- 
000.  Since  1922  the  agency  has  han¬ 
dled  the  Chevrolet  motor  account,  said 
to  be  the  largest  single  account  in  the 
advertising  business. 

In  a  release  announcing  the  agency’s 
thirtieth  anniversary  it  was  pointed  out 
this  week  that  the  agency’s  tremend¬ 
ous  billing  has  been  achieved  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  an  annual  billing  of 
a  million  dollars  was  not  reached 
until  many  years  after  the  agency’s 
organization  in  1911. 

Henry  T.  Ewald,  co-founder,  is  still 
chairman  of  the  agency  board.  His 
partner,  Frank  J.  Campbell,  retired 
in  1917. 

In  addition  to  the  Chevrolet  ac¬ 
count,  the  agency  handles  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  several  of  General  Mo¬ 
tor’s  Delco  products.  General  Motors 
institutional  ads,  Hyatt  bearings  (the 
agency’s  oldest  account)  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Acceptance  Corp. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Products,  Inc.  is  an¬ 
other  large  account  handled  by  the 
agency.  Branch  offices  are  now  lo¬ 
cated  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

■ 

DONATES  AMBULANCE 

Pedlar  &  Ryan,  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  announced  this  week  that 
it  has  donated  an  ambulance  and  the 
expenses  for  its  maintenance  for  one 
year  to  the  British-American  Ambu¬ 
lance  Corps.  The  money  was  raised 
by  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
company,  its  officers  and  the  em¬ 
ployes.  The  agency  said  it  has  an  ex¬ 
cess  fund  of  $102  which  it  will  offer 
to  any  advertising  agency  that  under¬ 
takes  to  donate  a  second  one  to  the 
corps.  Betty  Howard  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
undertaking.  Other  persons  on  the 
committee  were  A.  E.  McElfresh, 
Maitland  Jones,  and  John  Murphy. 


PROGRESS  EDITION 

The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  Jan.  26  issued  its  sixth  an¬ 
nual  Progress  edition,  pictorially  pre¬ 
senting  the  Inland  Empire  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest.  It  was  in  five  parts 
and  contained  88  pages. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH? 


Berlin  ‘Doghouse’  Corps 
Resists  Nazi  Cunning 


New  Correspondents  “Buttered 
Up"  With  Favors,  But  Soon 
Dropped  If  They  Don't  “Give" 


This  story  was  written  by  Edwin 
Hartrich,  who  left  Washington  in 
1937  after  four  years’  work  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent  to  go  to  London.  In  the 
ensuing  years  he  worked  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  Bureau  of  Time  magazine,  was 
city  editor  of  the  Paris  Edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  He  left 
the  newspaper  field  to  join  the  Euro¬ 
pean  staff  of  CBS,  covering  the  Russo- 
Finnish  war,  the  blitzkrieg  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  Berlin. 


HAVING  covered  four  war  fronts 
since  September,  1939,  I  want  to 
nominate  the  German  Propaganda 
Ministry  as  the  most  efficient  in  its 
hardboiled  realistic  attitude  towards 
American  correspondents  of  the  war¬ 
time  ministries  that  1  have  worked 
with  in  Europe  today. 

The  Germans  discovered  before  any 
other  war  governments  that  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents  can  only  be 
“bribed” — to  use  one  of  their  own  ex¬ 
pressions — by  a  “good  story.”  This 
approach  to  the  American  radio  and 
press  correspondents  has  apparently 
been  adopted  by  the  English,  but  only 
after  the  “Battle  of  Britain”  began. 

New  Writers  “Buttered  Up" 

The  German  technique  is  simple. 
An  American  correspondent  assigned 
to  Germany  is  on  his  arrival  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  “buttering  up”  process. 
This  means  that  he  is  given  special 
treatment  by  officials  of  the  Propa¬ 
ganda  Ministry.  He  is  taken  on  pri¬ 
vate  trips,  always  provided  with 
ministry  escorts.  The  Germans  disre¬ 
gard  the  complaints  registered  by 
competitors  of  the  new  correspondent 
for  this  favoritism,  being  only  con¬ 
cerned  with  winning  the  sympathy 
of  the  latest  arrival. 

However,  if  the  correspondent  fails 
to  “react  favorably,”  if  he  continues  to 
show  an  independent  attitude,  he  is 
then  dropped  back  into  the  corps  of 
American  correspondents  to  compete 
with  them  on  equal  terms.  If  he  con¬ 
tinues  this  independent  and  critical 
attitude,  he  is  then  pushed  into  the 
“doghouse  gang,”  composed  of  those 
American  correspondents  who  are 
considered  “politically  imreliable”  by 
their  German  observers. 

The  Germans  also  play  favorites 
among  the  competing  press  associa¬ 
tion  and  radio  correspondents.  For 
instance,  the  Associated  Press  bureau 
will  be  given  a  break  on  a  story,  leav¬ 
ing  the  UP.  and  INS  to  scramble  to 
catch  up  with  the  “scoop.”  Then  the 
process  may  be  reversed,  leaving  the 
AP  out  on  the  limb  at  the  advantage 
of  the  others.  The  same  treatment  car¬ 
ries  through  for  the  radio.  NBC  will 
be  favored  over  CBS  with  an  exclu¬ 
sive  newsbreak,  then  CBS  will  be 
given  its  advantage.  The  radio  cor¬ 
respondents  will  be  played  against 
the  press  and  vice  versa.  The  general 
idea  of  the  Germans  is  to  sow  dis¬ 
sension  among  the  American  cor¬ 
respondents,  and  by  this  uneven 
treatment  force  all  correspondents  to 
make  their  private  “deals”  with  the 
Propaganda  Ministry  and  the  Foreign 
Office.  However,  the  American  re¬ 
porters  are  cognizant  of  this  situation, 
and  with  few  exceptions  have  failed 


to  allow  themselves  to  be  used  in  this 
fashion. 

As  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
the  “doghouse  club”  I  received  my 
lesson  early  in  the  blitzkrieg.  I  was 
in  Holland  covering  the  blitzkrieg  for 
CBS.  After  the  occupation  I  was  able 
to  drive  through  the  German  army 
zone  and  get  into  Germany.  Once  in 
Berlin,  I  was  attached  to  the  CBS  bu¬ 
reau,  working  with  Bill  Shirer.  Short¬ 
ly  after  my  arrival  I  was  invited  on 
several  trips  to  the  occupied  terri¬ 
tories.  On  one  occasion  I  was  taken 
to  Paris  to  do  the  first  broadcast  from 
there.  Early  in  the  trip  the  escort 
officer  hinted  that  I  was  being  “too 
critical”  of  the  German  occupation. 
I  had  refused  to  accept  any  invitations 
to  see  the  so-called  evidences  of  Nazi 
friendship  and  care  for  the  French, 
because  my  own  private  researches  in 
Paris  convinced  me  to  the  contrary. 

Phone  Line  "Commandeered" 

On  the  night  scheduled  for  the 
broadcast  to  New  York,  via  Berlin, 
I  was  unable  to  make  connection  with 
Berlin.  Five  minutes  before  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  scheduled  to  start,  the  Ger¬ 
man  technician  informed  me  that  the 
telephone  lines,  especially  set  up  for 
the  radio  broadcast,  had  been  “com¬ 
mandeered  by  the  Paris  military  gov¬ 
ernor  to  make  a  call  to  Brussels.”  As 
it  was  a  special  line,  and  as  it  was 
early  Sunday  morning,  this  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  breakdown  did  not  make 
much  sense.  The  line  was  cleared  20 
minutes  later.  Several  days  after  I 


was  invited  to  “interview”  General 
von  Streccius,  military  governor  of 
occupied  Belgium  and  France.  The 
General’s  statements  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  feeding  the  French  was 
offset  by  the  number  of  trucks  I  saw 
on  the  roads  carrying  French  food 
stocks  back  into  Germany.  I  did  not 
make  use  of  the  General’s  informa¬ 
tion.  Several  weeks  after  in  Berlin 
I  was  informed  that  I  was  “persona 
non  grata”  and  that  I  would  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  Berlin  on  any  trips, 
except  to  leave  Germany  itself.  Arriv¬ 
ing  in  New  York  in  November,  I  was 
informed  by  the  German  Consulate 
that  I  would  not  be  allowed  to  return 
to  the  Third  Reich.  No  reasons  for 
this  ban  were  given  me. 

In  comparison  with  the  German 
technique,  that  displayed  by  the 
French  Ministry  of  Information  in 
Paris  was  both  inept  and  stupid,  while 
the  government  press  section  in 
Holland  during  the  blitzkrieg  was  dis¬ 
organized  during  the  five-day  war.  In 
the  Russo-Finnish  war,  the  Finns 
were  unaware  of  the  mechanics  of 
dealing  with  the  scores  of  foreign  war 
correspondents  who  suddenly  de¬ 
scended  on  Helsinki,  and  thus  missed 
many  opportunities  to  capitalize  on 
the  sympathy  of  the  world  that  was 
devouring  all  news  from  that  Arctic 
corner  of  Scandinavia. 

In  Finland  the  separate  censorships 
for  the  press  and  radio  worked  for 
the  advantage  of  the  broadcasters. 
Many  times  I  was  able  to  have  a  story 
in  New  York  before  the  press  cor¬ 
respondents  though  it  had  been  re¬ 
leased  seven  and  eight  hours  previ¬ 
ously.  This  was  due  to  the  bottleneck 
of  communications  for  the  press  out 
of  Helsinki,  plus  the  rigid  censorship 
to  which  they  were  subjected.  My 
radio  censor  was  mainly  concerned 
with  correcting  my  spelling  and  geo¬ 
graphical  mistakes,  acting  more  as  a 
desk  man  than  a  blue  pencil  artist. 

However,  in  Amsterdam  during  the 
blitzkrieg,  the  situation  was  reversed. 
I  spent  four  frantic  days  trying  to  find 
the  radio  system  which  suddenly  dis¬ 


appeared  underground  because  d  | 
fifth  columnist  activity.  So  I  bJ 
to  file  copy  by  telegraph  like  thei 
of  the  correspondents. 

The  fifth  column  activity  in  HoO; 
and  Amsterdam  also  greatly  restri; 
our  legwork.  Twice  in  five  days 
was  fighting  in  the  Voorburgwaal, 
“Newspaper  Row”  of  Amsterd; 
when  fifth  columnists  attempted 
seize  the  leading  newspapers, 
combat  this  the  doorkeeper  of 
Telegraaf  displayed  great  ingend 
He  provided  all  staff  members  J 
special  sets  of  nuts  and  bolts, 
particular  design  used  in  the  tJ 
graafs  composing  room.  Unless  a  j 
member  could  show  his  ider.tL*) 
hardware,  he  could  not  gain  cntii 
to  the  editorial  or  composing  r, 
regardless  of  his  other  identifi  ?' 
cards. 


PAPER  MEN  TO  CO-ORDINATE  ACTIVITIES 

MONTREAL,  Jan.  29 — The  Newsprint  Association  of  Canada,  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  which  together  represent  some  95% 
of  the  production  of  pulp  and  paper  in  Canada,  have  taken  an  important 
step  toward  co-ordination  of  their  activities  in  the  formation  of  a  joint 
board  of  their  executive  committees.  While  the  two  Associations  have  al¬ 
ways  collaborated  on  matters  of  mutual  interest,  and  many  companies  par¬ 
ticipate  in  both,  wartime  conditions  have  emphasized  the  necessity  for  closer 
co-ordination  and  all  elements  comprised  in  the  industry  as  a  whole.  The 
joint  board  of  the  two  Associations  has  been  established  as  a  means  to  this 
end.  It  is  composed  of  three  representatives  of  each  association,  including 
the  two  association  presidents,  who  act  as  joint  chairmen.  It  will  function 
as  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  associations  under  direction  of  the 
respective  executive  committees. 


Test  Case  Expected  ij 
Newsboys  Election 


HAVAS  NEWS  AGENCY  TAKEN  OVER  BY  VICHY 

HAVAS,  the  French  news  agency,  ceased  functioning  Jan.  27  as  a  private 
enterprise.  It  has  been  taken  over  by  the  French  government  at  Vichy 
and  has  become  an  official  organization  under  the  name  of  the  “French 
Office  of  Information.”  The  newsgathering  fmetion  of  the  former  Havas  has 
been  separated  from  the  advertising  branch,  which  will  continue  to  operate 
as  a  private  concern.  Charles  Houssaye,  Ernest  Barbier  and  Leon  Bassee, 
who  headed  the  old  Havas  agency,  have  resigned  and  have  no  connection 
with  the  new  outfit.  In  their  places  are  Henri  Mourchet,  who  was  appointed 
director  general  of  the  FOI.  Rene  Madedier  was  named  editorial  director, 
and  Jacques  Sicre,  director  of  administration.  It  was  announced  that  for 
some  time  news  dispatches  published  in  French  newspapers  would  continue 
to  be  credited  to  Havas. 


Los  Angeles.  Jan.  28 — An  add’*’ 
30  days  in  which  to  hold  the  co!!k 
bargaining  election  on  behalf  of 
Angeles  newsboys  ordered  by 
NLRB  last  month  has  been  eid. 
by  the  board,  it  was  disclosed  at 
board’s  regional  offices  here  today. 

Granting  the  petition  of  the 
Angeles  Newsboys  Local  Indu>ij 
Union  (C.I.O.)  for  the  election 
the  first  time  the  board  has 
jurisdiction  over  newsboys.  On 
expectation  that  this  may  proveto 
a  test  case  special  consideratiot 
being  given  to  the  task  of  setting 
the  machinery  for  the  balloting. 

Technical  problems  involved 
elude  the  determination  of  who  b 
titled  to  vote,  and  advising  the 
of  the  time  and  place  of  the  electis 
was  stated  by  George  A.  Yager, 
board’s  attorney  handling  the  ca.- 

Those  involved  are  the  full-J 
newsboys  and  checkmen  of  the  .Vrj 
Herald  &  Express,  Examiner, 
Times. 


Italians  Surrender  to 
U.  S.  Correspondent 

Edward  Kennedy,  Associated  1^ 
correspondent,  told  in  a  dispatch^ 
Tobruk  Jan.  22  how  dozens  of  L 
soldiers  surrendered  to  him  dc 
the  British  drive  through  Libya 
am  the  only  American  covering 
campaign,  but  in  a  war  corrc.v 
ent’s  uniform  I  am  mistaken  f: 
British  officer,”  Kennedy  said.  "C 
sequently  dozens  of  Italians  have: 
rendered  to  me,  most  of  them  in 
last  battle. 

“This  poses  a  question  as  to  wb 
under  the  Neutrality  Act  an 
is  permitted  to  capture  prisoners, 
ually  I  have  solved  this  proble:; 
turning  the  Italians  over  to  a  B; 
colleague  or  directing  them  to  a 
where  they  may  be  officially 
tured.” 

So  many  Italian  prisoners 
taken  in  Tobruk  and  other  ba".4 
the  campaign  that  “handling 
an  armoyance  not  only  to  the 
Army  but  also  to  the  conesf>c 
Kennedy  wrote. 


URGES  ADVERTISING  TO  PRESERVE  GOOD-WILL 

BOSTON,  Jan.  28 — Advertising’s  function  during  a  crisis  is  to  preserve  brand 
names  and  goodwill  which  have  been  built  up  slowly  and  at  great  cost 
in  time  of  peace  “and  which  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  nation’s  assets  as  its 
mills  and  factories,”  declared  Ellen  Hess,  editor  of  Tide,  speaking  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  club  of  Boston  today.  Even  when  production  is  more  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  than  distribution,  the  editor  reminded,  the  manufacturer  will  be  wise  to 
continue  his  advertising  to  the  public,  even  if  only  to  explain  that  he  will  be 
back  on  the  market  after  the  war. 


HEMINGWAY  JOINS  Ptj 

Ernest  Hemingway  has  joined 
New  York,  as  its  Far  East  corrt.; 
dent,  Ralph  Ingersoll,  editor, 
nounced  Jan.  30.  Hemingway  ^ 
Jan.  30  from  San  Francisco  *i^ 
bride,  the  former  Martha  GeS^ 
who  is  on  assignment  for  Collier* 
Honolulu  they  will  take  a  dip? 
Hongkong;  from  that  point  they 
proceed  to  Chungking.  PM  exH 
that  long  before  even  the  first  ^ 
of  PM  was  produced, 
promised  that  if  he  ever  wrote 
for  a  newspaper  it  would  be  f<x 


J 


OR  FEBRUARY  1,  1941 
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■  1  small,  the  ads  attract  attention  on  the 

R  often  crowded  amusement  pages  of 

*  ^  the  New  York  newspapers. 

ob  for  Theatre  White  space  is  liberally  used.  Illus¬ 

trations  are  limited  to  face  shots  of 

W.  G.  Van  Schmus.  of  Music  Hall,  Former  important  stars  and  d  a  film  does 

TT.  fga^m-g  gjjy  outstanding  person- 

Industiial  Engineer,  Starts  New  Trend  aiity,  pictures  are  dispensed  with  ai- 

_  _  1  r*’  u  together  and  only  a  few  line  drawings 

In  Amusement  riela  decorate  the  layout.  Borders  are 

chosen  with  care  and  an  eye  for  dis- 
By  R.  M.  DOBE:  tinctiveness.  The  smaller  ads  have 

some  of  the  balance  and  symmetry  of 

he  press  department  of  the  Radio  the  advertiser  that  the  public  could  engraved  invitation. 

City  Music  Hall,  New  York,  has  on  be  fooled  week  after  week  into  spend-  ®  vertise  a  picture 

^nd  a  liberal  supply  of  mimeo-  ing  money  on  inferior  pictures,  the 

Iraohed  bio- _  lack  of  simplicity  and  dignity  in  the 

copy  and  layout  of  the  ads  —  all 

seemed  on  the  wrong  track  to  him.  lADIO  CITY  MUSIC  HALL  ) J 

Previous  experience  had  taught  him  ^  . . . . 

the  value  of  sincerity  and  the  danger  from  the  vehy  heart  of  amebica 

of  falsification.  He  believed  those  *  great  American  picture 

same  values  were  applicable  to  the  m  u 

show  business.  ^  ^ "  TT.’^iTT’  T 

Mr.  Van  Schmus  was  also  convinced 
of  the  effectiveness  of  ccnsistent  and 
intelligent  newspaper  advertising.  ^ 

When,  no  longer  in  an  advisory  ca- 

pacity  but  as  managing  director  in  ^  *77“  **  ".t  ‘.T.  ’°T 

me  Roxy’s  old  chair,  he  was  asked  to 

1  that  what  the  W.  G.  Van  Schmus  spply  his  convictions, 

ys  in  the  press  New  York  got  its  first  example  of  the  OUR  TOUFN 

:;.,ftnient  wrote  about  their  chief,  kind  of  amusement  advertising  that  noioir^  .cott  ''iih 

-d  what  was  left  after  the  manag-  may  set  the  pattern  for  future  crea-  "YT 

5  director  scratched  out  the  Holly-  tions  of  even  the  most  enthusiastic 

tod  superlatives,  were  two  different  Hollywood  publicizers.  MAAcuMTua— iwu 


small,  the  ads  attract  attention  on  the  up  a  large  trade  that  reads  his  ads 
often  crowded  amusement  pages  of  regularly,  regardless  of  size. 


Yet  there  is  nothing  neutral  about 
his  copy.  He  does  net  write  it  him- 


White  space  is  liberally  used.  Illus-  self  but  he  often  rewrites  it.  His  pen- 
trations  are  limited  to  face  shots  of  cil  mark  through  an  ambitious  adjec- 
the  important  stars  and  if  a  film  does  tive  is  familiar  on  the  rough  drafts 
not  feature  any  outstanding  person-  that  are  sent  to  his  office  from  the 
ality,  pictures  are  dispensed  with  al-  nearby  office  of  Donahue  &  Coe,  the 


raphed  bio- 
raphical  re- 
»as6S  on  the 
[usic  Hall’s 
resident  and 
■anaging  direc- 
,r,  William  G. 
in  Schmus. 
he  releases, 

.  wever,  are  un- 
,  al.  They  don’t 
;ad  like  press 
i'.-ases. 

The  suspicion 
[  that  what  the 
.5  in  the  press 


FROM  THE  VERY  HEART  OF  AMERICA 
A  GREAT  AMERICAN  PICTURE 


W.  G.  Van  Schmus 


iMses.  Mr.  Van  Schmus  is  allergic  From  his  ornate  office  in  the  Music 
;  exaggeration.  What’s  more,  with  Hall  Mr.  Van  Schmus  considers  ques- 
K  help  of  consistent  newspaper  ad-  tions  about  his  advertising  technique 
;nisirig,  he’s  made  his  allergy  pay.  with  quiet  thoughtfulness.  He  speaks 
There  Since  1933  slowly,  pausing  frequently  to  drag  on 

Around  34  mUlion  dollars  approxi-  a  cigar  or  sip  a  glass  of  water,  and 
•  the  gross  business  of  the  Music  at  tunes  one  wonders  if  he  has  heard 
bli  since  its  opening  in  1932.  And  the  question  He  usually  has,  but  he 
,i.mgh  under  no  interpretation  l»kes  to  think  before  answering, 
odd  Mr.  Van  Schmus  be  credited  Follows  Morchonts'  Load 

this  sizable  pile  from  48  million  “I’m  doing  just  what  the  Fifth  Ave- 


not  feature  any  outstanding  person-  that  are  sent  to  his  office  from  the 
ality,  pictures  are  dispensed  with  al-  nearby  office  of  Donahue  &  Coe,  the 
together  and  only  a  few  line  drawings  agency  that  handles  the  Music  Hall 
decorate  the  layout.  Borders  are  account.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  be- 
chosen  with  care  and  an  eye  for  dis-  lieves  a  picture  merits  a  broad  adjec- 
tinctiveness.  The  smaller  ads  have  tive,  he  passes  it  with  approval, 
some  of  the  balance  and  symmetry  of  In  the  early  days  of  his  director- 
the  engraved  invitation.  ship,  Mr.  Van  Schmus’  corrections 

Linage  used  to  advertise  a  picture  and  revisions  were  the  talk  of  the 

trade.  He  was  told  that  amusement 
_  ..  0  ^  ^  advertising  was  a  field  where  methods 

had  been  tried,  proved  and  standard- 
((  lADIO  CITY  MUSIC  HALL  ))  Copy  should  be  sensational,  su- 

^  . . . .  /  perlative.  Since  pictures  were  the 

articles  advertised,  pictures  should 

FROM  THE  VERY  HEART  OF  AMERICA  t  .  .  .i  i  .  ii  a1  •  «« 

A  GREAT  AMERICAN  PICTURE  dominate  the  layouts.  To  all  this,  Mr. 

_ _  Van  Schmus  asked  “Why?”  Evidently 

T;  there  were  few  effective  answers  for 

Mr.  Van  Schmus  is  more  occupied 
with  answering  questions  nowadays 
than  asking  them. 

Known  In  Hollywood 

oidw*  m  dw  I— t,  mi  dw  pil»f  cy  ti  Tliit>n«  Silifctv  ^ 

His  influence  has  crossed  the  con- 
11  ^  tinent  to  Hollywood.  Directors  who 

used  to  cry  for  more  oomph  in  Music 
UURTUWN  Hall  copy  now  find  it  profitable  to 

.iii.A.  .AiTHA  .COTT  'll.'  chock  thclr  Hollywood  enthusiasm  at 

"YT  Ih®  floor  fake  the  elevator 
to  the  managing  director’s  office  for 
MARC MTua—Twu  t g  quiot  chat  on  a  proposed  campaign. 

II  Til  Hill  itiii  His  advice  is  not  always  pleasant  and 

'COIK  TO  TOVN*'— a  i^kucmAw  jowney  thr.Mifh 

a.u<ti,aoiiwrMinn«<.9.i«Mym^  his  opinions  Hot  dlwdys  favoFable. 

certainly  are  consistently 

Low  MnMtnNck.  indi  tW  Mode  HJ  RoeUww.  Ca^  »  fcfct.  frauk. 

and  Oioni  imaniHt  9|niylwny  OacIwNr^  wdtr  fhr  dlftc»on  i  .  i  # 

.<  En.  ivT,.  ..Ti..  Ro— MhM  -wRu-  Tdi-  a-oa-  To  o  high  pcessure  promoter  from 

the  film  capital  who  emphasized  the 
V  zip  he  wanted  in  ads  for  his  picture 

C  - by  snapping  his  fingers  continually. 


‘tX#  rJLtUmrr  '^^Uy 

UURTUWN 


MAACM  09  TUa— “TW  U  INan’i***' 

II  Til  IlUT  ITAII 

'COtr  TO  TOVN*— a  Mvtiy,  i^KtacMlar  jowney  tliro«^  lAar 
and  ctly  ao  dw  rKytliiii  of  mwlc  and  die  layen  oA  dantev 

produced  My  tiwel  MarLert.  miipi  My  Nai  Kanon  .  Atotunn« 
C4pry  IrotMen.  Coarar  wd  JaMM.  Earf  Lippy-  Amucc  OwnMwy 
Low  MnitnMack.  indi  iMe  Mudr  HMl  RocMettet.  Caapa  dr  Mm. 
and  CMoni  rmeioHe  ^ympMowy  OrcMeNr^  wdar  fhe  dlrtc»on 
of  Eme  tapee.  phyiwp  Roaaou’«  MrJiawc  *V4kain  TcM*  oveMure 


odd  Mr.  Van  Schmus  be  credited 
this  sizable  pile  from  48  million 
s3,  the  facts  are  that  he  has  been 


Thi.  three  column.  140  line  Music  Hell  ed  Schmus.  after  one  of  his  long 

is  an  example  of  the  restraint  Mr.  Van  Silently  pressed  his  thumb  and 

Schmus  demands.  Note  there  are  no  illus-  middle  fingers  together  several  times, 
trations.  There  are  some  adjectives  and  ‘hen  said  quietly,  ‘You  know,  my 
the  vrord  "unique"  appears  once.  But  Mr.  friend,  I  have  never  learned  to  snap 


1  m  cna  ti  b«aa  example  of  the  restraint  Mr.  Van 

“I’m  doing  just  what  the  Fifth  Ave-  Schmus  demands.  Note  there  are  no  illus- 
nue  merchants  did  25  years  ago,”  he  trations.  There  are  some  adjectives  and 


;  die  head  of  the  organization  since  says.  "They  learned  that  you  can’t  the  vrord  "unique"  appears  once.  But  Mr.  friend,  I  hi 
:3e  dark  days  in  early  1933  when  consistently  fool  the  public  into  Van  Schmus  thought  particularly  well  of  my  fingers.' 
e  Music  Hall  looked  to  be  the  thinking  that  each  bargain  is  better  this  picture.  While  ir 

.;est  white  elephant  in  show  busi-  than  the  one  before.  People  now  are  amusement 


e  Music  Hall  looked  to  be  the  thinking  that  each  bargain  is  better  this  picture.  While  influencing  the  trend  in 

.;est  white  elephant  in  show  busi-  than  the  one  before.  People  now  are  amusement  advertising  in  newspa- 

''  suspicious  of  superlatives  and  big  and  the  accompanying  stage  show  va-  pers,  Mr.  Van  Schmus  himself  has 

Ihe  Music  Hall  opening  in  Decern-  statements.  They  want  simple  facts  ries  as  much  as  TOIr,  depending,  of  not  escaped  being  influenced  by  his 
?r.  1932,  had  been  coolly  received  by  and  the  opportunity  to  judge  for  course,  on  the  caliber  of  the  picture,  new  business.  According  to  Music 
;‘-h  critics  and  public.  RKO,  which  themselves.  Some  of  the  big  New  Naturally,  the  tendency  is  to  concen-  Hall  rumor  it  is  not  uncommon  now- 
^  the  Hall  from  the  Rockefeller  York  stores  have  proved  the  fact  as  trate  on  the  big  name  shows  although  adays  to  see  the  managing  director 
sterests,  went  into  the  hands  of  the  it  applies  to  the  retail  business  and  Mr.  Schmus  sometimes  goes  all  out  leave  his  office  to  stroll  down  to  the 
ivYivers  six  weeks  after  opening  I’m  applying  those  same  principles  to  for  a  picture  which  he  and  his  asso-  theatre  to  see  again  a  portion  of  a 
-iht.  Not  even  the  great  showman  the  amusement  field.”  dates  believe  is  deserving  of  full  sup-  picture  which  particularly  appealed 


.iht.  Not  even  the  great  showman  the  amusement  field.” 
i  1^,  managing  director  at  that  time,  example  of  th 

-iid  pack  them  into  the  world  slarg-  py^Uc  one 

5'.  theatre.  .  ,  ,  apology  ads  he  ran  last  spring  in  con- 

ft  sounded  like  a  natural  for  a  section  with  the  showing  of  the  mo- 
Puy  Rose  but  it  turned  out  to  be  "Rebecca.”  When  the 


the  amusement  field.  ’  dates  believe  is  deserving  of  full  sup-  picture  which  particularly  appealed 

As  an  example  of  the  treatment  he  port.  “Our  Town”  was  one  of  these  to  him.  Yet  the  story  is  that  on  ac- 
gives  the  public  one  could  cite  the  ond  Mr.  Van  Schmus’  judgment  cepting  the  position  as  managing  di¬ 
apology  ads  he  ran  last  spring  in  con-  proved  correct.  The  show  was  sur-  rector  of  the  Music  Hall  he  told  a 
nection  with  the  showing  of  the  mo-  prisingly  successful.  press  conference  that  he  attended 


ft  sounded  like  a  natural  for  a  nection  the  showing  of  the  mo-  prisingly  successful.  press  conference  that  he  attended 

Ly  Rose  but  it  turned  out  to  be  picture  "Rebecca.”  When  the  New  pictures  invariably  open  at  four  or  five  movies  a  year.  Informed 

^«pter  one  in  the  theatrical  career  gj^Q^  went  into  its  fifth  week  the  fk®  Music  Hall  on  Thursday.  A  typi-  in  no  uncertain  terms  by  a  press 
:  Mr.  Van  Schmus.  Up  to  that  time  Music  Hall  management,  assuming  campaign  might  run  something  agent  that  this  was  hardly  fitting  talk 
'  carwr  had  been  varied  enough  picture  had  certainly  played  Ake  this,  using  equal  space  in  all  New  for  the  movie  industry,  Mr.  Van 

M  it  did  not  involve  connection  with  j^ggif  ^ut,  advertised  that  this  was  the  York  newspapers  and  in  such  publi-  Schmus,  aftei  one  of  those  pauses  is 
“theatre.  He  had  been  a  book  pub-  final  week  in  which  to  view  the  fea-  cations  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  said  to  have  answered:  “All  right,  I 
~>pr,  department  store  executive,  and  ^ure.  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  German,  lied.  Last  year  it  was  only  two.” 

I  ertising  consultant.  Hnwowor  tn  fJro  trafto’e  aTTiaTo.  Italian  and  Jewish  papers,  the  Chris- 


'  iSing  consuiianiR  However,  to  the  trade’s  amaze-  Italian  and  Jewish  papers,  the  Chris- 

to  1933  Mr.  Van  Schmus  was  an  in-  tUp  nicture  went  right  on  draw-  tian  Science  Monitor,  the  New  Yorker, 

•  nrial  engineer  specializing  in  busi-  jj^g  crowds  and  after  four  days  of  and  the  various  amusement  guides:  ROTO  DOWN  2.6%  IN  1940 

Citv  discovered  that  Ads  of  from  100  to  120  lines  start  Chicago,  Jan.  JO-In  spite  of  a 

l'i^r‘Han  hfs^  cliSj  brought  in  sufficient  rev-  the  campaign  in  Tuesday  a.m.  and  comeback  in  December,  news- 

-  al  among  his  cliento.  enue  for  another  holdover.  The  Music  p  m.  papers.  On  Wednesday  the  ads  ^  j.  rotogravure  advertising  linage 

in  an  advUo^v  MMcIti*  Todav  ®  contract  to  the  effect  that  ^  stepped  up  to  300  or  350  lines  totaled  11,870,189,  represent- 

m  an  advisory  capacity.  Today,  jj  ^  picture  grosses  so  much  during  for  the  morning  papers  with  possibly  j  decrease  of  313  679  or  2  6%  ac- 

in  .he  »ft.n,oon  ediUon.  ITofdU 


w  w  -  ,  ;  iio  iiidi  luui  uttvs,  ii  iiiusL  ut;  iiciu  ...  ...tr,  - - 

Highly  successful  theatre  manager,  over,  Thursday  morning  the  papers  also 

-t  the  father  of  a  new  trend  in  mo-  .p  exolain  the  nredicament  to  his  run  500-line  ads  with  a  reduction  to 
picture  advertising  in  news-  gP  hmus  took  extra  the  300  or  350-line  size  in  the  after- 

fs  300-line  space  in  all  of  the  New  York  noon.  Friday  and  Saturday  “direc- 

Overut*  of  Siiparlatlvos  papers.  He  apologized  for  calling  the  tory  ads”  of  from  40  to  70  lines  are 

Yith  Dutch  stubbornness  Mr.  Van  fifth  week  the  final  week  even  though,  placed.  In  the  Sunday  editions  the 
-■mus  set  about  to  apply  a  couple  at  the  time  the  copy  was  written  it  are  slightly  larger.  On  Monday, 


!  definite  convictions  to  his  new  job.  was  to  the  best  of  everyone’s  knowl-  fke  picture  looks  like  a  hold-over,  ^olor  roto  for  the 


leased  today.  Local  linage  showed 
a  slight  increase  of  .2%,  totaling 
4,687,130,  an  increase  of  7,159  over 
1939.  National  roto  decreased  4.3%, 
aggregating  7,183,059,  a  decline  of 
320,838.  Monotone  copy  totaled  9,639,- 
996,  as  compared  with  2,230,193  in 


■le  was  that  the  movie  public  was  edge,  the  final  week.  The  ads  were  fke  ads  in  all  papers  may  be  stepped 
^  up  with  the  type  of  advertising  black  and  white,  with  no  illustration,  up  to  120  or  150  lines. 

is  still  characteristic  of  a  great  but  they  attracted  attention.  They  Linage,  however,  is  not  of  first  con- 
of  the  business.  The  over-use  of  were  different.  sideration  with  Mr.  Van  Schmus.  He 


u  uie  piciuie  iou.es  hiec  a  i.o.u-ovci  Decem- 

^  PP®'*  be'-*  total  linage  amounted  to  1,778,376, 

up  to  120  or  150  lines.  an  increase  of  203,776,  or  12.9%  over 

Linage,  however,  is  not  of  first  con-  the  same  period  in  1939.  Local  gra- 
sideration  with  Mr.  Van  Schmus.  He  vure  showed  the  biggest  increase, 


’-’ptilalives  in  describing  each  show  ’The  distinctiveness  of  the  Music  is  quality  conscious  and  works  on  the  totaling  1,000,271,  a  gain  of  145,695,  or 


»rd'ess  of  its  merit  or  weaknesses.  Hall  ads  verifies  that  the  director  is  theory  that  by  playing  fair  with  his 


National  roto  amounted  to  778,- 


Msumption  by  the  industry  and  pioneering  a  new  technique.  Large  or  customers  he  has  been  able  to  build  105,  an  increase  of  58,081,  or  8.1% 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH^ 


Hard  Work  Led  to  BeU’s 
New  Post  on  N.  Y.  Times 


Editorial  Writer  on  Political  Economics  Was  a 


Financial  News  Reporter  for  Years  .  .  .  Also 


Was  WilUde,  Dewey  Adviser 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


IHE  complexities  of  political  eco¬ 
nomics  and  international  finance 
boil  down  to  vital  simnlicities  when 
_  Elliott  V.  Bell, 


EllioH  V.  Belt 


who  last  month 
joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  board  of 
the  New  York 
Times,  writes 
about  them.  Of 
him,  a  colleague 
says; 

“He  gives  the 
reader  an  air¬ 
plane  view  as 
opposed  to  a 
worm’s  -  eye 


was  in  1938.  He  remained  with  Dewey 
about  a  year,  then  he  resigned. 

After  a  short  rest  Bell  was  asked  by 
GOP  Presidential  nominee  Wendell  L. 
Willkie  to  join  his  staff  in  a  similar 
capacity.  He  was  on  the  Willkie  cam¬ 
paign  train  on  the  candidate’s  swing 
around  the  country  from  August  until 
the  election.  He  resigned  shortly  after¬ 
wards.  Bell  assumed  his  place  on  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Times  on  the 
first  of  the  year. 

It  has  been  Bell’s  privilege  to  know 
at  first  hand  the  great  bankers  of  the 
country — “the  men  who  are  variously 
termed  financial  statesmen  and  finan¬ 
cial  tyrants,”  as  he  once  described 
them. 


Now  38,  Bell  is 
one  of  the  youngest  editorial  writers 
in  the  history  of  the  Times,  and  he 
has  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the 
youngest  to  sit  on  the  editorial  board. 

Born  in  New  York 
He  takes  his  place  alongside  such 
anonymous  editorial  greats  now  writ¬ 
ing  for  one  of  the  most  influential  edi¬ 
torial  pages  in  the  country  as  Charles 
Merz,  editor  of  the  Times  (who  is  only 
a  few  years  older  than  Bell);  R.  L. 
Duffus,  Alexander  Dana  Noyes,  Anne 
O’Hare  McCormick,  Frederick  T. 
Birchall,  Henry  Hazlitt,  Waldemar 
Kaempffert,  and  Ralph  Renaud. 

Bell  was  born  in  the  Murray  Hill 
section  of  New  York  on  Sept.  25,  1902, 
of  middle-class  Scotch-English  par¬ 
ents.  His  father  was  a  caterer.  Bell’s 
middle  initial  stands  for  Vallance,  his 
mother’s  name. 


Covered  Biq  News  Stories 

He  covered  the  biggest  financial 
news  stories  of  modem  times  during 
his  decade  on  the  Street — the  crash  of 
the  stock  market  in  1929,  the  fall  of 
Great  Britain  from  the  gold  standard 
in  1931,  and  the  national  bank  holiday 
of  1933. 

He  saw  and  reported  the  Wall  Street 
community  at  the  height  of  its  power 
and  prestige,  and  was  there  to  see  its 
influence  on  national  political  econ¬ 
omy,  its  control  of  credit  and  the 
financial  markets  dwindle  in  recent 


He  attended  the  public  schools  and 
was  graduated  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1925.  Columbia’s  School  of 
Journalism  was  his  next  step.  He  re¬ 
mained  there  one  year.  At  the  time 
the  course  was  for  two  years.  But 
Bell,  who  felt  he  was  not  progressing 
rapidly  enough  in  his  studies,  did  not 
return  to  complete  the  course.  Instead, 
with  the  few  hundred  dollars  he  had 
for  tuition,  he  went  abroad  via  cheap 
passage,  and  remained  there  a  year. 

At  Columbia,  Bell  was  president  of 
the  Philolexian  Society,  the  oldest 
college  literary  society  in  the  country, 
and  was  captain  of  the  fencing  team. 
He  also  wrote  a  weekly  coliunn  for 
the  Spectator  in  his  final  year  at  col¬ 
lege.  Early,  he  showed  aptitude  for 
the  political  sciences  and  economics, 
in  which  he  majored. 

Joined  Herald  Tribune  in  '29 

Bell  got  his  first  newspaper  job  as  a 
financial  news  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  in  January,  1929. 
Two  months  after  he  joined  the  paper 
his  articles  from  Wall  Street  were  ap¬ 
pearing  under  his  by-line.  During 
this  time  he  devoted  his  free  time  to 
further  home  study  and  research  in 


years. 

Bell  knows  such  financial  figures  as 
Thomas  W.  Lamont,  J.  P.  Morgan, 
Charles  E.  Mitchell  and  Alfred  H. 
Wiggins,  among  others. 

His  chief  interest  is  internal  eco¬ 
nomic  improvement,  and  in  his  de¬ 
velopment  of  politico-economic  theory 
he  has  ever  in  mind  the  progressive 
advancement  of  the  American  people. 

Even  with  this  country  again  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  brink  of  war  he  is  far  from 
being  a  pessimist.  Yet  his  discussions 
in  the  realm  of  high  finance  are  free 
from  any  vague  idealism.  That  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  accuracy  of  his  views 
and  the  sagacity  of  his  conclusions. 

Inclined  to  slenderness,  the  new 
Times  editorialist  is  of  about  average 
height  and  is  unobtrusive  and  mild- 
mannered.  He  wears  rimless  glasses 


and  appears  even  younger  than  his 
38  years. 

A  Rapid,  Prolific  Writer 

Bell’s  writing  style  is  quiet  and 
unadorned,  though  not  lacking  in 
fervor  when  his  emotions  and  convic¬ 
tions  are  aroused.  He  is  a  rapid  and 
prolific  writer.  His  strength,  his  col¬ 
leagues  say,  is  in  his  gift  of  analysis, 
comparison  and  clear  statement. 

Bell  has  been  married  13  years  and 
is  the  father  of  a  daughter,  Melissa, 
age  nine.  With  Mrs.  Bell  they  make 
their  home  in  Forest  Hills,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  where  Bell  spends  many 
hours  cultivating  his  garden. 

An  amateur  camera  enthusiast,  he 
has  not  found  time  to  indulge  in  that 
hobby  in  recent  years.  Now  he  con¬ 
centrates  on  skiing.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Columbia  University  Club.  In 
1938  he  helped  organize  the  New  York 
Financial  Writers  Association,  and 
was  its  first  president. 

Bell  can  best  be  described  as  a  com¬ 
bination  of  political  economist  and 
newspaperman,  with  an  inclination 
toward  the  latter.  That  is  why  he 
returned  to  the  Times  fold,  he  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Bell  left  the  Herald  Tribune  after 
six  months  to  join  the  financial  news 
staff  of  the  Times.  There  he  also 
covered  the  money  markets  and  bank¬ 
ing  circles.  Nine  years  later  almost  to 
the  day,  he  left  the  Times  to  act  as 
financial  adviser  to  New  York  District 
Attorney  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  who  was 
making  the  gubernatorial  race.  That 


Impartial  Expert 
To  Study  Florida 
Citrus  Advertising 
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NLRB  Report  Filed 
In  Citizen-News  Case 

Recommendations  for  reinstatement 
and  back  pay  for  Leonard  Lugoff, 
Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen-News  classi¬ 
fied  solicitor,  and  for  dismissal  of  the 
charges  involving  the  dismissal  of 
Karl  Schlichter,  display  employe, 
were  made  by  C.  W.  Whittemore, 
NLRB  trial  examiner,  in  his  inter¬ 
mediate  report  filed  late  last  month. 

Schlichter  was  one  of  the  five  em¬ 
ployes  over  whom  the  Guild  strike  on 
the  Citizen-News  was  called  in  1938, 
and  had  been  reinstated  pending  the 
Board’s  decision  on  that  case,  which 
was  not  rendered  imtil  last  March. 
The  Board  upheld  the  newspaper,  and 
when  Schlichter  failed  to  then  resign, 
as  agreed  in  the  strike  settlement,  he 
was  again  discharged. 

Lugoff  was  not  a  guild  member 
when  the  strike  was  called,  but  was 
discharged  immediately  following  the 
strike  settlement.  At  that  time  he  re¬ 
quested  the  same  consideration  the 
strikers  were  given  and  was  rein¬ 
stated.  Following  the  board’s  decision 
he  was  again  discharged.  The  guild 
held  that  because  Lugoff  had  since 
joined  the  guild,  the  discharge  was 
for  union  activity.  In  recommending 
his  reinstatement  the  trial  examiner 
also  specified  that  he  receive  back  pay 
to  March  30,  1940,  less  any  commis¬ 
sions  earned  since  then. 


Commission  Adopts  Repor[ 
Urging  Study  of  Results 
After  Criticism  of  Radio  1 


I 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  MEN  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Carroll  Binder,  foreign  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nows,  and  W.  W.  Waymacit,  editor 
of  the  Del  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  are  shown  with  Australian  Minister  of  Informe- 
tion  Senator  H.  Foil  shortly  aftar  their  arrival  in  Sydney  to  study  Australia's  Industrial 
war  effort.  They  are  guests  of  the  Commonwealth  Government.  Lett  to  right: 
Senator  Foil,  Mr.  Binder  and  Mr.  Waymaek. 


Lakeland,  Fla.,  Jan.  30— There 
no  backtracking  on  the  Florida  Citr* 
Commission’s  $^0,000  radio  progii- 
today  as  the  Commission  adopted 
advertising  committee  report  recos^ 
mending  employment  of  “an  impani 
expert,  of  unimpeachable  reputat::  i 
for  thoroughness  and  integrity,  i  > 
study,  survey  and  report  upon  a; ; 
factors  pertaining  to  the  marketing  r  I 
Florida  citrus  fruits.” 

The  report  on  the  advertising  prc. 
gram,  which  this  year  for  the  fir;: 
time  is  making  its  major  eScr 
through  the  radio  instead  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines,  was  the  result  c: 
criticism  two  weeks  ago  by  the  pow- 
erful  Florida  Citrus  Producers  Tra-i 
Association,  whose  directors  charge; 
that  the  ad  program  was  not  showfc; 
satisfactory  results. 

Radio  Commercials  "Weak'' 

Members  of  the  Trade  Associafe 
provide  approximately  one-half  th; 
commission’s  million  dollar  advertbli: 
fund  through  the  state  tax  of  at 
cent  a  box  on  oranges,  three  cents 
on  grapefruit  and  five  cents  on  tan¬ 
gerines. 

Today’s  report,  made  by  Chaimuc 
H.  D.  Ulmer  of  the  advertising  com¬ 
mittee,  noted  that  “criticism  has  bee 
made  to  the  committee  and  to  th 
commission  that  the  radio  commo- 
cials  have  been  weak.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  this  has  been  true  and  ha 
been  largely  due  to  the  inherea 
problems  involved  in  developing  ani 
refining  any  radio  program  to  in 
maximum  selling  power.  In  additioc 
fruit  quality  has  only  recently  im¬ 
proved  to  the  point  where  unquali¬ 
fied  statements  could  be  made. 

“The  committee,  the  advertiiinf 
manager  (L.  W.  Marvin)  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  (Arthur  Kudnei. 
Inc.),  have  been  acutely  conscious d 
this  problem  and  have  made  and  wi 
continue  to  make  every  possible  im¬ 
provement.”  The  current  progim 
the  committee  feels,  closely  approaebs 
the  desired  strength. 

Ulmer  told  a  reporter  that  then 
is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  ha 
committee  to  curtail  the  $560,000  radk 
program,  which  features  Mary  Mar¬ 
garet  McBride  over  a  38-station  CK 
network  five  times  a  week,  15  minute 
a  day.  Miss  McBride  has  been  spend¬ 
ing  this  week  in  Florida  getting  « 
first-hand  picture  of  the  citrus  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  entire  advertising  program  a 
necessarily  elastic  because  a  maj# 
freeze  or  drought  at  any  time  migb 
destroy  fruit  and  drastically  redue 
the  budget,  which  is  entirely  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  advertising  tax.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  original  budget  • 
around  $1,200,000  has  been  cut  * 
approximately  $1,000,000  largely  be 
cause  of  the  long  autumn  drought 

The  McBride  program,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  more  than  half  the  budget 
is  augmented  by  newspaper 
ing,  magazine  advertising,  spot  ra» 
announcements,  car  cards,  billboami 
and  other  media. 

Today’s  report  pointed  out  that  V 
citrus  marketing  problem  is  “cleOT 
so  complex  that  no  single  easy  sw*- 
tion  can  be  found,”  and  cited  a  num¬ 
ber  of  factors  bearing  on  the  situat^ 
and  making  a  detailed  survey  de®' 
able. 


pOB  FEBRUARY  1,  19  41 
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UNCLE  SAM  PORTRAYED  IN  VARIED  ROLES  IN  CARTOONS  ON  WAR  AID 


at  the  rate  WE' re  going 


A  VOICE:  "If  Any  Man  Can  Show  Just  Cause 
Why  They  May  Not  Lawfully  Be  Joined  To¬ 
gether,  Let  Him  Now  Speak  or  Else  Hereafter 
for  Ever  Hold  His  Peace." 


LET'S  END  THIS  POT  AND  KETTLE  ACT 


.Vnt*  York  Daily  \e7vs,  J 


BMI  Signs  Decree 
With  Government; 
ASCAP  Negotiates 

Action  of  Broadcasters 
May  Be  Step  Toward 
Radio  Truce 

What  may  turn  out  to  be  the  first 
definite  step  toward  a  compromise  of 
the  BMI-ASCAP  radio  music  copy¬ 
right  war  was  taken  this  week  by 
Bin  when  that  broadcasters’  organ- 
itdion  signed  a  consent  decree  with 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  de¬ 
cree  which  generally  provides  that 
BHI  will  desist  from  monopolistic 
pnctices  barred  by  the  anti-trust 
laws,  was  signed  only  a  few  hours 
after  the  federal  government  filed  a 
complaint  in  a  Milwaukee  federal 
court  seeking  an  injunction  to  halt 
the  alleged  monopolistic  practices  of 
BMI. 

Terms  Inoperative  New 

The  terms  of  the  decree  will  not 
he  enforced  until  BMI’s  rival,  ASCAP 
(American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors  and  Publishers),  receives 
similar  restrictions  either  through  a 
“went  decree  or  by  prosecution.  One 
of  the  chief  points  of  the  decree  is  a 
pledge  by  BMI  to  license  music  on  a 
Por  piece  or  per  program  basis.  An¬ 
other  clause  states  that  music  fees 
*31  be  cleared  at  the  source  of  the 
®usic,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
fee  will  be  paid  either  by  the  station 
originating  the  program  or  by  the 
oetwork. 

Siwe  the  method  of  computing  the 
®usic  fees  and  the  procedure  for 
ri**ring  them  were,  along  with  the 
performance  price,  the  chief  points 
brought  on  the  split  between 
^dcasters  and  composers,  there  is 
oope  that  a  compromise  might  be 
[oached  should  ASCAP  sign  a  simi¬ 
le  agreement  with  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment. 

The  amount  of  money  that 
^SCAP  should  collect  for  the  per¬ 


formance  of  its  music  over  the  net¬ 
works  would  remain,  of  course,  a 
major  problem. 

Agreement  Unlikely 

Soon  after  the  consent  decree  was 
announced,  attorneys  for  ASCAP  dis¬ 
closed  that  they  had  resumed  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Justice  Department  of¬ 
ficials  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  set¬ 
tlement  that  would  keep  the  depart¬ 
ment  from  filing  the  same  kind  of 
anti-trust  suit  against  ASCAP  that 
was  filed  against  BMI,  and  the  two 
major  networks. 


Persons  close  to  ASCAP,  however, 
said  that  it  was  doubtful  if  any  agree¬ 
ment  would  be  reached  in  the  near 
future.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
terms  of  a  consent  decree  would  be 
much  more  severe  on  ASCAP  than 
on  BMI  since  ASCAP  is  primarily  an 
organization  for  the  protection  of  copy¬ 
rights  and  is  dependent  on  that  func¬ 
tion  for  its  existence.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  explained,  BMI,  owned 
by  the  broadcasting  companies,  has 
many  other  interests. 

Point  one  of  the  terms  of  the  BMI 
consent  decree  states  that  “BMI  agrees 


HEADUGHTS  MAKE  WAVY  LINES  IN  PHOTO 

Camera  fans  of  Syracuse  were  puzzled  Jan.  26  by  the  sawtooth  appearance  of  auto¬ 
mobile  headlight  lines  in  this  night  picture  of  Clinton  Square  which  appeared  on  the 
rotogravure  cover  of  the  Sunday  Post-Standard.  Ordinarily  such  lines  will  show  up 
straight  in  time  exposures.  Physicists  at  Syracuse  University,  commercial  photographers 
and  staff  photographers  were  consulted  without  much  results  until  a  call  was  put 
through  to  John  L.  Mowers,  photographer  for  the  local  lighting  company.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  thar  the  jagged  lines  were  due  to  a  vertical  vibration  of  the  2 1 -story 
building  from  which  the  picture  was  taken.  Architects  said  such  a  vibration  is  possible. 
It  might  have  been  due  to  motors  in  the  basement  of  the  building  or  the  sudden  stops' 
of  elevators.  Those  vibrations  could  last  several  minutes,  they  said.  The  picture  was 
taken  at  about  6  p.m.  by  Robert  W.  Johnston,  Post-Standard  photographer.  Thd 
camera  was  stopped  down  to  f-22  with  a  five-minute  exposure.  The  camera  eras  O 
Speed  Graphic. 


not  to  exercise  exclusive  control  as 
agent  for  any  person,  over  the  per¬ 
forming  rights  of  music  of  which  it 
does  not  own  the  copyright.” 

ASCAP  spokesmen  said  that  this 
clause,  if  applied  to  ASCAP,  might 
prove  its  undoing  since  ASCAP  does 
not  own  copyrights  of  the  music  of 
its  members. 

Under  the  ASCAP  system  the  com¬ 
posers  retain  50%  ownership  of  their 
songs,  a  member  of  the  society  ex¬ 
plained. 

Pay  Boosts  Granted 
In  S.  F.  Guild  Contract 

Final  provisions  of  the  new  two- 
year  San  Francisco-Oakland  Guild 
contract  signed  Jan.  27  included  a 
fixed  scale  of  editorial  department 
wages  boosting  each  bracket  $2.37 
weekly  for  afternoon  dailies. 

This  meant  $57.69  for  five-year  men, 
$46.63  for  four,  $41.09  for  three,  $35.55 
for  two,  $30.04  for  one-year  men  and 
$24.49  for  beginners. 

The  schedule,  substituted  for  a  per¬ 
centage  provision  boosted  five-year 
afternoon  newspapermen  to  the  con¬ 
tract  level  for  five-year  men  on  morn¬ 
ing  dailies. 

By  a  provision  not  included  in  the 
contract,  morning  paper  publishers 
raised  the  pay  of  five-year  men  to 
$60  as  some  have  not  received  raises 
for  four  years. 

The  contracted  scale  for  newcom¬ 
ers  in  this  bracket  is  $57.69. 

NEW  AD  MANAGERS 

Paul  Allingham,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Atchison  (Kan.) 
Globe,  is  now  advertising  manager  of 
the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe  and  News, 
succeeding  Hugh  Norman,  who  has 
been  named  business  manager  of  Sta¬ 
tion  WNBH,  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
owned  by  the  New  Bedj or d- Standard 
Times,  Mercury.  (Tlaude  Fitzgerald, 
formerly  of  Amarillo  and  previously 
with  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  and 
Blackwell  (Okla.)  Tribune,  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of  the 
Atchison  Globe. 
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Bedell  Says  Newspapers 
Have  Unique  Advantages 

Advertising  Specialist  Says  They  Are  Capable 
Of  Producing  Amazing  Results 
When  Properly  Used 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


“NEWSPAPER  advertising  is  a  far 
more  powerful  sales  weapon  than 
most  publishers  and  advertisers  fully 
realize,”  declared 
Clyde  Bedell,  ad¬ 
vertising  and 
selling  specialist, 
in  an  interview 
with  EIditor  & 
Publisher  this 
week.  Newspa¬ 
pers  are  capable 
of  producing 
amazing  results 
when  properly 
sold  and  used  by 
those  who  un¬ 
derstand  the 
medium’s  great 
potentialities,  he  said. 

Mr.  Bedell,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Marshall  Field  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  and  a  well  known 
copywriter  and  advertising  expert, 
last  week  conducted  an  unusual  ‘  post¬ 
graduate  conference  on  advertising 
that  sells”  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Chicago  Federated  Advertising  Club. 
He  told  Editor  &  Publisher  he  is  a 
friend  and  critic  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  As  a  friendly  critic,  he 
places  the  responsibility  for  effective 
advertising  on  both  parties,  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  advertiser. 

Power  of  Good  Copy 
“Few  big  stores  have  any  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  good  newspaper 
copy  to  explode  traffic  into  their 
aisles.”  he  asserted.  ‘‘The  smaller 
store  is,  of  course,  very  much  more 
up  against  it  when  it  comes  to  pre¬ 
paring  advertising  that  sells. 

‘‘Through  the  years,  merchants  and 
manufacturers  have  presumed  that 
advertising  is  sort  of  a  medicine  man 
business,  but  we  are  rapidly  coming 
to  realize  it  is  a  business  man’s  spe¬ 
cialty.  There  are  a  great  many  com¬ 
mon  denominators  of  good  advertising 
which  have  been  isolated  down 
through  the  years  by  advertising  men 
who  have  spent  considerable  time  and 
money,  trying  to  determine  what 
makes  advertising  click. 

“Many  facts  have  been  found  out 
about  writing  good  advertising  copy, 
which  are  often  overlooked  by  people 
who  elsewhere  respect  facts.  Adver¬ 
tising.  while  it  is  being  designed  and 
written  can  take  advantage  of  facts 
which  are  as  concrete  to  the  process 
of  writing,  as  market  figures  are  to 
planning  programs.” 

Psychological  Principle 
At  this  point,  Mr.  Bedell  told  how 
an  advertiser  ignored  one  of  these  so- 
called  common  denominators  of  good 
advertising,  namely,  the  psychological 
principle  of  fusion,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  ad.  although  given  excellent  posi¬ 
tion  on  page  one  of  the  women’s  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper,  at¬ 
tracted.  according  to  a  readership 
survey,  only  Vz  of  1%  of  the  paper’s 
women  readers.  With  smart  copy,  a 
department  store  ad  will  attract  as 


high  as  869c  of  the  women  readers 
of  a  newspaper,  reader  surveys  show. 

“Today,  no  creator  of  anything  is 
above  searching  questions  as  to  why 
and  ‘how  do  you  know?’  ”  he  pointed 
out.  “Such  questions  have  resulted  in 
two  schools  of  copy  respondents.  One 
school  says,  ‘the  secret  is  formula — 
selling  elements — rigid  selling  prin¬ 
ciples — to  be  followed  in  specification 
and  sequence.’  The  other  school  of 
more  entrenched  thought  asserts,  ‘ad¬ 
vertising  must  not  be  harnessed  by 
rules  and  formulas  which  hamper 
creative  genius.  Spontaneity  and  in¬ 
spiration  are  the  keys  to  advertising 
effectiveness.’  ” 

Mr.  Bedell  contends,  however,  that 
a  dynamic,  rational  fusion  of  both 
these  extremist  schools  is  essential  to 
consistently  strong  selling  advertising 
copy.  Either  school  of  thought,  alone, 
ignores  half  of  an  essential  whole, 
he  explains. 

"Proved  Precepts" 

“There  are  proved  precepts  that 
help  materially  in  the  consistent  pro¬ 
duction  of  ads  that  sell,”  he  said. 
“Millions  of  dollars  spent  under  the 
exacting  yardsticks  of  mail  or  trace¬ 
able  returns  bear  witness.  Men  who 
had  to  produce  results  nailed  these 
captured  truths  high  before  us  and 
labelled  them  clearly.  Other  men  have 
used  them  and  reproved  and  con¬ 
firmed  them.” 

The  student  of  advertising  who  ex¬ 
amines  these  accumulated  common 
denominators  finds  they  are  of  two 
types,  he  explained.  “One  has  to  do 
with  selling  technique — principles  of 
persuasion,”  he  stated.  “The  other 
type  has  to  do  with  making  writing 
interesting.  They  have  to  do  with 
style.” 

Asked  for  an  example  of  some  of 
these  common  denominators,  Mr.  Be¬ 
dell  replied: 

“For  instance,  a  very  simple  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  common  denominator  of 
the  selling  category  would  be  the  use 
of  testimony  or  of  authority’s  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  product.  There  are  many 
others.  A  group  of  them  can  be 
woven  into  a  comprehensive  selling 
formula.  The  best  agencies  have  done 
this — not  for  publication. 

Concrete  Terms 

“A  common  denominator  of  the 
other  type  has  been  expressed  most 
pointedly  by  Herbert  Spencer,  who 
said  70  years  ago:  ‘Concrete  terms 
produce  more  vivid  impressions  than 
abstract  ones,  and  should,  when  pos¬ 
sible.  be  used  instead.’  That  is  a 
touchstone  of  good  ad  writing.  Many 
such  touchstones  may  be  compounded 
into  a  set  of  checks  which  enable  the 
advertiser  to  predetermine  if  his  copy 
is  alloyed  with  words  of  little  worth 
and  meaning.” 

In  talking  with  Mr.  Bedell,  one  is 
impressed  with  his  contention  that  a 
great  deal  remains  to  be  done  to  in¬ 
crease  much  of  advertising’s  effective¬ 
ness.  He  insists  that  fewer  advertising 


decisions  should  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  subjective  views.  More,  he  said, 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  ob¬ 
jective  research  and  consideration  of 
prospects  and  what  they  want — and 
will  read. 

Picking  up  a  copy  of  Fortune  mag¬ 
azine,  he  remarked:  ‘‘Here  is  a  mag¬ 
azine  reputedly  going  to  the  busiest 
and  most  perceptive  audience  in  the 
country,  yet  it  has  the  most  amaz¬ 
ingly  high  average  wordage  per  ad 
page.  Advertising’s  faults  are  not 
fundamentals.  They  are  superficial. 
But  today’s  advertising  cannot  do  to¬ 
morrow’s  selling — for  tomorrow’s  sell¬ 
ing  must  be  relatively  as  efficient  as 
are  production  and  operating.” 

Unaware  of  Value 

Directing  his  attention  to  the  part 
that  newspaper  advertising  executives 
can  play  in  making  advertising  more 
productive,  Mr.  Bedell  attacked  the 
problem  from  a  somewhat  critical 
point  of  view.  He  set  forth  the  fol¬ 
lowing  challenge: 

“The  newspaper  publishers,  more 
than  almost  any  other  group  of  en¬ 
trepreneurs  in  the  country,  are  un¬ 
aware  of  the  value  of  what  they  have 
to  sell  and  appear  to  be  more  indif¬ 
ferent  to  its  effective  functioning, 
once  it  is  sold.” 

He  pointed  out  that  manufacturers, 
generally  speaking,  check  their  prod¬ 
ucts  from  time  to  time,  to  determine 
their  usefulness  and  acceptability 
among  consumers.  Yet,  he  charged, 
publishers  are  often  interested  only 
in  selling  the  white  space  in  their 
papers  and  letting  the  advertiser  use 
it  willy-nilly.  The  former  Field  de¬ 
partment  store  ad  manager  believes 
there  should  be  a  greater  effort  on 
the  part  of  newspapers  to  follow 
through  on  the  use  of  white  space 
and  more  attention  given  to  the  short¬ 
comings  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Mr.  Bedell  stated  the  present  con¬ 
tinuing  studies  of  newspaper  reading 
habits  are,  in  his  opinion,  the  greatest 
forward  step  in  this  direction  that 
publishers  have  undertaken  in  many 
years.  Incidentally,  Clyde  Bedell  is 
credited  with  being  the  first  person 
to  coin  the  phrase,  “the  advertiser 
makes  his  own  rate,”  which  is  now 
being  put  to  such  effective  use  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Batter  Ads  Lower  Rates 

“Newspaper  publishers  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  assailed  for  rate  reduc¬ 
tions,”  he  said.  “The  newspaper,  I 
think,  should  be  able  to  say  in  a  cour¬ 
teous  manner  to  the  advertiser,  and 
then  support  its  statement,  ‘If  you 
want  a  rate  reduction,  you  can  earn 
one  very  readily  by  increasing  the 
readership  of  your  advertising.’  ” 

Likewise,  he  feels  that  advertising 
agencies  could  often  do  a  better  job 
for  their  clients  using  newspaper 
space  if  they  kept  in  mind  the  fact 
that  “the  advertiser  makes  his  own 
rate.”  In  this  connection,  he  declared 
that  “in  a  good  many  instances,  the 
advertising  agency  can  utilize  a  more 
local  advertising  viewpoint — and  do  it 
profitably.” 

The  newspaper  usually  provides  a 
much  larger  audience  than  is  actu¬ 
ally  attracted  to  an  advertisement, 
whether  it  be  local  or  national  copy, 
he  added.  “The  advertiser’s  expendi¬ 
ture  is  spread  over  only  that  percent¬ 
age  of  the  audience  which  the  ad  is 
good  enough  to  attract,”  he  stated. 
“He  gets  no  response  or  returns  from 
people  who  do  not  see  his  advertising. 
Therefore,  he  pays  only  for  those  who 
do  see  it.” 

It  is  Mr.  Bedell's  contention  the 


finally  important  rate  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  his  rate,  or  cost,  per  reader 
“Frequently,  even  where  there  is  i 
low  milline  rate,  the  per  reader  co® 
is  very  high  because  of  the  ineffective 
use  of  white  space,”  he  asserted. 

Selling  Message  Important 

Mr.  Bedell  stressed  that  not  only  | 
reading  of  the  ad  is  necessary,  but  the 
average  reader  must  get  a  strong  and 
dynamic  selling  message,  asserting: 
“A  good  ad  makes  its  own  audience 
99  times  out  of  100.”  Position,  he  said, 
is  not  nearly  as  important  as  good 
copy,  properly  supported  by  the  right 
kind  of  merchandising. 

Mr.  Bedell  feels  that  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  greatest  shortcoming  is  its  blind¬ 
ness  to  the  worth  of  its  own  white 
space.  “One  of  the  curses  of  the 
newspaper  business,”  he  declared,  'is 
the  fact  that  newspaper  advertising  h 
so  frequently  profitable,  even  when 
poorly  done.” 

He  has  the  utmost  faith  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  newspapers  to  produce  far 
greater  response  because  he  sees  in 
this  primary  advertising  medium 
many  advantages  not  possessed  by 
other  media.  Among  the  newspaper’s 
unique  advantages,  he  point^  out, 
are  the  following: 

1.  Responsibility — the  ties  of  local 
interest. 

2.  Flexibility — anyone  can  use  it 

3.  Pertinence — it  is  a  NEWSpaper. 

4.  Immediacy — the  appeal  of  now. 

Should  Aid  Advertisers 

Taking  into  consideration  these  ad¬ 
vantages,  Mr.  Bedell  contends  the 
newspaper  is  the  logical  medium  to 
aid  advertisers  to  use  white  space 
more  intelligently.  “The  newspaper 
provides  the  most  natural  and  direct 
bridge  between  seller  and  buyer,”  he 
declared,  “and,  therefore,  can  most 
quickly  prove  the  efficacy  of  its  sug¬ 
gested  improvements,  thanks  to  the 
immediacy  of  newspaper  advertising 
results.” 

As  a  parting  shot,  he  took  occasion 
to  offer  some  friendly  criticism  of  the 
average  newspaper’s  promotional  ad¬ 
vertising  appeal. 

“Publishers,  themselves,  in  their 
own  promotion  copy,  prove  beyond 
all  doubt  they  don’t  know  the  value 
of  white  space,  or  how  powerfully 
they  can  achieve  a  sales  objective," 
he  said. 

He  contends  that  most  newspaper 
promotion  ads  devoted  to  leadership 
claims  in  circulation  or  advertising 
linage  leave  little  impression  on  the 
average  advertising  or  sales  execu¬ 
tive.  It  would  be  better,  he  insists, 
to  impress  the  advertiser  with  the 
unique  qualities  of  the  paper  and  its 
market.  “The  typical  American  news¬ 
paper  is  unique,”  he  said.  “There  are 
no  two  papers  alike.  Very  few  news¬ 
papers  attempt  to  exploit,  or  make  the 
most  of  their  own  individual  situ¬ 
ations.” 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


WILLIAM  R.  BAKER.  JR.,  Robbi 
Lusk,  and  Clarence  Goshorn  were 
named  this  week  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Benton  &  Bowles. 
Inc.,  New  York.  The  election  oi 
Gerald  Carson  as  a  vice-president  was 
also  announced. 

Henry  H.  Haupt,  newly  elected  vice- 
president  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn.  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  company’s  Minneapolis 
office. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


^  Dazzling  Redheads 
Spread  Macy’s  Glory 
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ffHEN  retail  advertising  news  is 
made,  Macy’s  in  New  York,  fre¬ 
quently  makes  it. 

Newest  promotion  stunt  of  this 
vide-awake  organization  which  has 
set  the  town  talking  is  the  quartet  o7 
ravishing  redheads,  gowned,  furred 
and  bejewelled  in  the  most  up-to- 


spots  and  important  social  galas,  and 
by  their  even  more  sudden  disappear¬ 
ance  when  curiosity  about  their  iden¬ 
tity  became  too  keen. 

“Last  night,  at  the  opening  of  Moss 
Hart’s  brilliant  musical  play,  ‘Lady 
In  The  Dark,’  first  nighters,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  being  ogled  and  stared  at 


Diii  is  half  of  the  double  truck  in  New  York  Times  announcing  the  redheads, 
other  half  told  the  story  of  the  idea. 


The 


the-minute  styles,  who  have  been 
seen  for  the  past  six  weeks  at  the 
most  swank  gatherings  the  Big  Town 
affords. 

‘The  Dazzling  Macy  Redheads”  as 
they  are  termed,  appaear  as  a  group 
with  a  single  male  escort  at  fashion¬ 
able  functions,  first  nights,  high-toned 
restaurants  and  night  clubs.  Their 
striking  appearance  sets  tongues  wag¬ 
ging.  Society  with  a  capital  S  stops 
sipping  its  champagne  to  ask  who 
ih^  are,  to  comment  on  their  strik¬ 
ing  gowns.  Macy’s  sees  to  it  that  there 
B  not  too  much  suspense.  The  word 
goes  around  that  they  are  manne- 
<|uins  displaying  the  latest  creations 
:  from  Macy’s  Little  Shop, 
j  The  idea,  suggested  and  worked  out 
j  by  John  Goodwillie,  director  of  spe- 
I  dal  events  for  Macy’s,  was  adopted 
in  mid-December,  but  was  not  fea¬ 
tured  in  any  Macy  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  until  Friday,  Jan.  24.  On  that 
<hy  double  truck  copy  ten  inches  deep 
wsused  in  the  New  York  Times  car- 
tying  pictures  of  the  “dazzling  red- 
beads.”  The  copy  on  one  page  told 
shout  the  stunt  in  detail;  on  the  fac¬ 
ing  page  the  redheads  were  linked 
stith  copy  promoting  the  sale  of  the 
^cy  brand  silk  stockings,  Crepetex. 

The  delay  in  featuring  the  quartet 
®  paid  space  was  to  permit  Macy’s 
to  decide  whether  the  promotion  had 
“dicked.” 

First  copy  had  this  to  say  of  the 
idea; 

"Let  Time  decide  who  the  man  of 
jhe  year  is.  But  definitely,  the  four 
^es  of  the  year  are  redheads.  Four 
^ng  stemmed  American  beauties  with 
®ming  red  hair.  Four  dazzling,  dra¬ 
matically  dres^d  females  escorted  by 
lone  male. 

For  weeks  now,  they  have  tanta- 
New  York’s  smart  set  by  their 
^wden  appearance  at  the  gay  night 


themselves,  struggled  for  a  better 
glimpse  of  the  redheads. 

“Who  are  these  redheads?  Macy 
mannequins.  What  is  their  job?  To 
help  forecast  your  fashion  future. 
Are  they  an  original  Macy  idea?  Not 
at  all.  Now  that  New  York  has  be¬ 
come  the  world’s  fashion  center,  we 
are  simply  first  to  borrow  that  de¬ 
lightful  French  couturier  custom  of 
sending  mannequins  to  the  outstand¬ 
ing  social  events.” 

There  is  no  doubt  the  redheads 
have  arrived  as  a  feature  of  New 
York  night  life.  According  to  Mr. 
Goodwillie,  Macy’s  is  receiving  a 
stream  of  letters  from  night  clubs, 
hotels,  restaurants,  special  events  and 
organizations  requesting  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  quartet.  Only  a  few  can 
be  accepted,  since  the  redheads  are 
sent  upon  their  nocturnal  pilgrimages 
only  once  a  week.  The  reason  is  that 
this  type  of  color  advertising  is  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  first  week,  however, 
they  journeyed  abroad  three  nights. 
A  typical  evening  sees  them  at  a  fash¬ 
ionable  restaurant,  a  theatre  or  so¬ 
cial  gathering,  and  later  on  at  a 
well-known  night  club. 

The  idea  was  fairly  simple,  but 
working  it  out  was  a  headache,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Goodwillie.  At  first 
authentic  redheads  were  sought. 

“I  think  we  saw  most  of  the  red¬ 
heads  in  New  York  but  they  just 
wouldn’t  do,”  he  said.  “You  just 
couldn’t  team  them  up.  Then,  after 
much  searching,  we  matched  up  four 
models  from  the  Powers  and  the  Con¬ 
over  agencies  and  started  out  to  find 
four  red  wigs.  Did  you  ever  try  to 
get  a  lustrous,  realistic  red  wig?  Don’t 
do  it.  They  not  only  have  to  be  cus¬ 
tom  made,  but  each  has  to  be  created 
to  fit  the  face  of  the  wearer.  In  ad¬ 
dition  these  had  to  be  especially  and 
cunningly  made  so  as  to  withstand 


face  to  face  inspection.  Stage  wigs, 
which  are  seen  from  a  distance, 
wouldn’t  do. 

“Well,  we  finally  conquered  the  wig 
problem.  But  we  definitely  aged. 
After  that  the  plan  fell  together 
fairly  easily.” 

And,  by  the  way,  Macy  copy  reveals 
that  the  girls  wear  wigs. 

The  redheads  are  now  a  fixture  of 
Macy  promotion  and  will  be  featured 
frequently  in  the  store’s  advertising. 
They  are  regarded  not  only  as  a  float¬ 
ing  fashion  show,  Mr.  Goodwillie  says, 
but  also  as  good  institutional  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  store  gets  its  money’s  worth 
when  the  dazzling  quartet  sweeps  into 
a  gala  gathering  and  a  murmur  rip¬ 
ples  to  the  far  corners: 

“They’re  from  Macy’s!'' 

This  week  on  their  night  out  the 
glamourous  ones  were  loaded  with 
diamonds  from  the  Macy  jewelry  de¬ 
partment  and  in  addition  to  their  male 
escort  a  detective  accompanied  them. 
Soon  a  suave,  swarthy  heart-breaker 
of  the  time-tested  ^uth  American 
millionaire  type  will  be  added  to  the 
troupe,  just  in  case  some  of  the 
women  in  the  audience  are  not  giving 
the  redheads  enough  attention. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
success  of  the  Macy  venture  will 
cause  other  stores  about  the  country 
to  try  the  idea. 

Another  Macy  Innovation 

SINCE  THIS  seems  to  be  a  Macy  col¬ 
umn  we  would  like  to  mention  the 
innovation  in  large  capital  letters  the 
store  has  adopted  in  recent  weeks.  It 
really  began  last  summer  when  ar- 


Two  examples  of  capital  letter  treatment 
of  Macy  name.  Actual  size  was  4  inches 
wide,  2*/}  inches  deep. 

lists  were  asked  to  draw  letters  using 
the  products  advertised  to  form  the 
characters. 

Dropped  for  a  time,  the  idea  was 
revived  just  before  Christmas  with 
the  use  of  big,  ornate,  hand-drawn 
■scroll  letters,  used  as  the  capital  let¬ 
ters,  for  instance  in  the  line  "Macy’s 
Christmas  Gift  Offerings.”  The  let¬ 
ters  were  sometimes  three  to  four 
inches  wide  and  two  and  one-half 
inches  deep,  with  the  following  let¬ 
ters  in  much  smaller  script.  The  ex¬ 
quisitely  -  fashioned,  bold  letters 
caught  and  held  the  eye. 

Recently  letters  cut  out  from  pho¬ 
tographs  have  been  frequently  used. 
A  background  of  swans  was  utilized 
to  announce  Macy’s  White  Month. 


Currently  letters  cut  from  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  modern  living  room  are 
used  in  lines  announcing  the  Mid- 
Winter  Furniture  Show. 

The  art  department,  given  free  rein, 
leaped  at  the  idea  of  fashioning  letters 
from  products  and  gave  imagination 
full  play.  This  eye-arresting  idea 
has  been  widely  copied. 

■ 

Ice  Group  Will  Spend 
$500,000  for  1941  Ads 

National  Ice  Advertising,  Inc.,  will 
budget  approximately  $500,000  for  its 
1941  campaign,  including  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  a  newspaper  Sunday  supplement 
has  been  used  in  the  campaign  and 
the  first  time  that  the  ads  mention 
both  the  trade  names  and  prices  of 
different  ice  refrigerators. 

NIA  is  the  cooperative  organization 
of  the  National  Association  of  Ice  In¬ 
dustries,  a  trade  association  whose 
membership  is  made  up  of  ice  compa¬ 
nies  and  manufacturers  of  ice  refriger¬ 
ators  and  ice  equipment.  Last  year 
newspaper  mats  were  sent  to  local 
dealers  but  no  mat  service  has  yet 
been  arranged  for  1941.  Donahue  & 
Coe,  New  York  advertising  agency, 
handles  the  account. 

It  was  learned  this  week  that  sev¬ 
eral  schools  of  journalism,  including 
the  one  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
have  expressed  interest  in  a  film 
which  shows  how  Donahue  &  Coe  pre¬ 
pared  the  1941  campaign  for  the  ice 
group.  The  film,  which  depicts  every¬ 
thing  from  the  surveys  made  for  the 
campaign  to  the  actual  laying  out  of 
the  ads,  was  first  shown  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Ice  Industries  held  in  New  Orleans 
last  fall. 

■ 

B&M  Ads  Tell  How 
Winter  Delays  Trains 

“That’s  a  h — 1  of  a  way  to  run  a 
railroad”  is  the  unusual  caption  of 
a  newspaper  ad  run  by  the  Boston  and 
Maine  railroad  this  week  to  explain  to 
the  public  why  their  trains  are  some¬ 
times  a  few  minutes  late  during 
stormy  winter  weather. 

The  ad,  which  was  run  in  all  of  the 
Boston  dailies  and  in  the  dailies  and 
weeklies  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  line 
in  suburban  Boston,  centers  around  a 
line  drawing  of  a  railroad  passenger 
pointing  an  accusing  finger  at  a  con¬ 
ductor.  The  passenger  is  drawn  about 
three  times  as  large  as  the  conductor. 

Copy  lists  five  reasons  why  the  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Maine  trains  are  sometimes 
behind  schedule.  These  reasons  are; 
(1)  About  50%  more  passengers  take 
the  trains  during  cold  weather  and 
since  the  passengers  stay  in  the  sta¬ 
tions  until  the  last  minute,  it  takes 
them  longer  to  board  the  trains;  (2) 
food  trains  are  held  up  by  the  bad 
weather  and  they  in  turn  hold  up  the 
commuters’  trains;  (3)  suburban  trains 
have  to  wait  for  delayed  freight  trains 
to  pass;  (4)  railroad  men  catch  cold 
and  get  the  grippe  like  everyone  else; 
and  (5)  sudden  changes  in  weather 
cause  an  extra  rush  which  upsets  the 
schedule  for  a  few  minutes. 


$250,000  CAMPAIGN 

Blackstone  Products  Co.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Aspertane,  a  headache  rem¬ 
edy,  will  spend  $250,000  on  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1941.  Large  and  small  space 
will  be  used  extensively  in  New  York 
newspapers. 
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Speakers  Stress 
Free  Press  Need 
At  Ohio  Meeting 


Newspaper  Groups  Hear 
Grove  Pattersoo,  A.  H. 
Morrill  .  .  .  250  Attend 


Necessity  of  maintaining  freedom 
of  the  press  in  these  chaotic  times 
was  stressed  by  two  speakers  who 
addressed  the  two-day  convention  of 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Association  in 
Columbus,  Jan.  23  and  24. 

Albert  H.  Morrill,  Cincinnati,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  &  Bak¬ 
ing  Co.,  likened  editors  to  “sentinels 
on  the  watch  towers  of  freedom.” 
Freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
the  press  “must  be  preserved  peace¬ 
fully  if  possible  but  if  necessary  by 
force,”  Mr.  Morrill  declared. 


NEW  OmCERS  OF  N.  Y.  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 

L  to  R.:  E.  M.  Waterbury,  Oswego  Palladium>Time$,  retiring  president  N.  Y.  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association;  Wallace  Odell,  Tarrytown  News;  Karl  H.  Thiesing,  executive 
secretary;  Henry  M.  James,  Hudson  Star,  new  president,  conversing  during  the 
meeting  in  Syracuse,  Jan.  21-22.  (E.  &  P.,  Jan.  25,  pg.  8.) 


Grove  PaHersoa  Speaks 

A  free  press.  Grove  Patterson,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  told  the  con¬ 
vention,  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
keep  “one  man  or  one  group  of  men 
from  stealing  a  government  and  ad¬ 
ministering  it  in  the  interest  of  a 
privileged  few.” 

Editor  Patterson  declared  that  free 
expression  is  the  most  important  at¬ 
tribute  of  democracy  and  a  free  news¬ 
paper  is  its  most  vital  and  needful 
m^um  “for  the  printed  word  gives 
permanence  to  free  expression. 

“Unhappily,  the  average  American 
does  not  think  through  the  meaning  of 
a  free  press,  its  significance  in  a  rep¬ 
resentative  government,”  he  add^. 
“It  probably  occurs  only  to  a  minority 
that  the  institutions  of  a  democracy 
must  rest  upon  a  system  which  opens 
and  keeps  a  channel  for  human  ex¬ 
pression,  a  channel  through  which 
flows  from  the  center  of  government 
the  stream  of  information  which 
makes  it  possible  for  a  democratic  or¬ 
ganization  to  function  over  the  far- 
flung  territory  of  a  nation.” 

Mr.  Patterson  said  the  responsible 
editor,  long  ago,  “came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  he  faced  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  newspaper  into  something 
more  than  a  newspaper  ...  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  into  an  institution  for  constant 
and  continuing  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity  .  .  .  pf  making  it  the  chief 
agent  lor  enabling  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  to  function. 

“Because  that  opportunity  has  been 
generally  grasped.”  he  went  on,  “de¬ 
spite  the  ink  spots  put  upon  the  white 
page  by  those  who  either  do  not  know 
better  or  do  not  care,  newspapers  in 
America  today  are  better  than  at  any 
time  in  their  history.” 

AfKIiofred  Greapt  Elect 
Meeting  simultaneously  in  Colum¬ 
bus  were  three  affiliated  O.N.A. 
groups,  the  Ohio  Select  List,  the  As¬ 
sociated  Ohio  Oailies,  and  the  Buck¬ 
eye  Press  Group.  The  latter  group 
elected  the  following  officers:  E.  W. 
Lampson,  Jefferson  Gazette,  presi¬ 
dent;  C.  W.  Griswold,  Columbiana 
Ledger,  vice-president,  and  Eugene  M. 
Miller,  Loudenville  Times,  executive 
secretary,  Harold  K.  Schellenger, 
Ohio  State  University  News  Bureau, 
recording  secretary,  and  Leonard  Ins- 
ley,  Worthington  News,  treasurer,  were 
re-elected. 

Officers  of  the  Associated  Ohio 
Dailies  were  re-elected  as  follows: 
R.  C.  Snyder,  Sandusky  Newspapers. 
Inc.,  president;  Spencer  Myers,  Mid¬ 
dletown  Journal,  vice-president;  Al¬ 
bert  V.  Dix,  Martins  Ferry  Times, 
treasurer,  and  Frank  Spencer,  New¬ 
ark  Advocate,  secretary. 

Three-year  terms  as  trustees  of  the 


Ohio  Newspaper  Association  were 
voted  E.  C.  Dix,  Wooster  Record;  J. 
A.  Van  Buren,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
and  R.  B.  Howard,  London  Madison 
Press. 

Other  speakers  at  the  two-day  meet¬ 
ing,  attended  by  250  publishers  and 
executives,  included  Prof.  Karl  Kraus- 
kopf,  Ohio  University,  Athens;  Claris 
Adams,  Columbus,  president  of  the 
Ohio  State  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and 
Governor  John  W.  Bricker,  of 
Ohio. 

In  competition  for  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Hillsboro  News-Herald  won 
first  place  for  general  excellence  of 
its  product. 

First  awards  in  the  Select  List  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  contest  were: 
Advertising:  Under  5,000  circulation, 
Conneaut  News-Herald;  5,000  to  10,- 
000,  Ironton  Tribune;  over  10,000, 
Athens  Messenger;  best  promotion. 
Portsmouth  Times. 


Paul  Scott  Mowrer 
Corrects  Errors 
Of  Fact  in  Book 


make,  but  they  have  no  control  over  ' 
our  policies.  These  have  been  de¬ 
termined,  until  he  became  Secretai;  ' 
of  the  Navy,  entirely  by  Colonel  Knox, 
in  constant  conference  and  consulta- 
tion  with  his  editorial  associates. 

The  book  quotes  Raymond  Gram 
Swing  and  says  that  he  “once  worked 
for  Knox.”  Mr.  Swing  is  one  of  my 
old  and  good  friends,  but  the  fact  a, 
he  never  “worked  for  Knox.”  He  was 
a  foreign  correspondent  for  this  news-  L 
paper,  and  an  excellent  one,  in  the  ■ 
days  of  Victor  Lawson. 

The  book  states  that  Colonel  Knox 
“learned  the  newspaper  businea 
working  for  Hearst.”  The  fact  is  that 
Colonel  Knox  has  been  a  newspaper- 
man  all  his  life,  and  a  very  successful  | 
one.  He  was  first  employed  by  Mr.  t 
Hearst  in  1927  as  publisher  of  Hearst’s  ^ 
Boston  newspapers,  and  later  becamt  E 
general  manager  of  all  the  Hearst , 
newspapers,  a  post  from  which  he  re-  r 
signed  in  1931.  (See  Who’s  Who.)  [ 
Without  knowing  much  about  it,  1  i 
imagine  that  in  this  period  Mr.  Hearst  i 
learned  as  much  concerning  the  news-  * 
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14sts  Rules  for  Good 
Advertising  Headlines 


Paul  ScoH  Mowrer,  editor  of  the 
CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS,  hat 
sent  the  following  letter  to  Simon 
&  Schuster,  New  York,  correcting 
several  statements  about  the  Daily 
Newt  in  their  recent  book  “The 
Newt  and  How  to  Understand  It", 
of  which  Quincy  Howe  is  the  author. 
Mr.  Mowrer't  letter  has  so  much 
information  of  general  interest  to 
newspaper  people  that  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  it  glad  to  grant  his 
request  that  we  print  it. 

January  24. 


Messrs.  Simon  and  Schuster, 
Publishers. 


Gentlemen: 


Good  newspaper  advertising  head¬ 
lines  are  those  that  make  the  quickest, 
simplest  and  most  believable  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  reader,  John  Caples  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
told  members  of  the  post-graduate 
conference  on  “advertising  that  sells” 
staged  by  the  Chicago  Federated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  last  week-end. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  “Tested 
Headlines,”  Mr.  Caples  said  that  a  con¬ 
tinuous  study  of  newspaper  readers  in 
test  communities  has  revealed  that 
successful  copy  must  be  brief,  have 
simplicity,  be  believeable,  specific  and 
direct,  llie  public  reacts  the  same  to 
advertising  copy,  whether  it  be  in 
Bangor,  Me.,  or  Needles,  Ariz.,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

He  listed  the  following  rules  for 
good  advertising  headlines: 


1.  There  must  be  appeal  to  the 
right  audience. 

2.  The  headlines  must  be  easy  to 
understand  and  be  direct. 

3.  The  headlines  must  be  brief  and 
have  a  quick  message. 

4.  The  headlines  must  be  believe¬ 
able  and  self-proving. 

5.  There  must  be  appeal  to  readers. 

6.  The  headlines  must  have  self- 
interest  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

Mr.  Caples  pointed  out  that  other 
elements  for  good  ad  headlines  include 
news,  timeliness,  testimonials,  bargains, 
sex  appeal,  free,  curiosity,  price,  “how 
to,”  “why,”  “act  now,”  money  (make 
or  save)  and  quick.  “These  words,  or 
ideas  associated  with  these  words,  are 
an  aid  in  making  up  good  headlines,” 
he  said. 


A  book  recently  published  by  your 
firm,  entitled  'The  News  and  How  to 
Understand  It,”  and  written  by  Quincy 
Howe,  has  come  to  my  attention. 

It  contains  some  complimentary  re¬ 
marks  concerning  our  foreign  service, 
though  the  compliments  are  in  part 
nullified  by  Mr.  Howe’s  statement  that 
some  of  our  correspondents  are 
‘'propaganda  agents.”  That,  surely,  is 
a  pretty  broad  charge! 

I  am  writing  you,  however,  not  to 
discuss  Mr.  Howe’s  opinions,  for 
which,  of  course,  he  alone  is  respon¬ 
sible,  but  to  point  out  certain  errors 
of  fact  which  it  seems  to  us  could 
easily  have  been  avoided  by  more 
diligent  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the 
author. 

The  book  states  that  the  Daily 
News  is  “owned  by  Colonel  Frank 
Knox  and  a  group  of  conservative  big 
businessmen.”  The  fact  is  that,  while 
we  have  many  stockholders,  the  finan¬ 
cial  control  reposes  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Colonel  Knox,  by  reason  of 
his  ownership  or  voting  control  of 
appreciably  more  than  half  of  the 
outstanding  shares  of  stock. 

The  book  states  that  those  who  own 
this  newspaper  “speak  with  the  voice 
of  American  big  business,”  and  that 
this  newspaper  “has  closer  ties  with 
big  business  than  the  New  York  Times 
has.”  Mention  is  made  of  Mr.  Sewell 
Avery  as  one  of  our  directors.  The 
fact  is  that  our  directors  were  chosen 
not  because  of  their  business  connec¬ 
tions,  but  because  of  their  civic  stand¬ 
ing  in  Chicago.  They  are  of  course 
encouraged  to  discuss  our  editorial 
policies  with  our  management,  and 
to  make  any  suggestions  they  care  to 


paper  business  from  Colonel  Knox  as 
Colonel  Knox  learned  from  Mr. 
Hearst. 

■  The  book  states  that  Colonel  Knox 
resigned  “as  chairman  of  the  board  d 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  when  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Roosevelt  cabinet.”  The  fact 
is  Hiat  Colonel  Knox  did  not  resign 
from  anything.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
Daily  News.  He  is  president  of  tie 
corporation.  On  being  granted  a  lean 
of  absence  as  editor  and  publisher,  he 
entrusted  the  management  temporar¬ 
ily  to  a  committe  of  three  of  his  as¬ 
sociates.  Lynn  E.  Aldrich,  treasurer 
of  the  Daily  News,  is  chairman  of  ths 
committee,  of  which  George  Hartfori 
as  advertising  director,  and  I,  as  edi¬ 
tor,  are  the  other  members. 

A  man  who  assumes  to  write  i 
book  is  assumed  to  speak  with  some 
authority.  Persons  consulting  boob 
should  be  able  to  assume  that  state 
ments  made  as  fact  are  indeed  fact 
duly  verified  by  the  author.  There  it 
no  way  now  by  which  Mr.  Howe  cu 
correct  his  misstatements  concemiai 
us.  But  in  the  interests  of  those  ids 
may  in  future  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  us,  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Editor  &  PuBLismat,  witfai 
request  that  they  be  so  kind  as  to 
publish  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Paul  Scott  Mowrer, 
Editor. 
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Editor  Ordered 
Deported  By  Panama 


Edward  William  (Ted)  Scott,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Panama  American,  wos 
ordered  deported  this  week  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Arnulfo  Arias  of  Panama  fcr 
sending  to  the  United  Press  dispatche 
allegedly  attributing  a  totalitarian 
tendency  to  the  Mayor  of  Panama 
and  for  ridiculing  government  func¬ 
tionaries  in  articles  in  the  Panama 
American. 

Scott,  a  British  subject,  tempore- 
ily  escaped  custody  of  Panama  poli« 
by  leaping  from  a  patrol  wagon  and 
crossing  into  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
but  was  later  returned  to  Panama 
police  by  Balboa  authorities.  On  Jan 
29  he  was  denied  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  on 
Thursday  was  awaiting  deportati^ 

The  Panama  American  is  publisbw 
by  Dr.  Harmodio  Arias,  a  brother  * 
the  President  and  himself  a 
President.  The  two  brothers  biw  p 
when  Harmodio  charged  Arnulfo  wi® 
totalitarian  leanings.  Scott, 
learned  in  New  York,  is  not  a  UnitwB 
Press  correspondent  but  ({ 

filed  dispatches  for  the  paper,  wmetj 
is  a  U.P.  client.  ' 
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Newsprint  Mill 
In  Virginia 
Being  Studied 

Possible  construction  of  a  mill  in 
Virginia  to  manufacture  newsprint 
from  Southern  pine  was  discussed  by 
Major  Raymond  B.  Bottom,  president  wine  promotion  work,  it  was  reported 
of  *e  Newport  News  Press  and  Times  ‘  “ 

Herald,  at  the  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  23rd  midwinter  meeting  held 
Jan.  24-25  at  the  Hotel  Virginian, 

Lynchburg. 

Major  Bottom  reported  that  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  is  making 
a  sruvey  of  Virginia’s  woodlands,  the 
result  of  which  will  be  available  soon 
and  will  be  useful  in  considering  plans 
for  the  establishment  of  a  plant  to 
produce  newsprint  paper.  Approxi¬ 
mately  $7,000,000  will  be  required  to 
construct  a  plant  to  turn  out  about 
50.000  tons  a  year,  he  added. 

Northernmost  Pine  State 
Inquiry  has  been  made  of  Virginia 
dailies  as  to  whether  they  will  use 
the  newsprint  “if  and  when  it  is 
manufactured  in  the  State,”  and  the 
response  was  satisfactory,  Major 
Bottom  said. 

Virginia  is  the  northernmost  State  in 
which  Southern  pine,  the  most  suit¬ 
able  pulp  for  newspapers,  grows  and 
it  is  but  24  hours  away  by  any  mode 
of  transportation  from  the  big  metro¬ 
politan  dailies,  which  use  SO'vf  of  it. 

Major  Bottom  said. 

The  Lee  Editorial  Award  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Arthur  Derieux  Davidson, 
editor  of  the  Northern  Virginia  Daily, 
and  the  association  voted  to  establish 
an  annual  $100  award  to  the  reporter 
writing  the  best  news  story  of  the  year. 

Certificates  of  merit  were  given 
three  other  Virginia  editors — Major 
Bottom;  Thomas  J,  MeSpadden,  former 
editor  of  the  Lexington  Gazette,  and 
A.  Robbins,  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher 
Hopewell  News. 

C.  C.  Rhame  certificates  in  a  better 
newspaper  contest  among  the  state’s 
daily  newspapers  were  awarded  to  the 
Richmond  Times- Dispatch  for  the  best 
front  page  and  best  press  work  among 
the  large  papers  and  the  Roanoke 
World-News  tor  best  general  make-up 
and  best  handling  of  display  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Among  the  medium-size  dailies,  the 
Newport  News  Tlmes-Herald  won 
first  place  for  best  front  page,  best 
general  make-up  and  best  handling 
of  display  advertising,  while  the 
Newport  News  Daily  Press  was  first 
in  best  press  work. 

Small  Oaillet  Award 
Among  the  smaller  dailies,  the 
Brietol  Herald-Courier  took  first 
honors  for  best  front  page,  best  gen¬ 
eral  make-up  and  best  press  work, 
and  the  Fredericksburg  Free  Lance- 
Star  was  named  first  in  best  handling 
of  display  advertising. 

T.  J.  Twentyman,  a  sales  promotion 
expert,  who  is  with  the  Loveman, 

Joseph  and  Loeb  department  store  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  discussed  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  newsioaper  advertising. 

'The  newspaper  is  the  liveliest  educa¬ 
tional  force  in  the  country  today,”  he 
said,  “and  it  is  up  to  us  to  use  it.” 

Lieut.  Col.  Ward  H.  Maris,  chief  of 
the  public  relations  branch  of  the  War 
Department  said  the  press  can  play 
a  major  role  in  building  up  national 
morale  during  these  critical  times. 

Major  Powell  Glass,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lynchburg  News  and 
Daily  Advance  and  State  Senator 
^^*rter  Glass,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Advance,  were  hosts  to  the  visiting 
aewspiapermen  at  a  buffet  luncheon 
the  Hotel  Virginian  Friday. 


Wine  Advisory  Board 
Plans  5- Year  Drive 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  27 — Newspaper 
advertising  copy  of  the  Wine  Advisory 
Board,  placed  by  the  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  agency,  will  continue  on  a  five- 
year  program  if  the  California  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  accepts  proposals 
now  before  it  for  the  extension  of  this 


here  Jan.  23  at  a  meeting  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  vintners  and  Liquor  Control 
Board  officials. 

Standish  C.  Marsh,  eastern  account 
executive  for  J.  Walter  Thompson,  told 
a  luncheon  meeting  of  Pennsylvania’s 
wine  industry — which  for  the  most 
part  bottles  California  wine — that  the 
five-year  advertising  schedule  would 
probably  show  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  space  purchased,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  present  three-year  sched¬ 
ule,  on  which  $2,000,000  is  being  spent. 
Mr.  Marsh  explained  that  expenditures 
for  wine  promotion  will  rise  with  wine 
consumption,  as  the  California  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  collects  revenue 
for  this  work  on  a  basis  of  output  from 
the  cooperating  wineries. 

Home-made  wine,  according  to  Thos. 
D.  Frye,  executive  director  for  the 
Liquor  Control  Board,  is  still  used  by 
about  50%  of  Pennsylvania’s  wine  con¬ 
sumers,  although  wine  sales  in  the 
state  have  jumped  from  500,000  gal¬ 
lons  in  1934  to  3,500,000  gallons  in  1940. 
■ 

F.  M.  Knox  Co.  Issues 
Copy  Fitting  Guide 

A  guide  to  copy  fitting  for  use  in 
fitting  type-written  copy  into  layouts 
for  any  kind  of  printed  matter,  has 
been  issued  by  the  Frank  M.  Knox 
Company,  Inc.  of  New  York.  The 
guide  is  a  section  of  the  Knox  Stand¬ 
ard  Guide  to  Planned  Printing. 

Said  to  be  an  entirely  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  copy  fitting,  the  Guide  is 
designed  for  use  by  beginners  as  well 
as  experts.  A  central  table  lists  870 
type  faces  covering  both  hand  and 
machine-set  and  showing  exactly  how 
many  characters  of  each  face  can  be 
set  in  one  square  inch.  The  table 
covers  all  type  sizes  from  6  to  18- 
point,  set  solid  as  well  as  with  various 
line  spacings. 

Other  tables  show  the  nmnber  of 
characters  of  type-written  copy,  the 
number  of  square  inches  of  copy  area, 
and  the  space  to  be  allowed  for  all 
sizes  of  display  lines.  A  feature  of  the 
guide  is  said  to  be  its  use  to  show  in¬ 
stantly  which  faces  a  printer  or  com¬ 
positor  has  on  hand. 

■ 

Wrigley  Outdoor  Ads 
To  Go  Thru  Agencies 

Chicago,  Jan.  27  —  TTie  Wm.  Wrig¬ 
ley,  Jr.,  Company  announced  recent¬ 
ly  that  its  entire  national  schedule 
of  street  car  and  transportation  ad¬ 
vertising  would  henceforth  be  placed 
through  advertising  agencies.  It  is 
estimated  that,  as  a  result,  agencies 
will  receive  more  than  $1,000,000  in 
gross  billings  from  the  Wrigley  gum 
company. 

This  new  policy  is  in  line  with  the 
recent  announcement  of  National 
Transitads,  Inc.,  to  accept  advertising 
only  through  recognized  agencies  and 
to  allow  the  full  15%  standard 
agency  commission.  National  Transit¬ 
ads  cover  over  70%  of  the  nation’s 
street  cars,  subways,  motor  coaches, 
elevated  and  suburban  trains.  The 
Wrigley  company  recently  announced 
its  support  of  this  new  company  in 
order  to  standardize  methods  of  plac¬ 
ing  transportation  advertising 
throughout  the  U.  S. 


REPORTS  21%  GAIN 

Advertising  revenue  of  the  First  3 
Markets  Group  in  1940  showed  a  21.4% 
gain  over  1939,  it  was  announced  this 
week.  Specializing  in  rotogravure  and 
colorgravure,  the  group  consists  of 
the  Sunday  roto  sections  of  the  New 
York  News,  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

■ 

Pontiac  Press  Wins 
Detroit  Adcroit  Award 

East  Lansing,  Mich.,  Jan.  27 — Lead¬ 
ers  of  interventionist  and  non-inter¬ 
ventionist  groups  figuratively  clutched 
the  lapels  of  Michigan  editors  and 
publishers  here  Jan.  23-24  describing 
the  consequences  if  they  did — or  did 
not — support  the  lend-lease  bill  and 
all  it  implies. 

The  war  and  America’s  proper  rela¬ 
tion  to  it  was  the  major  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  annual  Michigan  Press 
Association  meeting.  Gerhart  Seger, 
former  German  journalist  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Reichstag,  pleaded  for  im¬ 
mediate  and  complete  aid  to  Britain. 
Verne  Marshall,  editor  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette  and  chairman  of 
the  No  Foreign  War  Committee,  urged 
a  hands-off  policy. 

Awards  for  Micihgan’s  best  exam¬ 
ples  of  newspaper  technique  were 
made  at  an  “All-Michigan”  dinner. 
The  Detroit  Adcraft  Club’s  trophies 
for  excellence  in  advertising  layout, 
typography  and  design  in  the  daily 
newspaper  class  was  awarded  the 
Pontiac  Daily  Press  and  in  the  weekly 
class  to  the  Detroit  West  Side  Courier. 
The  Bangor  Advance  captured  the 
award  for  community  service. 

The  Michigan  Press  Association’s 
prizes  for  general  excellence  were  as 
follows; 

Daily  with  more  than  10.000  circulation — 
Pontiac  Press. 

Daily  with  less  than  10,000  circulation — Mi. 
Clemens  Daily  Monitor. 

Weekly  with  more  than  1,500  circulation  — 
Birmingham  Eeecntric. 

Weekly  with  less  than  1,500  circulation-- 
Flushing  Observer. 

The  Detroit  Times  won  the  lu-^t  news- 
photography  award. 

■ 

High  Court  Declines 
Review  of  G.  M.  Cose 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  27 — The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  declined  review  of  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission  order  directing  General 
Motors  Corporation  and  its  subsid¬ 
iaries  to  cease  advertising  its  install¬ 
ment  payment  sales  method  as  a  “six 
per  cent  plan.” 

The  Commission  had  held  that, 
while  stated  in  truthful  language,  the 
sales  method  was  advertised  in  a 
manner  which  misled  and  deceived 
the  public  into  the  belief  that  the 
charge  was  simple  interest  of  6% 
on  the  unpaid  balance.  Actually, 
F.T.C.  alleged,  it  amounted  to  ap¬ 
proximately  11%%  simple  interest  on 
the  balance  as  diminished  by  the  in¬ 
stallment  payments  made. 

It  had  been  argued  by  General  Mo¬ 
tors  attorneys  that  there  was  no  in¬ 
tention  to  mislead  and  that  only  the 
careless  or  incompetent  could  be  mis¬ 
led.  That  contention  was  dismissed 
by  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
(whose  decision  was  challenged  in 
the  unsuccessful  application  for  re¬ 
view),  with  the  comment  that  “if  the 
Commission  having  discretion  to  deal 
with  these  matters  thinks  it  best  to 
insist  upon  a  form  of  advertising  clear 
enough  so  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  ‘wayfaring  men, 
though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein,’  it 
is  not  for  the  courts  to  revise  their 
judgment.” 


Photo  Services 
To  Cooperate 
In  S.  A.  Program 

They  So  Assure  Karl 
Bickel,  Press  Section 
Head,  at  N.  Y.  Meeting 

The  major  newspaper  picture  serv¬ 
ices  will  aid  in  a  co-operative  program 
to  facilitate  interflow  of  photographs 
between  this  country  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  representatives  of  the  agencies 
assured  Karl  A.  Bickel,  chairman  of 
the  Press  Section  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  at  a  meeting  in  New 
York  Jan.  28. 

In  a  roimdtable  discussion  of  prob¬ 
lems,  picture  agency  representatives 
asserted  that  picture  usage  in  South 
America  probably  could  be  doubled 
by  a  reduction  in  airmail  postage 
rates.  Mr.  Bickel  assured  them  the 
committee  would  bring  the  matter 
before  Postmaster  General  Frank 
Walker. 

Trinidad  Delays  Discussed 

Arrangements  also  were  made  at 
the  meeting  by  which  the  newspaper 
syndicate  department  of  the  Council, 
headed  by  Leslie  Eichel,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pan  American  magazine, 
would  act  as  a  clearing  house  in  in¬ 
forming  picture  syndicates  of  photos 
of  interest  in  the  U.  S.  and  Latin 
America,  for  interchange,  and  in  list¬ 
ing  possible  photographers  in  Latin 
America.  All  the  services  are  to 
share  equally  in  such  effort. 

There  was  discussion  also  of  delay 
to  pictures  en  route  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica  by  British  censorship  at  Trinidad. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  remedy 
this,  Mr.  Bickel  said. 

Representing  the  picture  services  at 
the  meeting  were  Arthur  Levy,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos;  Harold  Blumen- 
feld.  Acme  News  Pictures ;  Frank  Gil- 
loon,  Wide  World  Photos;  Sherman 
McNally,  Associated  Press;  and  James 
Barton,  Life  magazine. 

Mr.  Bickel  left  for  Florida  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  On  his  return  another 
meeting  will  be  held  between  the 
Council  and  another  branch  of  the 
newspaper  services.  Feature  syndi¬ 
cates  met  with  the  Council  several 
weeks  ago  to  discuss  their  problems. 
■ 

Henry  M.  Eaton 
Dies  in  Washington 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  29— Henry 
M.  Eaton,  widely  known  among  news¬ 
papermen,  who  died  Monday,  was 
buried  here  today.  He  was  71. 

Mr.  Eaton,  managing  editor  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  of  the  Philadelphia  North 
American,  Philadelphia  Press,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Ledger,  was  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Whaley-Eaton  Service, 
analysts  of  government  information. 
With  P.  H.  Whaley,  he  founded  the 
firm  after  retiring  from  newspaper 
work  in  1918. 

Mr.  Eaton  was  born  at  Titusville,  Pa. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  bar  shortly  before  entering 
newspaper  work,  just  prior  to  the  turn 
of  the  century.  In  1934,  although  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  city  for  15  years,  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspapermen  gave  him  a 
testimonial  dinner  on  his  65th  birth¬ 
day. 

Mr.  Eaton  leaves  his  wife,  Mrs.  Gert¬ 
rude  McArdle  Eaton;  a  son,  Harry,  an 
executive  of  the  Whaley-Eaton  ^r- 
vice;  a  sister  and  three  brothers. 

As  directed  in  Mr.  Eaton’s  will,  the 
body  was  cremated,  the  ashes  to  be 
scattered  over  the  Delaware  River. 
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P  U  B  L  I  S  HE 


Want  Ad  Salesmen  Must 
Plan  Their  Call-Backs 


ability  to  serve  are  the  finished  fao>  does  not  fit  an  office  like  ours  ^ 
tors  which  earn  the  undying  respect  the  employes  are  hired  practically  | 
and  business  friendships  of  ovir  ae-  life.  .  .  .  Newspapermen  contend  tl 
counts.  the  law  was  not  intended  for  and  d 

1.  A  good  trick  of  sound  showman-  not  apply  to  newspapers,  but  hi 
ship  which  may  be  used  when  the  never  been  able  to  get  a  ruling  tl 
prospect  is  obviously  busy  is  to  an-  would  settle  the  question,  and  thei 
nounce  that  you  will  return  later  fore  are  afraid  not  to  comply, 
and  fairly  fly  out  of  the  prospect’s  “  ‘The  law  specifically  exempts  fr 
office.  If  executed  cleverly  and  its  provisions  weekly  newspapers  * 


By  LOlAL  PiuLLIPS  nounce  that  you  will  return  later  fore  are  afraid  not  to  comply. 

and  fairly  fly  out  of  the  prospect’s  “  ‘The  law  specifically  exempts  f 
THE  CALXi-BACK  is  just  as  impor-  In  brief,  we  would  work  out  a  plan,  office.  If  executed  cleverly  and  its  provisions  weekly  newspapers  i 

tant  as  the  first  interview— perhaps  Once  the  plan  was  completed  we  courteously  this  trick  will  occasionally  less  than  3,000  circulation,  v 

even  more  important.  For  this  rea-  would  recommend  it  to  our  friend  cause  the  prospect  to  stop  what  he  places  an  unfair  burden  on  i 

son,  we  must  use  real  strategy  and  with  real  confidence  and  sincerity,  is  doing  and  call  us  back.  At  least  town  dailies  which  must  compete 

finesse  in  planning  our  call-backs.  In  a  nice  way  we  would  “bat  his  ears  it  makes  the  impression  that  our  time  them  fin  the  verv  same  or  m 


courteously  this  trick  will  occasionally  less  than  3,000  circulation. 


finesse  in  planning  our  call-backs. 


it  makes  the  impression  that  our  time  them  (in  the  very  same  or  near™ 
The  president  of  a  large  insiu-ance  down”  rather  than  let  him  do  some-  is  important  and  that  this  account  towns), 
company  was  asked  why  a  national  thing  foolish  with  his  advertising  in-  isn’t  so  all-fired  important.  “  ‘The  Republican  could  greatly  n 

schedule  called  for  one-time-only  vestment.  Different  methods  would  2.  Sell  the  hired  help— all  of  them,  duce  its  force  and  radically  r^ii- 

shots  in  leading  New  York  news-  be  required  of  course  when  dealing  However,  let’s  avoid  obvious  attempts  operating  expenses  by  becomiiw 

papers.  “Why,  I’m  reaching  mil-  with  strangers;  however,  it  pays  in  to  bribe  the  secretary.  Treat  every-  weekly,  and  all  the  argumentL 

lion  people  through  that  schedule,”  (he  long  nm  to  be  firm  in  reeom-  one  in  the  office  just  alike;  the  beauti-  ports  that  plan,  but  subscribers  aw 

he  answered.  mending  something  which  we  know  ful  secretary  or  the  freckle-faced  ried  on  the  subject  say  it  woi 

Later  Call  May  Click  be  beneficial  to  an  advertiser.  office  boy  may  help  us.  Let’s  sell  seem  like  Burlington  without  tj 

The  insurance  man  was  then  asked  a^^alyze  briefly  the  smple  both  of  them  in  the  same  manner.  daily.  Even  advertisers,  some  ( 

how  many  times  his  company’s  sales-  ^  making  friends  with  adver-  3.  Respect^  everyone  s  time.  whom  use  it  only  once  a  week,  wjJ 

men  had  to  call  back  before  making  prospects:  4.  Collect  ide^  and  newspaper  clip-  the  daUy  continued.’ 

the  sale.  He  admitted  that  the  aver-  '  mterest  certain  ac-  “Commenting  on  the  Burlington  ac 

age  salesman  usually  found  it  neces-  ‘bo'igh  we  find  it  neces^  to  look  co^te  and  mail  them  out.  tion,  Ben  S.  Hudson,  editor  a 

sary  to  go  back  6  or  7  times  before  f  admirable  5.  Avoid  sending  birthday  or  other  publisher  of  the  Fredonia  Heri: 


mending  something  which  we  know  ful  secretary  or  the  freckle-faced  rjed  on  the  subject  say  it  wouUr’ 
to  be  beneficial  to  an  advertiser.  —  ' — - ^  •••  — 


office  boy  may  help  us.  Let’s  sell 


Let’s  analyze  briefly  the  simple  both  of  them  in  the  same  manner. 


steps  in  making  friends  with  adver-  3.  Respect  everyone’s  time, 
tising  prospects:  4.  Collect  ideas  and  newspaper  clip 

1.  Learn  to  like  the  fellow,  even  pings  which  will  interest  certain  ac 
though  we  find  it  necessary  to  look  counts  and  mail  them  out. 


seem  like  Burlington  without  ti 
daily.  Even  advertisers,  some  i 
whom  use  it  only  once  a  week,  wj; 


getting  the  signature  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  ...  6  or  7  times!  Yet,  we  classi¬ 
fied  salesmen  sometimes  get  discour¬ 
aged  after  the  second  or  third  time. 


traits.  The  crudest  human  person¬ 
ality  has  at  least  one  likable  char¬ 
acteristic. 

2.  Take  a  sincere  interest  in  the 


3.  Respect  everyone  s  time.  whom  use  it  only  once  a  week,  wj] 

4.  Collect  ideas  and  newspaper  clip-  the  daUy  continued.’ 

pings  which  will  mterest  certain  ac-  “Commenting  on  the  Burlington  ac 
counts  and  mail  them  out,  tion,  Ben  S.  Hudson,  editor  am 

5.  Avoid  sending  birthday  or  other  publisher  of  the  Fredonia  Herii 
congratulatory  messages  until  we  be- 

come  fairly  well  acquainted  with  a  .  ’  „  ,  ,  «  , 

prospect  ...  We  dropped  our  Saturdai 

Selling  is  far  more  pleasant  for  the  «  year  ago,  filing  that  we  coui 


The  sixth  or  the  sixteenth  call  like  Prospect’s  business  and  his  efforts  to  person  who  can  get  the  business  and 
the  sixth  or  even  the  sixteenth  iiiser-  more  money.  Learn  his  firm’s  be  well  liked.  It  must  be  remem- 

tion  of  an  ad,  frequently  clicks  after  ^ventory,  its  future  out-  bered,  though,  Aat  ow  real  assign- 


all  previous  efforts  have  faUed.  ®tc  knowlei^e  will  help  ment  is  to  get  the  business.  aretollowtorsuU  ■The"w;ge''anTh^^ 

Whether  we  enjoy  a  favorable  re-  ^  almut  those  thmgs  which  First,  there  must  be  a  plan.  In  the  the  3  knef’ 

ception  on  our  caU-backs  is  deter-  are  of  mterest  to  (he  advertiser  But  second  place  we  mi^t  have  enough  ^ 

mined  largely  by  the  effectiveness  of  f  unport^ce.  diplomacy  and  two-fisted  courage  to  newspapers.^ 

our  original  interview  Contrary  to  information  will  help  us  to  do  a  break  with  precedent  by  recommend- 

a  popular  conception  among  begin-  better  job  of  planning  the  proper  ap-  mg  more  intelligent  use  of  our  col-  ApprOVGS  U.  S. 

ne^  it  isn’t  the  meek  littie  lamb  to  the  accounts  advertUmg  umns.  ,  ^  T  •  1 

type  of  salesman  who  finds  an  P^blem.  Personality  is  important,  but  the  Legislative  (jlIOUp 

attentive  ear  on  the  second  or  third  .  The  foregoing  suggestiom  are  the  real  secret  of  being  able  to  call  back  Approval  of  a  national  legislaii 

-„ii  basic  prmciples  upon  which  to  build  effectively  is  to  have  carried  an  idea  Approval  oi  a  national  legisiati 

Usually  the  man  who  can  go  back  ”  «»»>  porsonality  Courtesy  or  a  plan  on  each  call  which  has  gone  mSr  ”?n  °iach"c» 

and  keei  going  back  is  the  sincere,  “><1  «'«  8'™™!  before.  sronarSLlScr  wW  giSltd 

hard  fighter  who  goes  mto  the  National  Editorial  Association’s  exec, 

prospect’s  office  with  a  well  defined  ■  fH  _  tive  committee,  meeting  in  Chics: 

.  ,  I  H I  M.  ^his  week.  The  committee  also  i 

The  hard  fighter  who  goes  m  with  ****Sifl  ■  "Vf  WLVD  A  A  cussed  plans  for  the  56th  annual  c 

a  plan  and  comes  out  with  a  smile,  qi  vention  of  NEA  at  Jacksonville,  L 

regardless  of  the  outcome,  can  P  1  VO.Jjn  V  ItOsOGaS  April  21-23. 

keep^  on  going  back  until  a  sale  is  I  President  Roy  A.  Brown,  S: 

"'IsMicallv  enough  too  advertisers  apparent  trend  on  the  part  of  4,033),  C.  K.  Shore,  publisher;  Lamed  Ro-fo^el  (Cal.)  Independent,  explab« 

seldom  get  peeved  at  persistent  sales-  some  small  daily  newspapers  to  Tiller  &  Toiler  (Circ.  1,307-PO;  Pop.  the  purpose  of  the  legislative  or. 

men  who  go  to  the  trouble  to  bring  ^''OP  fbeir  Saturday  issues  and  be-  3,532),  Mrs.  Leslie  E.  Wallace,  pub-  nuttee  is  to  furnish  non-metropou’u; 

come  five-day  dailies  is  reflected  in  a  Usher;  St.  John  Capital  (Circ.  1,185-  newspaper  publishers  with  infonru 


“‘.  .  .  We  dropped  our  Saturda; 
issue  a  year  ago,  feeling  that  we  coui 
not,  under  the  existing  situation,  jit 
tify  time-and-a-half  pay  for  our  ra; 
ployes  in  order  to  put  out  a  newv 
paper  on  Saturday.  Other  newspape 


us  to  talk  about  those  things  which  First,  there  must  be  a  plan.  In  the  f following  suit.  ’Hie  wage  and  k 
are  of  interest  to  the  advertiser.  But  second  place  we  mu^t  have  enough  ’  ‘  ®®'**'*"  death  knell  i 


The  foregoing  suggestions  are  the  real  secret  of  being  able  to  call  back 
basic  principles  upon  which  to  build  effectively  is  to  have  carried  an  idea 


g  more  intelligent  use  of  our  col-  ApprOVGS  U.  S. 

Personality  is  important,  but  the  Legislative  Group 

al  secret  of  being  able  to  call  back  .  ,  ,  , 

f^rtivplv  ic  frt  rarriAH  an  Approval  of  d  national  legislat! 


Inland  Notes  Trend 
To  Five-Day  Papers 


publisher  member  in  each  Congres 
sional  district,  was  granted  by  u 
National  Editorial  Association’s  exec, 
tive  committee,  meeting  in  Chics: 
this  week.  The  committee  also  i- 
cussed  plans  for  the  56th  annual  c 
vention  of  NEA  at  Jacksonville,  F. 
April  21-23. 

President  Roy  A.  Brown,  S:- 


seldom  get  peeved  at  persistent  sales-  smaii  aaiiy  newspapers  lo  inter  oc  i oner  it.irc.  rop 

men  who  go  to  the  trouble  to  bring  “''oP  Saturday  issues  and  be-  3,532),  Mrs.  Leslie  E.  Wallace,  pub 


in  a  new  idea 


come  five-day  dailies  is  reflected  in  a  Usher;  St.  John  Capital  (Circ.  1,185- 


f  11  special  report  of  the  Inland  Daily  PO;  Pop.  1,552),  Frank  Lill,  editor  and  1*°*^  about  pending  bills  before  Co: 

One  of  the  few  thmgs  universal^  Association  on  Kansas  papers  general  manager.  gress. 

agreed  upon  by  all  salesmen  is  the  The  Inland  study  points  out  that  small  ,  .  ,  .,  “Publishers  should  interest  ther 


gress. 

“Publishers  should  interest  ther 


advisabilitv  of  making  friends  How-  “Editorial  comment  by  other  small  ,  snouia  mieresi  me.  - 

everthe  wt  and  pro^  dailies  are  straining  under  the  hard-  dailies  in  the  western  states  of  the  ku  ' 

S  e^rningX  advCTtisS  friSdSup  Wage-Hour  Act  inland  Daily  Press  territory  indicates  they  affect  the  ne.. 

2  a  debTtoble  qiStTon  (Df  oil?  interpretations.  that  several  are  watching  the  5-day  P^P®*-.  o'-  small  busuia 

we  can  tecertaS-it  isn’t  neceSary  ,^Whii®  some  dailies  have  dropped  experiment  carefully  with  a  view  to  man  m  their  home  towns,  before  su. 

tltet“  e  cil“n2dvert2er  b^hS^t  t*'®'''  Saturday  editions  entirely,  oth-  adopting  it  as  a  solution  of  present  legislation  becomes  a  law  said  Pre: 

nama  nf  Kiiw  Ku  Tnnr-ninfT^nnffoa  in  *1"®  are  closing  their  forms  early  on  hardshios  unless  there  is  relief  soon  ^®''^  Brown.  Members  of  the  comir. 
name,  or  buy  his  morning  coffee_  m  narosnips  unless  mere  is  rei^i  soon.  .  „  .u.  : 


is  a  debatable  question.  Of  one  thing 
we  can  be  certain — it  isn’t  necessary 


friendship  » 

fKincr  ^nd  its  interpretations. 


oTder^o%am  hiT  Men^hV''nerto^  ^turday,  the  Inland  bulletin  states.  Before  making  the  change  at  Burling-  Jueir  if 

do  we  have  to  agree  with  him  on  In  those  cities  where  the  pa^rs  have  ton,  John  Redmond  wrote  three  Okla-  ^ 
every  issue  which  comes  up.  It  simply  ®°''®  j''^®  .*1'®  Inland  reports  homa  dailies  which  dropped  their  *1'®“^  states, 

doesn’t  pay  to  be  a  yes  man,  regard-  that  waders  and  advertisers  have  re-  Saturday  issues  last  fall:  1  XT 

less  of  hew  sweet  our  disposition  may  s®nted  the  curtailment  of  newspaper  “Bristow  Record  (Circ.  2,994-PO:  vn66S©lliaK©rS  USG 

be.  u  Pop-  6,050),  L.  M.  Nichols,  editor  and  ConSUm©r  AdvertisilW 

To  be  liked  is  helpful-to  be  re-  f publisher;  Clare  more  Messenger  '^OnSUm©!  AaV©niSlIl>i 
spected  is  absolutely  necessary.  Some  the  Wage-Hour  law  will  be  clan-  (cjrc.  1,800-PO;  Pop.  4,134),  James  E.  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  Jan  27— A  • 


Ch©©s©mak©rs  Use 


Manitowoc,  Wis.,  Jan  27— A  .• 


of  America’s  most  successful  sales-  bed  so  that  small  dailies  can  return  Hammett,  publisher — (Morning  except  month  advertising  campaign  has 


men  aren’t  really  popular  with  their  ^o  six-day  basis. 


Monday  paper;  dropped  Sunday  issue  inaugurated  by  the  Manitowoc  Cot 
to  make  it  5-day  paper) ;  Drumright  Cheesemakers  Association,  in  whW 


accounts.  They  are  respected  though.  Experiences  of  Peblisliert  to  make  it  5-day  paper) ;  Drumright  Cheesemakers  Association,  in  whid 

both  for  their  integrity  and  for  their  The  Inland’s  report  of  the  experi-  Derrick  (Circ.  3,274-PO;  Pop.  4,303),  full-page  color  advertisement  ww) 

ability  to  serve  the  buyers’  interests,  ences  of  John  Redmond,  Burlington  Lou  S.  Allard,  publisher— (Morning  nsed  once  each  month  in  the 

How  to  Eorn  Rospoct  (Kan.)  Republican,  and  Ben  S.  Hud-  except  Monday;  dropped  Sunday  towoc  Herald-Times  and  the 

To  earn  the  friendship  and  respect  son,  Fredonia  (Kan.)  Herald,  who  issue).  Rivers  Reporter, 

oi  an  account  we  must  first  like  him  have  discontinued  their  Saturday  “A  survey  made  in  1939  uncovered  According  to  C.  C.  Brick,  presii' 


issue). 

“A  survey  made  in  1939  uncovered 


Rivers  Reporter. 

According  to  C.  C.  Brick,  presii-i 


and  take  a  genuine  interest  in  his  issues,  and  the  comments  of  several  64  U.  S.  dailies  publishing  only  five  of  the  association,  the  campaign  k 


business  problem. 


Interpreting  the  foregoing  sentence  part: 


other  Kansas  publishers  follow  in  evenings  a  week.  The  Kansas,  Okla-  tended  to  bring  home  more  fully 


homa  and  earlier  reports  indicate  the  consuming  public  the  nutritK 


literally,  let’s  see  just  how  we  would  “The  Republican  was  not  the  first  quite  a  substantial  increase  in  this  and  other  values  of  cheese.  The  F- 

proceed  were  we  asked  to  work  out  Kansas  daily  to  go  to  5-days  since  figure  to  date.  gram  is  being  carried  out  in  •" 

the  advertising  problem  of  a  real  enactment  of  the  wage  and  hour  law.  “  ‘Desire  to  meet  the  requirements  ordination  with  the  program  of 
close  friend.  First  we  would  put  on  Others:  Fredonia  Herald  (Circ.  1,942,-  of  the  federal  wage  and  hour  law’  is  state  department  of  agriculture 

our  thinking  cap  and  try  to  decide  PO;  Pop.  3,446),  B.  S.  Hudson,  pub-  the  principal  reason  given  for  drop-  other  agencies  and  organizations  - 

what  to  advertise,  how  to  advertise,  lisher;  and  Clay  Center  Dispatch  ping  the  sixth  issue.  Using  a  front  terested  in  increasing  che^ 
when  to  advertise,  and  how  much  (Circ.  2,745-PO;  Pop.  4,386),  Ray  page  story  to  announce  the  change  sumption.  The  local  association  is^ 
money  to  spend.  A  special  effort  Breitweiser,  editor  and  publisher.  Nov.  29,  John  Redmond  wrote:  of  the  most  active  groups  in  o’®' 

would  be  made  to  prune  out  any  “Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service  lists  “  ‘The  Act  was  intended  for  the  im-  and  the  current  program  is  the 


Nov.  29,  John  Redmond  wrote:  of  the  most  active  groups  in  the  j 

“  ‘The  Act  was  intended  for  the  im-  and  the  current  program  is  the  «• 
mense  industrial  plants  where  men  est  ever  to  be  put  on  by  a 


waste  of  money.  Superfluous  words,  three  other  5-day  dailies  in  Kansas: 


large  type,  etc.,  would  be  eliminated.  Augxista  Gazette  (Circ.  1,878-PO;  Pop.  are  hired  by  the  hour,  and  certainly  Rroup. 


The  Philadelphia  Industrial  Area,  with  2.4%  of  the 
nation’s  population  has  10.4%  of  the 
National  Defense  contract  awards 


in  The  Evening  Bulletin  —  leading 
newspaper  in  daily  circulation  for 
thirty-six  consecutive  years — bought  on 
merit  —  read  with  interest  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  nearly  every  home. 

Philadelphia  is  entering  one  of  the 
most  important  periods  of  industrial  and 
commercial  activity  in  its  long  history. 

Plan  now  to  cover  this  immense,  pros¬ 
perous  market  effectively  and  economi¬ 
cally  with  the  leading  daily  newspaper, 
which  has  94.7%  of  its  large  circulation 
within  the  Philadelphia  retail  area  . . . 
with  T he  Evening  Bulletin  . . .  the  news¬ 
paper  that  gives  you  this  thorough  cover¬ 
age  at  one  of  the  lowest  costs  per  reader 
anywhere. 


With  the  great  Philadelphia  Industrial 
Area  at  work  on  over  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  National  Defense  contracts, 
(published  awards  $1,257,000,000  to 
Jan.  15,  1941),  the  Philadelphia  market 
offers  one  of  the  most  outstanding  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  opportunities  in 
America  today ! 

Concentrate  your  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing  in  this  active,  responsive  territory 
where  jobs  are  multiplying,  payrolls 
expanding,  buying  power  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

Take  the  story  of  your  product  right 
to  the  homes  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Philadelphians  with  more  money  to 
spend  .  .  .  Reach  them  with  advertising 


Copyright  19^1,  Bulletin  Co.,  Philadelphia 
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tt^TlONAL  DEFENSE  MARKET 


Woicestei  J^ayiolls  Up  28% 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

GEORGE  F.  BOOTH,  PubUsher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates  National  Representatives 


Seek  to  End  Exemption  exemption  granted  the  Ontario  Paper  TEXAS  BILLS  ON  PRESS 

In  ProrfTh’nfT  Plrm  Austin,  Tex.,  Feb.  1— Two  bilk  af- 

m  iororating  Flan  bait  of  mo  the  average  employment  publications  were  introducer 

Q^K.  Jan.  27-A  lengthy  petiUon  operations  h^  l^n  a  the  new  session  of  the  Texas  legis- 

to  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  l»tUe  better  than  ^If  tune.  But  during  i^ture.  One,  by  Rep.  Augustine  Celayi 
Quebec,  requesting  cessation  of  ex-  Ae  two  and  one-half  years  the  Ontario  Brownsville  would  define  obscem 
emptions  m  prorating  in  the  newsprint  publications  and  prohibit  the  sale  ii 

field,  has  been  presented  by  14  mu-  the  petition  mainteins.  It  ad^  that  the  ^exas  of  such  publications  barred  fron 
nicipaliUes  in  the  Lake  St.  John  dk-  company  was  able  to  do  Ais  ^caiKe  States  mail.  Another,  by  Rep 

trict  of  Quebec.  it  did  not  share  its  work  with  the  milk  g.  Taylor  of  Kerens,  himsel 

The  petition,  which  specifically  hits  ^  other  communities.  If  the  Ontario  ^  newspaper  publisher,  would  requin 
the  Ontario  Paper  Company,  k  based  Paper  Company  had  been  forc^  to  publication  of  county  am 

on  the  grounds  of  unfair  treatment  prorate,  the  Lake  St.  John  district  other  governmental  notices  which  ma; 
and  conditions,  and  claims  that  the  would  have  received  more  employ-  legally  be  given  by  “posting" 

situation  k  one  which  has  created  and  ment  and  larger  payrolls.  ^  placards  on  the  courthouse  door  o 

still  is  creating  serious  hardships,  loss  A  similar  situation  has  existed  in  other  public  places.  The  Texa 
and  inconvenience  to  newsprint  mill  the  areas  centering  around  Ste.  Anne  u-juse  of  renresentatives  killed  a  reso 


ZOMBIES  MUST  walk  out  at  p«| 


Washington,  Wk.,  for  here  is  a  stopl 
which  made  the  local  weekly,  tit' 
Ozaukee  Press,  last  week:  L 

“About  two  years  ago.  Char’s? 
Geier,  a  young  man,  while  drirlj," 
south  on  highway  57  and  while  cros.  ’ 
ing  the  right  of  way  of  the  MilwaijV;! 
road  near  the  Fox  Farm  ranch, 
killed  by  a  north  bound  Limited  pa*.! 
senger  train.  The  deceased  never  r?  ? 
gained  consciousness.”  ji 

■ 

PERSONAL  journalkm —  : 

radio  network  to  install  broadcasting  Carlton  Moore,  of  the  editorial  sta! 
facilities  in  an  ante-chamber  to  be  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News, 
used  for  programs  in  which  members  assigned  to  learn  which  one  of  tha 
would  dkcuss  legklation.  city’s  6,139  draft  regktrants  woui: 

B  be  recorded  as  the  No.  1  man. 

NEW  "FISHING"  CASIE  ““crilon  Mo„,a  .. 

A  case  involving  another  of  the  al-  “awarded”  the  honor  of  being  Lom.! 
leeed  “fishing  expeditions’  into  news-  i 


MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND 

ILLINOIS 


PROSPEROUS  .nd  -r.  SPENO/N© 


Another 


$10,074,180 

1940 — an  all  time  high  for  Tri-Cities  (Rock 
Island-Moline,  Illinois,  and  Davenport,  Iowa)  — 
exceeds  boom  year  1929  by  239^. 


At  Worcester.  Massachusetts,  work  and  wages  con¬ 
tinue  their  steady  climb.  The  figures  for  1940  (first  11 
months)  as  compared  with  the  year  1939.  show  these 
solid  gains  in  manufacturing  employment  and  payrolls. 

Number  of  Employees  .  .  UP  17% 

Total  Wages  Paid  ...  UP  28% 
Average  Weekly  Wage  .  .  UP  10% 

State  Dept,  of  Labor  &  Industries 


71  of  construction  was  in  the 

I  Rock  Island-Moline  sector  of 

this  170,000  city  market  of  which 


CZCk  0/  *"  Rock  Island-Moline 

^  and  are  adequately  reached 

ONLY  by  the  9  out  of  10  homes  .Argus- 
Dispatch  coverage. 


Notionol  D«f«BM  orders  fust  receiTsd  will  send  the  gaiiu  still 
higher.  This  rich  and  aefive  market  is  covered  by  The  Telegram- 
Gasette  alone  —  circulation  more  than  127 JWO  overage  net 
paid  daily. 


Home  of  Uic  Kork  I.land  Artmial, 
Ker  Defenw  Unit,  now  employing 
more  than  7,000  men. 


eJfO  R  FEBRUARY  1.  1941 


For  Business 


In  The  National  Capital 

THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 

offers  the  two  militant  factors  for  successful  campaigning  in  this  million  strong 
market: 

"^Dominating  Circulation 

— that  grows  consistently  in  volume  and  influence  with  the  population — and  is 
many  thousands  greater  than  any  morning  or  evening  newspaper  in  the  Nation’s 
Capital. 

^Froin  September  30,  ’39  to  September  30,  ’40  net 
paid  circulation  151,783  daily  and  155,092  Sunday. 

"^Advertising  Prestige 

Washington  is  recognized  as  America’s  No.  1  Market  and  The  Star  as  its 
No.  1  Newspaper — that  for  the  9th  consecutive  year  has  carried  advertising 

lineage  than  any  newspaper  in  the  country. 

*For  1940  —  23,804,531  lines  —  a  gain  of 
673,846  lines  over  1939  and  9,338,685  lines 
MORE  than  the  second  local  newspaper. 

The  Washington  Market  presents  no  problem  for  promotion — for  The 
Star  is  so  definitely  the  favorite  newspaper — that  it  is  the  “MUST”  medium  for 
successful  coverage — with  results. 


hf 


N«w  York  OfRco 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
110  E.  42n<j  St. 


With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Chicogo  Offieo 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Tnbuno  Towor 


An  united  America  witnesses  the  President  taking  the  Oath  of  Office  on  Inauguration  Day. 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 


continued  from  page  10 


W.  T.  Elberty,  associated  with  H.  B. 
LeQuatte  for  14  years,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  company. 

George  E.  Rutherford,  former  Hearst 
executive,  and  W.  Kenneth  Hayes,  re¬ 
cently  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  have 
joined  the  staff  of  Ross-Doulens,  Inc., 
New  York  public  relations  firm. 

Alfred  G.  Leal  has  been  appointed 
buyer  of  space  in  foreign  publications 
for  the  John  F.  Murray  Advertising 
Agency  of  New  York. 

Herbert  D.  Bissell,  for  the  past  11 
years  a  representative  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Detroit  offices  of  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Electric  Auto- 
Lite  Company  with  headquarters  in 
Todelo,  Ohio.  George  Lasko,  formerly 
associated  with  Graphic  Arts  in  To¬ 
ledo,  has  also  joined  the  Auto-Lite 
organization. 

Jerome  B.  Gray,  partner  in  the 
Philadelphia  advertising  agency  of 
Gray  &  Rogers,  returned  from  a 
Florida  vacation  Jan.  29. 


York.  Mr.  Goesle  was  formerly  vice- 
president  of  M.  H.  Hackett,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency. 

John  Derman  has  joined  the  art  de¬ 
partment  of  Weiss  &  Geller,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency.  He  was 
formerly  with  J.  Stirling  Getchell  and 
Swafford  &  Koehl. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


Robert  C.  Heyda,  who  formerly 
headed  his  own  public  relations 
agency,  has  been  appointed  in  charge 
of  advertising  and  publicity  for  the 
LaSalle  National  Bank,  Chicago. 

John  H.  Morse,  for  13  years  senior 
vice-president  of  Buchen  Company, 
Chicago  advertising  agency,  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  the  newly-formed 
division  of  commercial  and  economic 
information  in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Arkady  Leokum  has  joined  the  copy 
department  of  George  Bijur,  Inc.,  New 
York. 


ADVERTISING  plans  for  B.  F.  Good¬ 
rich  Rubber  Company  were  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
district  managers  and  salesmen  at  Park 
Central  Hotel  this  week.  These  plans 
include  insertions  in  several  hundred 
newspaper  together  with  dealer  co¬ 
operative  advertising.  General  maga¬ 
zines,  farm  and  trade  papers  will  carry 
B.  F.  Goodrich  passenger  tire  adver¬ 
tisements.  The  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  of  Goodrich  approximates  the 
same  amount  expended  in  1940.  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 
is  the  agency. 

Robert  Cresswell,  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger, 
announces  that  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  been  retained  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  newspaper’s  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion. 

Effective  immediately,  H.  B.  Le¬ 
Quatte,  Inc.  of  NewYork  has  resigned 
from  handling  the  advertising  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Dare  Extract  Company. 


ton  Advertising,  Inc.,  handles  Whea- 
tena  advertising. 

The  Pioneer  Salt  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  appointed  J.  M.  Kom  & 
Company,  Inc.  as  advertising  agency 
for  the  promotion  of  Meltzit.  A  test 
radio  campaign  has  been  released. 

Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Newark,  has  appointed  J. 
W.  Pepper,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  their 
advertising  agency.  Miss  Bessie  Mae 
Murrelle  is  the  account  executive. 


Dominion  at  the  present  time  for  a 
large  part  of  its  war  exchange  revenut 
so  necessary  for  war  purposes. 

The  Simplicity  Pattern  Co.,  Irc, 
the  world’s  largest  pattern  company 
has  appointed  Harry  A.  Berk,  me.  to 
direct  advertising  and  promotion. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co.,  has 
appointed  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  of 
New  York  and  Cleveland  to  handle 
its  advertising.  The  change,  effective 
immediately,  was  announced  this  week 
by  G.  P.  MacNichol,  Jr.,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  sales.  United  States  Ad¬ 
vertising  Corp.  of  Toledo,  formerly 
held  the  accoimt. 


Dexdale  Hosiery  Mills  of  Lansdale, 
Pennsylvania,  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  580 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  as  its 
advertising  agency. 

The  Dill  Co.,  of  Norristown,  Pa., 
manufacturers  of  Estotabs,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Richard  A.  Foley  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  as 
advertising  counsel. 

McKee  &  Albright,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  accounts  of  Keebler-Weyl 
Baking  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  the 
General  Ice  Cream  Company,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y. 

Expenditure  of  $80,000  will  be  un¬ 
dertaken  in  tourist  advertising  and 
promotional  work  this  year  by  the 
British  Columbia  Government,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hon.  W.  J.  Asselstine,  minister 
of  trade  and  commerce.  Last  year 
the  Department  of  Trade  &  Commerce 
spent  in  excess  of  $80,000  on  tourist 
advertising,  Mr.  Asselstine  said,  and 
added  that  this  year  it  certainly  could 
not  reduce  this  amount  as  the  tourist 
industry  was  being  relied  on  by  the 


RUN  CADILLAC  ADS 

Cadillac’s  1941  advertising  campaign 
broke  in  southern  newspapers  this 
week.  In  the  northern  states  the  cam- 
paign  will  begin  early  in  February. 
Charles  H.  Betts,  Cadillac  advertising 
manager,  said  that  ads  would  run  al¬ 
most  daily  in  the  larger  cities.  Repro¬ 
duction  of  the  Cadillac  crest  will  be 
featured  in  the  lay-outs  and  copy  will 
stress  the  sales  points  of  the  1941 
models.  Describing  the  campaign,  Mr. 
Betts  said:  “We  have  conceived  a  two- 
ply  drive,  one  telling  our  prestige 
story  and  the  other  emphasizing  that 
a  lower  base  price  has  involved  no 
sacrifice  in  the  inherent  quality  of 
Cadillacs.”  ’The  account  is  handled  by 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc.,  of 
Detroit. 


TO  USE  170  DAILIES 

A  new  winter  and  spring  campaign 
for  Good  Luck  Margarine  has  been 
launched  by  the  John  F.  Jelke  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  through  a  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  appear  in  approxi¬ 
mately  170  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  on  consecutive  Thursdays 
during  January,  February,  March  and 
April.  A  series  of  three  column  ads 
is  now  nmning  weekly  and  will  be 
followed  by  smaller  reminder  copy. 


Mary  Knight  of  the  publicity  de¬ 
partment  of  Erwin  Wasey,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  been  named  queen  of  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  of  America,  to  be 
held  in  Memphis,  Feb.  18. 

J.  Clement  Boyd  has  resigned  as 
vice-president  of  the  United  States 
Advertising  Agency  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
to  reenter  the  U.  S.  naval  aviation 
service.  He  will  direct  publicity  at 
Floyd  Bennett  Field,  N.  Y. 

S.  Garnett  Goesle  has  joined  the 
Peck  Advertising  Agency  as  art  direc¬ 
tor.  He  succeeds  Al  Weisz  who  has 
joined  the  Blaine  Thompson  Co.,  New 


BALTIMORE 


Eagle  Star  Insurance  Co.,  of  New 
York,  announces  the  appointment  of 
Parker-Allston  Associates,  Inc.,  18  Elast 
48th  Street,  New  York,  as  advertising 
counsel.  Raymond  D.  Parker  will  act 
as  Account  Elxecutive. 

Lyons  Finance  Service,  Inc.,  with 
offices  in  Philadelphia  and  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  has  appointed  J.  M. 
Korn  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  as  ad¬ 
vertising  counsel. 

The  Keebler-Weyl  Baking  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia,  makers  of  Keebler 
Biscuits,  has  appointed  McKee  &  Al¬ 
bright,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  as  its  advertising  agent. 

The  Wheatena  Corp.  has  added  daily 
newspaper  schedules  in  several  large 
eastern  cities  to  supplement  its  radio 
programs  during  the  remainder  of  the 
winter  and  in  the  early  spring.  Comp- 
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THIRTY 

YEARS 


IN  FEBRUARY  1911,  the  Campbell-Ewald  Company  was  incorporated 
at  Lansing,  Michigan.  This,  we  believe,  makes  Camphell-Ewald  not 
only  the  oldest  advertising  agency  in  Detroit  —  but  also  one  of  the  few 
advertising  agencies  in  the  United  States  which  have  retained  both  their 
corporate  identity  and  their  directing  head  for  so  long  a  time. 

The  credit  for  whatever  success  we  have  achieved  belongs  to  many 
people— to  the  men  and  women,  past  and  present,  whose  loyalty,  industry 
and  abilities  have  served  Camphell-Ewald  so  well  ...  to  our  clients  and 
our  clients’  executives  with  whom  we  have  worked  in  harmony  for  so 
many  years. . .  to  our  friends  among  the  publishers,  the  outdoor  advertising 
companies,  the  broadcasting  companies  and  the  suppliers  with  whom  we 
have  maintained  pleasant  contacts  for  many  years  .  .  .  and,  not  least  of 
all,  to  our  many  friends  among  the  other  advertising  agencies. 

Naturally  there  have  been  changes  in  our  organization  during  these  three 
decades.  Advertising  is  a  business  in  which  change  is  inevitable.  We  have 
not,  however,  changed  in  the  fundamentals  which  give  consistency  of 
policy  and  purpose  to  our  business. 

We  believe  today,  as  thirty  years  ago— that  an  advertising  agency  is  a 
business  to  be  operated  on  sound  business  principles;  that  each  of  our 
clients  should  be  served  to  the  utmost  with  all  we  have  to  offer  in  ever)’ 
department  of  our  business;  that  advertising  should  he  designed  first, 
last  and  all  the  time  to  do  an  honest  "selling  job”  with  earnestness 
and  sincerity. 


NEW  YORK 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEpI 


*  E  D  I 


SWEET  REVENGE 

SENATORS  of  the  Tennessee  State  I>egislature 

seem  not  to  read  the  papers  except  when  the 
editors  print  something  they  don’t  like.  Recently, 
for  instance,  the  pai)ers  have  been  carrying  on 
an  editorial  campaign  against  the  poll  tax,  an 
iniquitous  relic  from  reconstruction  days.  Every 
intelligent  student  of  American  politics  has  <le- 
nounced  it.  Every  student  of  Southern  ixditics 
and  economics  has  .seen  in  it  discrimination 
against  a  large  segment  of  the  |K)pulation,  white 
and  black,  in  the  interest  of  preserving  tight 
little  machines  in  jwwer.  The  institution  is  dear 
only  to  the  |>olitieians,  and  they  don’t  like  to 
•see  it  bathed  in  the  clear  light  of  honest  editorial 
<-omment. 

Their  action  tcxik  the  form  of  a  bill  to  tax 
the  advertising  content  of  newspa|HTs.  and.  as  a 
-smoke  screen,  of  radio  .stations.  It  is  a  bill  which 
differs  in  no  essential  from  the  Louisiana  statute 
of  Huey  Ix)ng’s  dynasty.  That  law  had  no  justi¬ 
fication  in  economies,  or  in  the  state’s  revenue 
needs.  Neither  does  the  Tenne.s.see  proposal.  If 
the  latter,  through  the  mysterious  workings  of 
(K)litics,  pa.s.ses  the  lower  House  and  receives  the 
Governor’s  .signature,  there  is  hardly  a  doubt  that 
it  will  t)e  declared  uncon.stitutional  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  That  tribunal’s  decision 
in  the  Loui.siana  ca.se  clearly  .stated  the  law,  and 
there  is  little  chance  that  the  Court,  as  now 
constituted,  could  construe  the  Constitution 
otherwise. 

So,  in  all  charity,  we  rej>eat  that  the  Sena¬ 
tors  don’t  read  the  papers.  If  they  did,  and  if 
they  have  normal  memories,  they  must  have 
known  the  futility  of  their  gesture.  .\  .similar 
pro(>osal  was  beaten  four  years  ago  in  their  own 
State.  The  highest  court  in  the  land  has  de¬ 
clared  against  such  taxation,  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy.  The  very  occasion  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  bill — a  measure  of  pnni.shmcnt  of 
jv  press  working  for  the  public  interest — fur¬ 
nishes  another  ju.stification  for  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  for  the  courts  which  have  upheld  it. 

DOES  COURAGE  PAY? 

ESTABLISHMENT  of  a  race-track  in  or  near 
a  community  jioses  <ine  of  the  most  ♦lifficult 
problems  a  .small  city  editcir  has  to  face.  The 
majority  of  his  readers  probably  favor  the  new 
in.stitution  as  a  place  of  recreation.  The  influen¬ 
tial  folks,  including  the  lawyers,  the  ••lergy,  ami 
many  of  the  merchants  are  likely  to  frown  U|K)n 
the  gambling  spot  as  immoral  and  uneconomic, 
even  when  the  state  legalizes  gambling. 

Some  five  years  ago,  J,  L.  Ro.senberg,  editor 
of  the  Inglewood  (Cal.)  News  hit  a  problem  like 
that  head-on.  The  question  wa.s — should  the 
track  l)e  within  or  without  the  city  limits.  Ro.sen- 
lierg  took  the  stand  that  the  track  should  be 
within  the  city,  under  local  taxation  and  police 
eontrol.  The  good  folks  of  the  town  were  horri- 
lield  at  his  position.  One  local  minister  preached 
a  sermon  on  “Has  the  Inglewood  News  Betrayed 
Us?”,  with  a  sub-title  on  “Hogs?,  Horses?  or 
Humans?” 

Rosenberg  won  his  fight.  The  track  was  estab¬ 
lished  within  city  limits.  As.sessed  valuations  in¬ 
creased  $3,000,000.  No  one  .seems  to  have  t)een 
demoralized.  And  the  same  minister  who  thought 
the  town  betrayed  in  1936  a  few  weeks  ago  in¬ 
cluded  a  laudatory  note  in  his  church  bulletin, 
praising  both  the  News  and  its  editor  for  com¬ 
munity  service  and  urging  his  congregation  to 
buy  the  paper.  There’s  a  .short  short  story  in 
that  for  someone.  Maybe  this  is  it. 


I  A  L 


But  I  say  unto  you.  That  every  idle  word  that  men 
shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the 
day  of  judgment. — St.  Matthew  XII  :36. 


DEFENSE  AND  THE  PRESS 

FROM  EVERYTHINd  that  has  Iteen  said  and 

tloiie  by  representatives  t)f  the  .\dministratioti 
since  January  I,  and  from  ctmver.sations  with 
.several  influctitial  journalists,  we  arc  willing  to 
risk  the  statenictit  that  no  re.s|K)ti.sible  memlter 
of  the  govertiincnt  wants  a  cen.sorshi|)  of  the 
pre.s.s,  and  no  new.spajH-rnian  wants  to  print  any¬ 
thing  that  might  harm  the  national  interests. 

In  tho.se  terms,  the  .situation  .seems  .simple,  but 
it  is  not.  There  are  divergent  views  between 
IH'ople  in  government  and  gentlemen  of  the  pre.ss 
on  what  might  l)e  harmful  t<»  the  national  inter- 
e.sts.  There  is  even  «lifTerence  of  ui>inion  on 
what  “national  interests”  are.  M  any  ncw.sj)ai>er 
|>eople  have  accepte<l  the  apparent  the.sis  of  the 
.\dministration  that  the  welfare  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  her  eventual  victory  over  Germany  imw 
constitute  a  national  inetrest  for  .\merica.  \ 
strong  minority  does  not  accept  that  view,  but 
leans  rather  toward  the  negotiated  ja'ace  urged 
by  Col.  Lindbergh  and  others. 

Minor  difiicidties  are  ari.sing  over  the  interi)re- 
tation  of  Secretary  Knox’s  rwent  reejuest  for 
“no  publicity”  on  certain  naval  affairs.  Some 
editors  are  reading  the  rule  .so  strictly  as  to  debar 
mention  of  the  arrival  of  a  naval  ves.sel  of  detach¬ 
ment  at  an  inland  port,  where  its  presence  could 
have  no  interest  for  any  |K>tential  foe  of  this 
nation. 

We  submit  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  com¬ 
mon  .sen.st?  in  judging  whether  a  piece  of  news 
should  Ik*  omitted  Ix-cau.se  it  might  help  the  .\xis 
jM)wers  in  their  fight  against  England.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  don’t  know  of  any  .\merican  e<litor 
who  would  rcjK)rt  the  dej»arture  of  an  airplane 
s(|uadron  from  an  .Atlantic  jK)rt  for  British- 
.American  ba.ses  in  the  ocean  and  thence  to  Eng¬ 
lish  air  fields.  F^ven  if  the  .Axis  powers  haven’t 
the  means  of  getting  such  a  piece  of  news  to 
their  fighting  forces,  we  must  a.s.sume  that  they 
have  and  that  they  might  also  have  means  of 
intercepting  the  shipment  with  damage  to  Amer¬ 
ican-made  goods  and,  presumably,  American  lives. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  purely  military  mind 
must  not  have  the  la,st  .say  on  what  is  news. 
Neither  .should  the  ]K>litician.  anxious  either  to 
promote  his  own  game  or  to  cover  deficiencies. 
We  have  said  it  l)efore,  ami  we  intend  to  keep 
rej>eating  it — the  fewer  the  barriers  between  the 
news  of  what  the  government  is  doing  and  the 
j)eople  w'ho  are  paying  the  bills,  the  .safer  democ¬ 
racy’s  future  will  be  in  this  country.  Uncle  Sam 
can  afford  to  have  the  truth  known  by  his 
nephews.  He  can’t  afford  not  to.  .A  ix)licy  of 
half-censor.ship,  of  apparently  candid  news  that 
hides  ugly  facts,  of  confusion  and  conflict  be¬ 
tween  official  sources — we  had  all  of  those  for  a 
time  in  1917-1918.  And  .so  long  as  they  prevailed, 
the  national  war  effort  drifted,  hysteria  sup- 
plante<l  .sound  .sen.se,  and  many  innocent  people 
suffered  merely  for  .speaking  their  minds. 

We  want  none  of  that  now,  l)e  we  at  j)eace 
or  at  war,  and  we  need  have  none  of  it,  if  the 
jjress  and  the  people  who  speak  for  government 
understand  each  other’s  language  at  the  start. 
The  present  is  not  too  early. 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITORIALS 

YOU  WOULDN’T  THINK  that  the  Congru 
atonal  Record  would  create  the  occasion  fa 
any  unusual  editorial,  certainly  not  for  an  edj. 
torial  ])age  innovation  in  so  conservative  a  nev.v 
paper  as  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Leader.  % 
hereby  report  that  it  did. 

When  the  Congrc.ssional  Record  recently  un ; 
derwent  a  change  of  format,  .setting  three  b-i 
stead  of  two  columns  to  the  page  as  a  mcaas  of 
economy,  the  Leader  thought  the  fact  worthy  of 
its  readers’  attention.  It  empha.sizcd  the  com¬ 
ment  by  reprwlucing  in  1.5  i/o  pit'll  measure  the 
front  page  of  the  dignified  journal  of  the  Hill, 
and,  to  stay  within  the  new.spajx*r  tradition,  it 
requested  another  oi>eration  after  the  fac*e-liftin^ 
Removal  of  the  “vermiform  apj)endix,”  of  count, 
referring  to  the  ancient  Congre.s.sional  custom  of 
extending  remarks  ad  libitum  in  the  back  J)af^ 
of  every  day’s  Record. 

This  di.scour.se  started  to  Ik*  alxuit  illu.straW 
editorials,  and  it  might  as  well  get  back  to  the 
title.  They  aren’t  exactly  new.  The  tabloids 
have  u.sed  illu.strations  ewca.sionally  in  their  edi¬ 
torials  for  many  years.  It  is  routine  for  the 
editorial  and  the  editorial  cartoon  to  cover  the 
.same  subject  in  the  New  York  Daily  News,  and 
it  is  fairly  common  in  the  Chicago  Times.  L 
either  of  the.se  paiK?rs.  the  effect  of  cartooc 
emphasis  of  the  editorial  topic  is  as  strong  at 
if  the  drawing  were  made  up  within  the  edi¬ 
torial  it.self,  since  they  are  .separated  by  only  i 
narrow  column. 

The  idea  has  much  to  commend  it  to  conseni 
five  journals.  G(km1  drawings  are  eye-.st«|)|)er.>, 
and  it  is  no  .secret  that  the  ty|)e  on  the  averap 
con.servative  editorial  l)age  is  an  invitation  to 
proceed  to  the  sjMirts,  the  comics,  or  the  want 
ads.  If  editorials  are  to  l>e  influential,  they  must 
lx*  read.  To  l)e  read,  they  must  In;  .seen,  awl 
we  don’t  Iselieve  that  they  would  lo.se  any  of 
their  dignity  by  assuming  nuMlern  ilre.ss  amt 
adornment. 


LETTERS  ON  PAGE  ONE 

WETE  HAD  QUITE  A  BIT  to  .say  about 
“letters  to  the  editor”  in  the.se  columns  w 
cently,  but  we  think  this  is  a  brand  new  brick 
in  the  wall.  Like  a  good  many  other  innovations, 
it  has  been  done  unobtrusively  by  the  Chicagd 
Daily  News  as  a  natural  con.sequcnce  of  anothff 
journalistic  service. 

When  Wallace  R.  Deuel  of  the  Daily  News 
Foreign  Service  recently  returned  from  Berlin 
he  wrote  for  the  News  a  .series  on  condition' 
within  his  former  bailiwick.  Chicago  has  a  larp 
numlrer  of  population  groups  intensely  interested 
in  Central  Eurojx*  by  race  or  ancestry,  and  the 
.series  evoked  such  a  fl(M>d  of  letters  from  readffs 
that  Mr.  Deuel  was  unable  to  carry  out  bis 
original  plan  of  answering  each  one  jH*r.sonalb 
The  task  was  physically  iin|M).s.sible  that  waV' 
but  it  provided  the  Daily  News  with  a  feature  d 
equal  interest. 

The  lead  position  on  Page  One  of  the  Jan.  S 
i.ssue  carried  a  two-column  head,  under  which 
were  reproduced  excerpts  from  the  letters 
Mr.  Deuel’s  an.swers  to  each. 

It  is  a  novel  .stunt,  and  cK‘ca.sionally  it  (i 
to  be  a  “natural”  for  any  pafrer  which  can  ge* 
its  readers  stirred  up  on  an  editorial  subject 
What  could  give  the  reader  a  bigger  thrill  th» 
.seeing  his  own  name  and  his  own  words,  sod 
the  paj)er’s  answer  to  him  as  an  individual.  8 
the  .space  normally  given  to  the  day’s  biggest 
.story? 
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Charles  R.  Long 


CHARLES  R.  LONG,  president  and 
publisher,  Chester  (Pa.)  Times, 
sailed  Wednesday  from  New  York  with 
Mrs.  Long  for  a 
Caribbean  cruise 
to  return  by  way 
of  Mexico  City. 

Frank  Ahlgren, 
editor,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Coirv- 
merctal  Appeal, 
accepted  an  invi¬ 
tation  this  week 
to  address  the 
meeting  of  AAA 
^cials  in  New 
Orleans  on  his 
newspaper’s  an¬ 
nual  Plant  to  Prosper  movement. 

Floyd  Miller,  publisher.  Royal  Oak 
Tribune  and  president  of  the  Michigan 
Press  Association,  was  initiated  into 
the  Michigan  State  College  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  East  Lansing 
Jan.  22.  Other  new  professional  mem¬ 
bers  are  Vernon  J.  Brown,  publisher, 
Ingham  County  News;  Nelson  Brown, 
his  son,  editor  of  the  paper;  Orin  Kaye, 
Jr,  Lansing  State  Journal;  Seth  An¬ 
derson,  Grand  Rapids  Herald;  and 
Bruce  Mair,  Big  Rapids  Press. 

Will  C.  Kates,  publisher,  Claremore 
(Okla.)  Progress,  was  appointed  Jan. 
24  as  acting  postmaster  at  Claremore 
to  succeed  the  late  Dike  Robinson. 

Two  prominent  newspaper  people  in 
the  new  Texas  Legislature  are  Speaker 
of  the  House  Homer  Leonard,  former 
McAllen,  Tex.,  newspaperman,  and 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  serving  as  tem¬ 
porary  parliamentarian.  Mrs.  Hobby, 
executive  vice-president  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post,  is  author  of  a  text-book  on 
parliamentary  law. 

William  J.  Conners,  president  and 
publisher,  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Sterling  Engine  Company, 
Jan.  23. 

Fred  May,  publisher,  Lebanon  Daily 
News,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Missouri  Associated  Dailies  at  its  re¬ 
cent  convention  in  Kansas  City.  George 
Scruton,  editor,  Sedalia  Democrat,  was 
named  vice-president,  and  Mitchell 
White,  editor,  Mexico  Ledger,  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Floyd  Chalfont,  publisher,  Waynes¬ 
boro  Record  Herald,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  AP  members 
at  a  meeting  in  Harrisburg  Jan.  18. 
Robert  S.  Bates,  editor,  Meadville 
Republican,  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

Tams  Bixby,  Jr.,  vice-president  of 
the  Oklahoma  Press  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Muskogee  Times- 
D«wiocrat  and  Phoenix,  will  serve  as 
executor  of  the  estate  of  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Clara  M.  Bixby,  whose  death  oc¬ 
curred  last  Dec.  19  at  Muskogee.  The 
appointment  was  made  by  County 
Judge  S.  E.  Gidney,  with  whom  an 
appraisal  was  filed  to  show  real  estate 
and  personal  property  in  excess  of 
$55,000. 

Harrington  Wimberly,  publisher, 
Altu*  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat,  has 
been  nominated  by  Gov.  Leon  C. 
Philips  for  an  additional  term  as  a 
inember  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  State  Senate. 

John  Cowles,  president,  Minneapolis 
Stor  Journal,  recently  was  elected  a 
director  of  the  First  National  Bank  & 
^"cust  Company  of  Minneapolis. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor,  Toledo 
®f^e,  and  Harold  Hartley,  managing 
editor,  Toledo  Times,  have  been  made 


honorary  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  of  Toledo  and  Lucas  Coimty. 

Albert  R.  Kessinger,  publisher,  Rome 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Sentinel,  has  begun  his 
51st  year  as  president  of  the  Rome 
Volimteer  Firemen’s  Benevolent  As- 
scxiiation. 

George  F.  Booth,  publisher,  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette,  recently  was  re-elected  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Worcester  Morris  Plan 
Banking  Co. 

Vance  C.  McCormick,  president  of 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  has  been  named  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Housing 
Board. 


In  The  Business  Office 

WILLIAM  BLOCK,  assistant  general 

manager,  Toledo  Blade,  son  of  Paul 
Block,  publisher,  was  given  the 
Achievement  Award  Jan.  22  by  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  To¬ 
ledo  as  the  person  under  35  who  did 
most  for  the  city  of  Toledo  in  1940. 
The  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Block 
because  he  alone  was  responsible  for 
creating  the  Toledo  Symphony  So¬ 
ciety.  The  citation  “for  the  greatest 
contribution  to  community  betterment 
through  unselfish  civic  service”  was 
made  at  a  banquet  attended  by  200. 

F.  M.  Flynn,  business  manager.  New 
York  Daily  News,  is  spending  several 
weeks  at  Nassau,  B.W.I.,  with  Mrs. 
Flynn  and  their  daughter. 

Emil  C.  Woempner,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Indianapolis  Star,  is  on  vacation 
in  Mexico  City. 

Members  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  amusement  advertising  sales 
staff,  headed  by  Oscar  E.  Schenk, 
spent  the  week-end  at  the  Gateway 
Hotel,  Land  o’  Lakes,  Wis.,  as  guests 
of  the  newspaper  as  reward  for  pro¬ 
ducing  a  record  volume  of  business. 
Mr.  Schenk  has  been  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Hearst  paper  for  25  years. 

Walter  W.  White,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star,  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Lincoln 
Country  Club  at  the  annual  stockhold¬ 
ers  meeting  held  Jan.  21. 

John  R.  Christie,  for  eight  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Menominee 
(Mich)  Herald-Leader,  and  secretary 
of  the  Herald-Leader  Co.,  and  who  has 
resigned  to  take  over  a  newspaper  in 
Southern  California,  was  presented 
with  a  leather  traveling  bag  by  officers 
and  employes  of  the  Herald-Leader  at 
a  farewell  party. 

Albert  Kleps,  Jr.,  assistant  manager 


CULBERTSON 

announces... 

Here*»  NEWS  for  more  than 
.30  million  bridge  fans.  Ely 
Culbertson,  King  of  Bridge, 
will  soon  introduce  through 
liis  popular  column,  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  change  in  his  bidding 
svsteni.  This  innovation,  the 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING _ 

“ROZY”  is  a  French  bicycle,  now  30 
years  old;  she  has  carried  Lawrence 
Dame,  40,  Boston  Herald  daily  feature 
writer,  lecturer, 
book  reviewer, 
author,  poetry 
and  watercolon 
hobbiest  and 
food  and  wine 
connoisseur,  30,- 
000  miles  in  23 
countries. 

Shaven  headed, 
mustached  and 
bearded,  Larry 
Dame  attended 
Harvard  U  n  i  - 
versity,  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  Paris.  He  speaks,  French,  Spanish, 
English,  German  and  is  learning  Maya. 

Dame’s  first  job  was  feature  writer 
on  his  home  town  paper  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald  beginning  in  1920. 
In  1924,  Dame  went  abroad  again  on  a 
tour  with  “Rozy.”  He  returned  to 
Maine,  specialized  in  murders,  cov¬ 
ered  trials,  for  about  four  years  and 
resigned  in  1929  to  go  to  Paris.  De¬ 
ciding  that  he  would  like  to  live  on 
the  continent.  Dame  applied  for  a 
newspaper  job  on  the  Paris  Times 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
The  following  day,  both  papers  sum¬ 
moned  him,  and  so  for  two  weeks 
Larry  worked  nights  and  days  for  the 
two  papers.  After  that  he  chose  the 
Herald  Tribune  and  worked  for  that 
paper  a  total  of  five  years  at  different 
periods. 

Dame  joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Boston  Herald  in  1935,  but  in  a  year 
wanderlust  set  in  again  and  he  went 
to  Europe  once  more. 

Dame  was  back  at  the  Herald  in 
1937  for  another  year,  and  off  again  in 
’38  to  Yucatan,  where  he  remained 
seven  months.  His  book  on  Yucatan 
will  be  published  in  March  by  Ran¬ 
dom  House.  Dame  intends  to  write 
more  books  and  hopes  always  to  re¬ 
main  a  newspaperman.  He  is  still  un¬ 
married  and  lives  in  an  “attic”  on 
Beacon  Street. 

of  the  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  has  received  a  gold  key 
from  the  Batavia  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  honor  of  his  selection  as 
the  city’s  outstanding  young  man  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Nancy 


I'o  Ernie  Bushiniller,  who  draws 
the  eoiiiie  NANCY,  this  week 
came  a  letter — postmarked  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  South  Sea — from 
Lieut.  Cecil  J.  G.  Wright,  R.  N. 
V.  R.,  of  an  unnamed  British 
Warship. 

The  letter  read,  in  part: 

“/  am  tvriting  to  ask  you  a 
personal  favor. 

‘"Our  ship  has  been  follotv- 
ing  your  Nancy  and  Sluggo 
series  for  over  a  year,  hut 
unfortunately  we  have  been 
traveling  around  quite  a  hit 
and  ice  are  a  bit  dou  n  on 
several  series. 


first  in  six  years,  will  simplify 
bidding  and  stimulate  added 
interest  in  America's  top  in¬ 
door  game.  Give  your  read¬ 
ers  this  news  while  it’s  new! 
Beginning  Feb.  3rd  in  “Ac¬ 
cording  to  Culbertson!” 

for  proofs  and  prieos—WIRE 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  » 

AXTHUR  W.  CXAWFOXD.  Generol  Mono^.r  •  NEWS  lUILDING.  Ntw  York  •  TXIIUNE  TOWEX.  :hicaqo 


"Would  you  be  kind  enough 
to  send  us  some  we  must 
have  missed?  It  is  all  right 
to  .send  them  to  Bermuda. 
Our  ship  will  eventually  get 
there." 

There  was  this  postscript: 

"One  of  your  principal  fans 
has  just  got  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Cross  for  a 
little  nonsense  we  got  mixed 
up  in  quite  recently." 

Bushmiller,  of  course,  already  has 
bundled  off  a  bulky  bunch  of 
proofs  of  NANCY  to  cheer  the 
men  of  the  Royal  Navy — as 
NANCY  today  is  cheering  the 
readers  of  205  American  news¬ 
papers. 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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D.  Tennant  Bryant,  general  manager, 
Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  been 
named  to  the  convention  and  toiirist 
committee  of  the  Richmond  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

David  E.  Peugeot,  Jr.,  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  discussed  the  making  of  a 
modem  newspaper  recently  before  the 
Kenmore,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club. 

Arthur  E.  Kaye,  business  manager, 
St.  Louis  Star-Times,  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  the  St.  Louis  Conven¬ 


tion,  Publicity  and  Tourist  Bureau.  John  J.  Parris,  Jr.,  former  Asheville  cepted  the  appointment  of  U.  S.  army 
Wishard  Brown,  son  of  Roy  Brown,  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times  writer,  and  for-  public  relations  aide  under  the  quar- 
publisher,  San  Rafael  (Cal.)  Jnde-  merly  with  the  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  U.P.  termaster  corps  headed  by  Lieutenant 
pendent,  who  is  president  of  the  Na-  bureau,  has  been  assigned  to  the  New  Colonel  Elmer  G.  Thomas,  constructing 
tional  Editorial  Association,  under-  York  U.P.  office.  quartermaster.  He  has  been  granted 

went  an  emergency  mastoid  operation  Mrs.  Louise  Button,  Spartanburg  leave  of  absence, 

recently.  He  is  a  member  of  the  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal  young  people’s  Bruce  A.  Hunt,  editor,  Williamsport 


advertising  staff  of  the  Independent. 

Blanton  B.  Dye,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Clarksdale  (Miss.)  Regis¬ 
ter,  purchased  the  Lebanon  (Tenn.) 
News-Banner,  weekly,  effective  Jan. 
1.  W.  S.  Faulkner,  an  attorney  at 
Lebanon,  formerly  owned  the  News- 
Banner.  Paul  Westphaling,  assistant 
manager  of  the  Register,  succeeded 
Dye  as  advertising  manager. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Bwerf  Stimrdey  Sme*  1884 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


InthJint  Tki  ItunulisUrntmA  1907:  Nmtfptr- 


iem,  nuriod  iftBS;  TIu  ftwtK  Etuu,  mtrteif  1927 
TidM  PaMtad,  Rctiiured  Cooteati  Cbprritbted 
t»i  kPlTOR  *  pObLfsMft  C»MPANY,  I«c. 
Jambs  Wbiobt  Bboww,  Prtsidtni 
Jambs  Wbisbt  Bbowb,  Jb.,  Titt-Prttidnt 
Cbablbs  B.  Gboombs,  Ttitswtt 
_ Cbas.  T.  Stvabt,  Stcrttsry _ 


Gtnnti  O^ts: 

Screnteenth  Floor  (Sd  Times  Building 
dSnd  Street  sad  Broadwar,  New  York  Cty,  N. 

BBrant  9-8088. 8^,  8064,  3058  and  3086 

A  NBwtrarBB  bob  Makbbs  or  NawtrapBas 


Abtmvb  T.  Robb,  Ediler:  Wabbbii  L.  BAstarri 
JfaaagtBS  Bdilsf;  Robbbt  U.  Bbowb,  Sewj  Editor; 
Waltsb  E.  Scbbbibbb  AttocitU  Editor;  STBraBM 
Mobcbak,  Jacb  Pbicb,  Fbanb  Fbblmak, 


tas.  S.  L.  Dabb,  LUroritn. 


I^BS  Wbiobt  Bbowb,  Jb.,  PMithtr;  Cbablbs  B 
Gboombs,  Gnuroi  Monoitr;  Cbablbs  T.  Stuabt, 
Adotrtuimt  Dirtetor;  Josiab  B.  Kbbbbt,  Morirtint 
omd  Etsrmck  Monottr;  Gbobob  H.  Stbat^  OrttUo- 
liou  Monottr;  Loins  A.  Fobtaibb,  Clotti/ud  Moo- 
yr;  JoBB  JOBBSOB,  Plocmuot  Monottr. 
Iroikintion,  D.  C.  Bnrton,  Gbbbbal  Pbbss  Associa- 
noB,  Jambs  I.  Butlbb  aad  Gbobob  H.  Mabbibo, 

ta.,  1^8  notionol  Prttt  CM  Eldt.,  Talcphoae 

letropolitan  1060.  _ 

CaicAOO  Bubbau,  921  London  GnoronUt  ond  Aeci- 
dtnt  Buildint,  380  Nortk  Miehiton  Aotnnt,  Tel.  Dear* 
bora  8771.  Gbobob  A.  Bbabdbbbvbo,  Editor, 
Habbt  K.  Blacb,  Adotrtuint  Etfrtttoutiot. 
PartAr  Coon  Corrtspondrntt;  ^amfbbll  Watsob, 
8133  Dtrh  Swrrf,  Bmkelajr,  Cal.,  Tajefbooe;  Thorii* 
wall  6857:  Kbb  Tatloil  1316  Nortk  Hokort  Bout., 

Aagales,  TalaphoBs,  Hampstaad  6722. _ 

foci/U  Conti  Adotrtitint  Btfrtimtotioti:  Dubcab  A. 
Scott,  MUIt  Bnildint,  Saa  Fraadsco:  Telepbone, 
Sutter  1393;  and  Pniur  Bissell,  IfiiUm  Poei/it 


ORIN  BLACKSTONE,  for  the  past  five 

years  night  city  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  has  been 
named  city  editor,  succeeding  Frank 
Allen,  who  resigned  effective  Feb.  1. 
Allen,  who  has  been  on  the  Times- 
Picayune  11  years  and  was  city  edi¬ 
tor  throughout  the  Louisiana  scan¬ 
dals  expose,  is  joining  the  Hattiesburg 
(Miss.)  American,  it  is  understood. 
Blackstone  formerly  was  on  the 
Shreveport  Times  and  joined  the 
Times-Picayune  in  1931. 

William  A.  Bell,  formerly  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Philadelphia  bureau, 
has  joined  the  radio  news  staff  of  Press 
Association,  Inc.,  AP  subsidiary  in  New 
York. 

James  McCook,  formerly  news  editor 
of  the  now  defunct  Regina  (Sask.) 
Daily  Star  and  more  recently  publicity 
chief  for  the  Saskatchewan  Wheat 
Pool,  recently  left  for  a  position  with 
the  Canadian  Press  at  Ottawa,  Ont., 
and  his  Wheat  Pool  post  was  taken  by 
Arthur  Stevens,  legislative  reporter 
for  the  Regina  Leader-Post  for  some 
10  years.  Another  change  on  the 
Leader-Post  staff  was  the  resignation 
of  David  Innes,  night  police  reporter, 
who  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 


page  editor  and  church  editor  of  the 
Journal,  has  been  named  on  the 
Spartanburg  County  American  Red 
Cross  executive  committee  for  1941. 

Porter  McKeever  has  been  named 
Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News-Piedmont 
and  other  Southern  newspapers  for¬ 
merly  represented  in  the  capital  by 
Walter  J.  Brown,  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company. 

James  F.  Tindall,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Journal  city  hall  reporter  for 
several  years  and  lieutenant  in  the  Re¬ 
serve  Officers  Training  Corps,  has  been 
called  to  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  for  one 
year  of  army  duty. 

R.  Alton  Jackson,  city  editor,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
News  and  Editorial  Association  at  a 
business  meeting  held  at  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C.  Stewart  Atkins,  Gastonia  Ga¬ 
zette,  was  named  vice-president  and 
Miss  Ellen  Hough,  Hickory  Record, 
secretary-treasurer.  John  W.  Harden, 
Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post,  was  elected  to 
the  executive  committee. 

T.  M.  Pridgen,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News  staff  writer  whose  novel,  “Tory 
Oath,”  is  scheduled  for  early  spring 
publication,  was  speaker  at  the  Janu¬ 
ary  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Charlotte 
Woman’s  Club. 

Nellie  E.  Gardner  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  Over¬ 
seas  News  Service,  New  York,  under 
the  direction  of  A.  D.  Rothman,  Amer¬ 
ican  representative. 

Zipp  Newman,  sports  editor,  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News,  was  named  first 
president  of  the  newly-formed  Na- 


(Pa.)  Sun,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycixn- 
ing  County  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Mrs.  Sara  Austin  of  the  Times-SuiT 
staff  was  elected  president  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Newspaperwomen’s  Club  at 
the  annual  meeting  recently.  Miss 
Helen  Detzel  of  the  Times-Star,  was 
chosen  vice-president  and  Mrs.  Mary 
D.  Bradstreet  of  the  Enquirer,  was  re- 
elected  treasurer. 

Kenneth  MacDonald,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
was  in  Hollywood  this  week  on  a  visit 

Thad  H.  Omohundro,  Los  Angeles 
Civic  Center  reporter  for  the  Lonj 
Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram  and  Sun, 
Pasadena  Star-News  and  Post,  and 
Hollywood  Citizen-News,  and  Ruby 
Anita  Wingo  of  Long  Beach  applied 
for  a  marriage  license  last  week,  with 
the  wedding  scheduled  this  week. 

Robert  F.  Laws,  formerly  with  the 
San  Francisco  News,  has  resigned  to 
become  director  of  publications  and 
graduate  manager  of  dramatics  at  the 
University  of  California. 

Linwood  T.  Pitman  has  joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Preii 
Herald  after  15  years  with  Station 
WCSH  in  Portland,  of  which  he  was 
general  manager  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Lucien  Agniel,  formerly  of  Spring- 
field  and  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  pa¬ 
pers,  and  Eugene  Carter  are  new 
members  of  the  copy  desk  staff  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times.  Manning  Austin, 
reporter  and  feature  writer  of  the 
Chattanooga  News-Free  Press,  has 
enlisted  in  the  army  and  is  stationed 
at  Fort  Jackson,  S.  C. 

The  engagement  of  Kalil  Ayoob, 
state  editor,  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  Com- 


tWim  Vai-f ?B'^LBii°ySu'Mtr^i^irai.  Press  at  Vancouver.  George  tional  Federation  of  Baseball  Writers  mercial,  to  Miss  Eleanor  C.  Bradley  of 

TrafaliAi  Square.  Loadon,  W.  C.  3,  Eaglaod.  Tele-  Both  well  has  been  taken  on  the  Association  when  it  was  formed  dur-  Bangor,  has  been  announced, 

phooe:  Temple  Bar  3006. 
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a-o  Otaka  Matnichl,  Oaaka,  Japan  and  Jamba  Sbbb, 

P.  O.  Bob  107,  Chuni  Kiai,  China.  _ 
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ipSont^'an****  ”***  tnSationii^heth*”  News-Free  Press,  won  places  on  the  “The  Current  Theater”  at  the  Gardiner  by  the  Variety  Club  of  Buffalo  of 
'K**the  cmpa^'^iadiTiShStT Hum  teams  which  will  represent  the  city  at  Auditorium,  State  House,  Boston,  un-  which  he  has  served  as  secretary  for 
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tiriag  Fedaratioo  ol  America  National  Editorial 
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the  Audit  Bureau  ol  (jrculatiooa  with  an  ararage 
audited  net  paid  "A.  B.  C.”  every  Saturday  drcnla- 
tioo  aa  lollowt: 


Leader-Post  staff. 

John  Hutchinson,  reporter,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  and  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenant  in  the  Infantry  Reserve, 
has  been  ordered  to  duty  with  the 
Mechanized  Force  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

Baxter  Hubbard,  former  night  editor 
and  news  editor  at  the  Idaho  Falls 
(Idaho)  Post  Register,  is  now  state 
editor  at  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner,  post  formerly  occupied 
by  Dwight  L.  Jones.  Mr.  Jones  has 
taken  over  the  railroad  and  county  run 
formerly  handled  by  Louis  A.  Skaggs, 
who  recently  accepted  the  post  as  pub¬ 
licity  relations  employe  of  army  con¬ 
struction  projects. 

J.  Robert  Rethmeyer,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Chattanooga  Times,  and  Ralph 
Sanders,  news  editor,  Chattanooga 


ing  the  minor  leagues  baseball  meeting 
in  Atlanta  recently.  Ernest  F.  Mehl, 
Kansas  City  Star,  was  chosen  vice- 
president  for  AA,  AI  and  A  leagues, 
and  Jack  Minnoch,  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  Reporter,  for  the  lower 
leagues. 

Morris  Watson,  international  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  is  assisting  the  American  Peace 
Mobilization  in  an  executive  capacity, 
it  was  learned  in  New  York.  Watson 
was  laid  off  recently  as  ANG  organizer 
by  CIO. 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  managing  editor, 
Indianapolis  Times,  has  been  named 
to  the  mayor’s  advisory  committee  on 
traffic  safety. 

Elliot  Norton,  dramatic  critic,  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Post,  is  giving  a  course  on 


First  Chicago  Daily  News  staff  mem¬ 
ber  to  enlist  is  Frederick  T.  Dickinson, 
member  of  the  fiction  department  and 
son  of  Frederick  Dickinson,  western 
manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  Dickinson  has  been  assigned 
to  the  personnel  office  of  the  131lt 
Illinois  National  Guard. 

Laurin  Healy,  Chicago  Daily  Newt 
political  writer,  and  Mrs.  Healy  are  the 
parents  of  a  son,  Laurin,  Jr.  The 
Healys  are  moving  to  Springfield,  Dl- 
where  Mr.  Healy  will  cover  the  state 
legislature  for  the  Daily  News. 

Guy  Housley,  Chicago  Daily  Nevt 
reporter,  has  been  given  a  roving  as¬ 
signment  in  downstate  Illinois. 

W.  E.  J.  Martin,  Sunday  editor, 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  was  honored 
recently  at  a  testimonial  dinner  given 
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the  American  Bowling  Congress  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Curtis  P.  Donnell,  church  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican, 
who  holds  a  commission  as  a  major, 
coast  artillery,  reserve  corps.  United 
States  Army,  will  report  for  extended 
active  duty  at  Fort  Devens  Feb.  1. 

A  son  was  bom  recently  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  C.  Beissert,  Jr.  Mr.  Beis- 
sert  is  a  reporter  for  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News. 

Irving  Pflaum,  Chicago  Times  for¬ 
eign  editor,  and  James  Young,  former 
INS  Tokyo  correspondent,  led  an  in¬ 
formal  roundtable  discussion  on  for¬ 
eign  news  coverage  at  a  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Chicago  professional  chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Jan.  24. 


der  sponsorship  of  the  State  Depart-  the  past  seven  years, 
ment  of  Education,  University  Exten-  Louis  £.  Reid,  Jr.,  mid-term  gradu 
sion  Division.  ate  of  University  of  Missouri’s  school 

M.  B.  Cody,  assistant  edtor,  Regina  of  journalism,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
(Sask.)  Leader-Post,  was  loaned  to  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press. 
the  federal  government  by  his  paper 
to  promote  a  campaign  for  the  sale  of 
war  savings  stamps  and  certificates  in 
Saskatchewan. 


Charles  E.  Richards,  former  public 
relations  man  for  the  Louisiana  State 
highway  police  at  Baton  Rouge,  is 
now  doing  general  assignment  report- 


Carl  M.  Saunders,  editor,  Jackson  ing  for  the  New  Orleans  States,  taking 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  has  returned  the  post  left  vacant  by  David  R.  Mc- 


to  his  duties  following  an  absence  of 
several  days,  due  to  influenza.  Leon 
Thamer,  state  editor.  Citizen  Patriot, 
another  recent  influenza  victim,  also 
has  returned  to  work. 

Louis  A.  Skaggs,  railroad  and  de¬ 
fense  projects  reporter  of  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  has  ac- 


Guire,  Jr.,  who  became  secretary  to 
Congressman  T.  Hale  Boggs. 

Miss  Annie  Lou  Hardy,  society  e<^ 
tor.  Constitution,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Atlanta  Womans 
Press  club  to  succeed  Mrs.  An^ 
Perkerson,  Atlanta  Journal,  retiring 
president. 


FC 


Yes,  these  are  "‘Spot  Market”  days,  when  it  is 
perfectly  natural  for  national  advertisers  to  seek 
cons})icuoiisly  prosperous  “Defense  Program”  mar¬ 
kets,  where  money  flows  freely,  and  the  response 
to  definitely  LOCAL  newspaper  advertising  is  on 
<louhle-shift — day  and  night.  New  York  State,  as 
represented  by  this  sponsored  list  of  cities,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  active  area  on  the  map,  for  within 
these  boundaries  you  find  every  essential  type  of 
industrial  effort.  Factories  are  busier  than  ever 
...  a  new  crowd  comes  on  as  the  day’s  shift  finishes. 


moMT  ancL  Day 

PAYROLLS 

eMake  a  c^arkef- 

Oive  DOUBIE  VALUE 


For  example 


Large  seasonal  increases  in  forces  and  pay¬ 
rolls  among  New  York  State  retail  stores — 
gains  amounting  to  over  16.8^{ 

'Factory  employment  in  New  York  State  ad¬ 
vances  remarkably.  Defense  industries 
boom  .  .  .  stressing  tbe  metal  group  making 
airplanes,  machinery,  tools.  Many  workers 
being  added.” 


All  major  industrial  districts  report  far  higher 
payrolls,  with  thousands  of  men,  long  un¬ 
employed,  eagerly  called  back.  Several  shoe 
plants  back  to  a  40-hour  week  basis.” 

Payrolls,  in  practically  every  industrial  line, 
throughout  New  York  State's  highly  diversi¬ 
fied  held,  mounting  steadily,  with  pcr-capita 
gains  noteworthy.” 


Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat 
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EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  H  EpI 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

Demand  to  End 
"Word  Confusion" 

To  Editor  &  Pitbusher:  The  de¬ 
mand  for  an  end  to  “word  confu¬ 
sion”  voiced  so  ably  by  Sanford  L. 
Cooper  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  recent¬ 
ly,  is  timely  and  reasonable.  I  think 
newspaper  readers  have  a  right  to  the 
reform  and  would  enlist  under  the 
Cooper  banner  almost  unanimously. 

The  question  as  to  what  uniform 
system  should  be  adopted  would  have 
to  be  met,  even  under  the  agreement 
of  the  suggested  joint  committee  of 
the  three  great  news  gathering  organi¬ 
zations.  It  seems  to  me  that,  consid¬ 
ering  all  the  difficulties  which  Mr. 
Cooper  points  out,  the  best  plan  would 
be  to  use  the  names  which  have  be¬ 
come  traditional  in  this  country,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  way  they  are  desig¬ 
nated  in  the  foreign  countries. 

Scholarly  specialists  and  snooty 
world  travelers  would  doubtless  hold 
out  for  the  native  names  and  spellings, 
but  the  overwhelming  mass  of  us 
newspaper  readers  (probably  just  as 
“cultured”  as  the  others)  are  neither 
geographic  specialists  nor  world  trav¬ 
elers  and  the  traditional  spellings 
would  suit  us  best.  This  point,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  fact  which  Mr.  Cooper 
points  out,  namely,  that  there  is  often 
confusion  in  the  foreign  countries 
themselves,  seems  to  me  to  be  of 
domiating  importance. 

If  you  are  going  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem,  a  uniform  system  must  be 
adopted.  A  system  based  on  native 
designations  would  require  us  to  aban¬ 
don  “Rome”  for  “Roma”,  “Vienna”  for 
“Wien”,  “Naples"  for  “Napoli”,  “Italy” 
for  “Italia”,,  “Germany”  for  “Deutsch¬ 
land”  and  all  the  other  long  familiar 
names  for  strange  ones.  I  hardly 
think  anyone  could  possibly  advocate 
that.  Moreover,  the  confusion  of  day- 
to-day  changes  due  to  different  news 
sources  would  still  remain. 

Lest  someone  should  seek  rebuttal 
of  the  “traditional  designation”  argu¬ 
ment  by  asking  if,  then,  we  should  go 
back  to  “St.  Petersbimg”  and  “Con¬ 
stantinople,”  let  me  say  that  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  subject.  When  a  city’s 
or  a  coimtry’s  name  is  officially 
changed,  we  must  recognize  the 
change.  So  long  as  Servia  existed,  or 
when  we  need  to  refer  to  it  histori¬ 
cally,  we  should  call  it  “Servia”  and 
not  “Serbia”,  but  when  we  need  to 
refer  to  the  country  of  which  old 
Servia  is  now  a  part  we  must  neces¬ 
sarily  use  its  present  name,  “Jugo¬ 
slavia”,  (or  “Yugoslavia”,  if  that  spell¬ 
ing  has,  in  the  short  period  since  this 
new  country  has  had  a  name,  become 


factual  information  of  international 
importance,  especially  a  Gazetteer. 

A  canvass  of  authorities  discloses 
that  we  enjoy  already  a  number  of 
excellent  reference  books  on  geo¬ 
graphic  names,  However,  these  names 
ought  to  be  brought  up  to  date  pref¬ 
erably  in  the  form  of  a  master  index 
and  loose  leaf  indexes  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  ever-changing  boundaries  and 
names.  A  coordinated  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  wire  services  and  our 
major  newspapers  to  enlist  the  tem¬ 
porary  aid  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion,  Carnegie  Endowment,  or  the  Na¬ 
tional  Research  Council  to  finance 
such  a  self-supporting  undertaking 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Geographical  Society,  perhaps,  or 
suggest  such  a  worthy  project  to  WPA 
or  NYA,  would  go  far  to  bring  a 
speedy  solution  to  the  problem. 

Lippincott’s  Gazetteer  is  almost  40 
years  old  today.  Yet  its  publishers 
would  be  glad  to  help  towards  a  new 
issue  but  for  the  prohibitive  cost  of 
printing  such  a  monumental  work. 
To  reduce  costs  and  to  keep  it  as  much 
up  to  date  as  possible,  the  new  loose- 
leaf  Gazetteer  could  be  typewritten 
and  multigraphed  or  the  master-index 
could  issue  duplicate  cards  to  sub¬ 
scribers. 

For  the  information  of  Mr.  Cooper 
and  the  foreign  news  desks  in  general 
I  am  appending  a  list  of  standard  ref¬ 
erence  works  currently  in  use  by  the 
Associated  Press,  New  York  Times, 
Herald  Tribune,  the  Council  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  and  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society,  in  the  order  of  their 
respective  importance. 

1.  Annual  Report  of  United  States 
Board  on  Geographical  Names  of  the 
Departme.it  of  the  Interior  in  Wash- 
in^on.  Latest  available  report  on 
foreign  names  was  issued  in  1932.  The 
succeeding  reports  dealt  mainly  with 
domestic  names  and  with  corrections 
of  foreign  names. 

2.  Decisions  of  the  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Geographical  Names  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London, 
England.  The  last  available  decision 
was  issued  in  1938  and  dealt  with 
Albania. 

3.  Maps,  indexes  and  other  factual 
material  issued  periodically  by  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  New 
York,  and  the  National  Geographical 
Society,  Washington. 

4.  The  Times  of  London  Atlas  and 
Index. 

5.  Foreign  guide  books  like  Bae- 
deckers. 

6.  Foreign  maps,  other  than  British. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Mayer, 
New  York  City. 

■ 

"Evidence  is 
What  We  Need" 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  When  the 


Various  publishers  at  various  times 
have  been  perhaps  more  voluble  in 
their  contention  (though  scarcely 
more  conclusive)  that  a  closed  Guild 
shop  is  a  real  threat  to  press  freedom. 

The  point  is  that  taken  by  and  large 
the  discussion  on  both  sides  up  to  now 
has  remained  largely  in  the  realm  of 
the  hypothetical.  Yet  all  of  us  who 
are  concerned  —  publishers,  newspa¬ 
permen,  future  newspapermen,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  the  public  —  so  badly  need 
evidence  on  which  to  form  a  sound 
judgment.  If  the  freedom  of  the  press 
is  really  imperiled,  this  is  no  time  for 
dilly-dallying  and  glittering  generali¬ 
ties. 

So  I  hereby  make  this  proposal; 
that  a  non-partisan  committee  be  set 
up  to  weigh  and  pass  on  alleged  tam¬ 
pering  with  press  freedom  due  to  the 
existence  of  closed  Guild  shops.  Let 
publishers,  newspapermen,  teachers, 
the  general  public,  cooperate  by  pre¬ 
senting  apparent  cases  to  this  com¬ 
mittee. 

Neither  side  can  hope  or  expect  to 
convince  the  other  or  the  public  by 
means  of  hypothetical  examples. 

Dowling  Leatherwood, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism, 
Emory  University,  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ga. 

■ 

Newsp<3per  Entertains 
Women  Space  Buyers 

Sixteen  women  space  buyers  were 
guests  at  a  luncheon  given  in  New 
York  Jan.  30  by  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  This  was  said  to  be  one 
of  the  few  times  that  the  feminine 
contingent  of  the  agency  business  has 
been  entertained  collectively  by  a 
newspaper. 

Following  the  luncheon  the  ladies 
were  shown  a  digest  of  a  market  study 
of  Greater  St.  Louis  made  by  the 
Anfanger  Advertising  Agency  of  that 
city.  Digested  and  arranged  so  that 
it  could  be  presented  on  display 
posters,  the  survey  presented  statistics 
on  such  subjects  as  the  average  an¬ 
nual  income  of  St.  Louis  residents, 
the  rental  value  of  homes  by  areas, 
daily  newspaper  coverage  of  homes  in 
Greater  St.  Louis,  the  duplication 
among  St.  Louis  daily  newspapers,  the 
daily  newspaper  preference  of  women 
by  income  groups,  and  various  statis¬ 
tics  on  the  coverage  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

The  following  women  attended  the 
luncheon:  Mildren  Allen,  Monroe  F. 
Dreher;  F.  J,  Auslander,  Walter  E. 
Thwing;  Elizabeth  Black,  Jos.  Katz 
Company;  Marie  Dowling,  Hirshon- 
Garfield;  Janet  Dublon,  Wm.  Douglas 
McAdams;  Virginia  Ferguson,  Law¬ 
rence  Fertig  &  Co.;  Anne  Gibbons,  T. 
J.  Maloney. 

Rose  Gronsbell,  Pettingell  &  Fenton; 
Ruth  Loveaire,  Macfadden  Pub., 
Ruth  Low,  Spier  &  Sussman;  Ger- 


Advertisers,  Agencies, 
Media  Are  Listed 

The  following  new  advertisers,  thej 
agencies,  and  the  media  to  be  used,  a 
announced  this  week  by  Standard  Ad¬ 
vertising  Register,  follow: 

New  Listing! 

.\ero  Leather  Oothing  Corp.,  Beacon,  Xt, 
York — “Flying  Togs” — S.  Duane  Lyon,  Im, 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City — uti,^ 
Magazines. 

Airlines  Terminal.  Inc.,  Park  Ave.  &  42iii 
St.,  New  York  City — “Air-Line  Travel”-. 
Krwin.  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  420  I.exin|ta 
Ave.,  New  York  City — Rogers  M.  Combs,  Jr 
Acct.  Exec. 

BuiTalo  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Youngstom, 
Ohio — Sidener  &  Van  Riper,  Inc.,  Cirtle 
Tower,  Ind.,  Ind. — Distr. ;  Natl. 

Cole  Nursery  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohi»- 
“Nursery  Stock” — Qemenls,  Thomas  &  Hemj, 
Inc.,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  City — utog 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Trade  Papers,  Dina 
by  Mail,  Catalogs,  &  Circulars — Appro. 
$5,000. 

Continental  Foods,  Inc.,  1500  Hudson,  Ho 
boken.  New  Jersey — Young  &  Rubicam,  1st, 
285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City — Distr,; 
Natl.;  Northeast,  Midwest  &  Pacific  Coast- 
using  Newspapers. 

Endurette  Corp.  of  America,  Clifford,  N.  J. 
— "‘Endurette  Nylon  Waterproof  Fabric"— 
Roliert  B.  Grady  Co.,  45  E.  17th  St.,  Nn 
York  City — using  Trade  Papers,  Direct  bj 
Mail,  Sampling  &  Business  Papers. 

B.  Nelson,  Ine.,  10  East  39th  St.,  Xei 
York  City — “Shoe  Rebuilding,  Custom  Made 
Shoes  &  Orthopedic  Work” — Consolidtfed 
Adv.  Agency,  505  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yirk 
City — using  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Dine 
by  Mail,  Theatre  Programs  &  Window  Dh 
plays. 

Scott  &  Gollan  Co.,  2161  West  Grand  Hal. 
Detroit,  Mich. — “Formula  SG12  Hair  le 
storer” — Whipple  &  Black,  Adv.  Ageaej, 
1016  Fox  Theatre  Bldg.,  Detroit,  MicL- 
using  Newspapers. 

Terry  Candy  Co.,  Elizabeth,  New  Jeriey- 
“Terry  Candy” — W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  SI! 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City — Distr.;  NaL 
Viaefaer  Products  Co.,  330  Orleans,  Qi 
cago.  Ill. — “Flex-Seal  Cookers” — ^Jolin  Waaa 
maker  Adver.,  547  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  CM 
Chicago,  HI. — using  Magazines. 

George  Yale,  1083  Sixth  Ave.,  New  Yeti 
City — “George  Yale  Pipes  &  Tobaccos  k  At- 
cessories” — A.  M.  Sneider  &  Co.,  527  Fdtt 
Ave.,  New  York  City — A.  M.  Sneider,  Aeei 
Exec. — using  Newspapers,  Magazines  i  Di¬ 
rect  by  Mail. 

MURPHY  PROMOTED 

Marvin  Murphy  has  been  named 
vice-president  in  charge  of  publidt; 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadd- 
phia,  it  was  announced  this  week  by 
H.  A.  Batten,  president,  at  Philadd- 
phia.  Mr.  Murphy  was  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  the  publicity  bureau  of  4e 
agency.  He  is  stationed  in  New  York 

billingham'  joins  ins 

Anthony  J.  Billingham,  former  Net 
York  Times  correspondent  who  wm 
seriously  wounded  in  the  JapaneK 
bombing  of  Nanking  Road  in  ISK- 
has  joined  the  International  News  Sb- 
vice  foreign  staff  and  is  now  in  Lit- 
bon  on  his  way  to  the  London  bure#- 


more  familiar  to  the  majority  of  us.) 

God  speed  the  proposed  committee 
of  the  news  associations  on  the  simple 
formula  that,  if  no  change  has  been 
made  in  the  city’s  name,  make  no 
change  in  our  own  traditional  desig¬ 
nation  of  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

O.  C.  Harn, 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

■ 

Suggests  Sources  for 
Correct  Nome  Spelling 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  S.  L.  Cooper’s 
criticism  of  the  different  spelling  of 
foreign  geographic  names  aroused 
considerable  interest  in  informed 
quarters  here  and,  in  fact,  revived 
hope  in  Ae  establishment  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  fact  center,  suggested  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  by  the  late  George 
Foster  Peabody,  a  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation  dedicated  to  Ae  gaAering  of 


New  York  daily  PM  signed  a  closed- 
shop  agreement  wiA  Ae  American 
Newspaper  Guild  some  time  ago  Ae 
publisher,  Ralph  Ingersoll,  took  Ae 
occasion  to  issue  a  brief  statement 
which  ended  wiA  this  sentence: 

“Unlike  certain  oAer  publishers  In 
this  city,  PM’s  publisher  has  recog¬ 
nized  that  Ae  Guild  shop  is  not  a 
Areat  to  Ae  freedom  of  Ae  press,  but 
its  guarantee.” 

This  event  serves  as  well  as  any  of 
recent  occurrence  to  bring  into  focus 
Ae  word-warfare  of  the  past  four  or 
five  years  between  newspapers  and 
Guildsmen — a  warfare  which  in  every 
case  has  ultimately  boiled  down  to 
disagreement  over  whether  Ae  closed 
Guild  shop  significantly  menaces  Ae 
legitimate  freedom  of  Ae  press. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  disposes  of  Ae  whole 
issue  with  one  flat  statement:  “Tfie 
Guild  shop  is  not  a  threat  to  freedom 
of  Ae  press,  but  its  guarantee.” 


trude  Marces,  Small  &  Seiifer;  Elsie 
Meyer,  Lawrence  Fertig  &  Co.; 
Mary  Shaunty,  Pettingell  &  Fenton; 
Ada  Steams,  M.  H.  Hackett;  Veronica 
Welch,  Moser  &  Cotins;  CaA- 
erme  Wohlpart,  O’Dea,  Sheldon  & 
Canaday. 

Ben  L.  Brockman,  National  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Ae  Post-Dispatch, 
presided  at  the  luncheon.  The  only 
oAer  men  present  were  J.  V.  Am¬ 
brose,  W.  F.  Byrne,  and  W.  V.  Collins, 
all  of  Ae  New  York  office  of  Ae  Post- 
Dispatch. 

a 

LAWRENCE  ENLISTS 

Washington,  Jan.  30  —  Avery  A. 
Lawrence,  correspondent  of  Ae  Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript  and  first  Washmgton 
bureau  reporter  to  be  called  in  Ae 
selective  service  draft,  has  enlisted 
and  will  be  given  a  farewell  party  m 
the  National  Press  Club  Monday 
night. 


fOR  FEBRUARY  1,  1941 
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Survey  Covers 
eaching  of 
ICirculation 

N.  Y.  Times  Man  Finds 
^dwest  Schools  Lead 
In  Courses 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Schools  of  journalism  are  apparently 
alert  to  the  fact  that  it  takes  dy¬ 
namic  men  with  ideas  to  circulate  the 
ideas  of  other  men  as  reflected  in 
■iie  news  and  editorial  columns  of 
ewspapers,  according  to  Harry  P. 
Hart,  IVeio  York  Times  circulation 
department  member,  who  recently 
completed  a  survey  of  types  of  in- 
-iruction  offered  in  circulation  man- 
igement. 

The  survey,  embracing  55  univers¬ 
ities  and  colleges  having  schools  or 
departments  of  journalism,  revealed 
growing  amount  of  attention  being 
paid  to  the  teaching  of  newspaper 
circulation.  From  the  answers  re¬ 
ceived,  it  would  appear  that  the 
eatest  amount  of  circulation  instruc¬ 
tion  is  being  offered  by  journalism 
schools  in  the  midwest.  The  south 
a  close  rival.  Western  schools  are 
beginning  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
subject,  while  eastern  schools  prac¬ 
tically  neglect  circulation,  according 
to  Mr.  Hart. 

Seme  Have  Semester  Coarse 

Mr.  Hart,  who  has  been  lecturing 


in  this  field,  Barnhart’s  ’’Newspaper 
Sales  Promotion”  and  “Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Management”  are  used  most 
commonly.  Pollard’s  “Principles  of 
Newspaper  Management”  and  Thay¬ 
er’s  “Newspaper  Management”  are 
other  study  sources  mentioned.  Maga¬ 
zines  are  explored  for  new  ideas  on 
distribution  or  promotion.  Editor  & 
Publisher,  and  Circulation  Manage¬ 
ment  are  required  reading  in  several 
classes.  The  pamphlet  by  C.  D. 
O’Rourke  of  the  Cleveland  Press  en¬ 
titled  “Circulation  Department  of  a 
Metropolitan  Newspaper”  is  also  em¬ 
ployed. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “Do  you 
have  lectures  by  men  engaged  in 
practical  circulation  work?”,  75%  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative.  'The  work¬ 
ing  circulation  men  who  appear  as 
special  lecturers  are  usually  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  papers  located  near  the 
colleges.  Publishers  of  weekly  papers 
also,  are  occasionally  invited  to  dis¬ 
cuss  circulation. 

Journalism  courses  in  these  schools 
vary  from  one  year  to  five  years. 
Three  schools  have  five-year  courses; 
the  four-year  course  is  the  most 
popular,  24  of  the  55  schools  using  it; 
while  14  have  a  three-year,  and  13 
a  two-year  course;  one  school  limits 
itself  to  a  single  year  course.  The 
length  of  study  is,  of  course,  four 
years  in  all  colleges.  This  entitles 
a  student  to  a  bachelor  degree.  The 
three  schools  using  the  five-year 
plan  also  confer  the  master’s  degree 
upon  completion  of  the  fifth  year.  The 
school  with  one  year  course  is  for 
graduate  students. 


newspaper  circulation  at  Long 
Island  University,  recently  set  out  to  Oilers  Airplane  Trip 


Snd  what  the  journalism  schools  were 
about  circulation.  Answers 
were  sought  to  questions  on  length  of 
journalism  course,  specific  time  de¬ 
voted  to  circulation,  textbooks  used, 
and  the  engagement  of  practicing  cir¬ 
culation  men  as  special  lecturers.  Pro¬ 
fessors  were  also  asked  for  personal 
comments. 

Attention  given  to  circulation  ranges 
variously  from  mere  comment  to  a 
complete  course  lasting  a  full  semes¬ 
ter,  and  specifically  entitled  “News¬ 
paper  Circulation”.  Most  of  the 
xhools  devote  about  a  third  of  a 
year  to  circulation  in  their  course  in 
Newspaper  Management”.  The  ma¬ 
terial  presented  covers  the  operation 
cf  a  circulation  department:  distribu¬ 
tion  and  delivery,  boy-sales,  promo¬ 
tion,  postal  regulations,  ABC  rules, 
>nd  other  pertinent  questions. 

In  addition,  some  of  the  schools 
use  the  newspaper  located  nearby  for 
laboratory  work.  There  under  super- 
fiiion  of  the  circulation  manager  the 
students  are  put  into  active  service  in 
the  various  posts  in  the  department. 

Citws  Textbooks  Used 
Although  textbooks  are  rather  few 


BY  OFFERING  an  airplane  trip  from 
Portland  to  Seattle,  as  a  reward  to 
the  carrier  boy  making  the  best  record 
in  the  annual  contest  for  new  sub¬ 
scriptions,  the  Longview  (Wash.) 
Daily  News  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
newspaper  to  offer  such  a  contest,  ac¬ 
cording  to  E.  A.  McKee,  Daily  News 
circulation  manager.  Three  other  car¬ 
riers,  high  in  their  respective  dis¬ 
tricts  for  new  subscriptions,  made  the 
trip  by  automobile.  All  four  boys 
attend^  a  University  of  Washington 
football  game.  Mr.  McKee  reports 
great  interest  among  the  boys 
competing  for  the  airplane  trip. 

New  Liability  Insurance 
THE  ANPA  has  a  revised  insurance 
policy  that  would  indemnify  a  news¬ 
paper  for  liability  imposed  upon  it 
by  law  for  injuries  to  carrier  sales¬ 
men  or  for  injuries  to  members  of 
the  public  caused  by  carrier  sales¬ 
men.  R.  C.  Furman,  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  Sc  Tribune,  chairman  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  legal  affairs  committee,  re¬ 
ports  that  information  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  ANPA  at  370  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


New  En 


vANtfs  S-h-h-h— 
tiaaE?  and  shush! 

What  if  the 
front  yard 
does  look  a 
bit  martial — 
with  a  few 
tents  and  a 
^  cantonment 
\  or  so?  What 
ID  if  some  of 
our  boys 
who  used  to  work  quietly  on 
textiles  are  now  working  over- 
on  a  munition  or  two? 

We  re  all  busy.  We’re  all  happy. 
Were  all  more  prosperous  than 
^  ve  been  in  years. 

There’s  new  business  in 

NEW  BEDFORD 

^tanbarh-lEiniest 

•nd  MORNING  MERCURY 


You  cannot  cover  the 
rich  Youngstown  dis¬ 
trict  with  any  paper 
hut  the 

Youngstown 

Vindicator 
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P  U  B  L  I  S  HE; 


m  Million  In  Contracts  * 

*  *****W**  ***  -WWMfc*  ^  essence  of  the  President’s 

•••  ^  United  States  shall  be- 

T  AA#  AAIF  virtually  the  sole  purchasing 

XWLw  JuVAD  L  W  W  WX^  unit  for  war  materials;  that  there 

shall  thus  be  constituted  one  great 
funnel  through  which  all  the  produc- 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  29— Events  here  fense  industries  on  the  increase,  Com-  ©f  such  materials  in  this  coun- 

and  abroad  topped  off  by  clearance  missioner  Sidney  Hillman  announced  ^^y  will  be  ordered  and  through  this 
of  defense  contracts  totaling  $111,000,  a  Feb.  3  meeting  at  San  Francisco,  jjjg  finished  materials  will  flow;  and 
000  in  the  week  ended  Jan  22  intensi-  Cal.,  to  establish  a  master  agreement  that,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  ap- 
fied  the  armament  drive  as  the  Ad-  covering  uniform  wages  and  working  portion  these  munitions,  as  they  have 
ministration  in  Washington  went  con-  conditiions  for  the  entire  West  Coast  ordered,  manufactured  and 

fidently  forward  with  plans  to  imple-  shipbuilding  industry.  The  defense  finished,  among  ourselves  and  the 
ment  the  lease-lend  policy.  labor  picture  elsewhere  was  spotty,  other  democracies  whose  defense  is 

In  Great  Britain,  Wendell  Willkie  still  constituting  a  threat  to  continued  important  to  us.” 
revealed  that  the  underlying  purpose  flow  of  production.  Among  the  highpoints  of  the  one- 

of  his  trip  is  to  devise  means  for  har-  Appearing  before  the  House  Com-  week,  $111,000,000  contract  clearance 


of  his  trip  is  to  devise  means  for  har¬ 


monizing  American  and  British  pro-  mittee  considering  H.R.  1776,  Secre- 
duction  methods  into  one  great  manu-  tary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson  re¬ 


flow  of  production.  Among  the  highpoints  of  the  one- 

Appearing  before  the  House  Com-  week,  $111,000,000  contract  clearance 
mittee  considering  H.R.  1776,  Secre-  by  nDAC,  were  these  items: 
tary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson  re-  Sandusky,  O.,  powder  plant,  $39,- 
moved  the  fear  of  financial  risk  on  the  388,330;  Detroit,  Mich.,  aeronautical 


facturing  whole.  moved  the  fear  of  financial  risk  on  the  388,330;  Detroit,  Mit 

At  home,  with  the  threat  of  Con-  part  of  American  industry  acting  as  a  engines,  $10,715,019; 
gressional  action  to  bar  strikes  in  de-  direct  supplier  of  foreign  powers,  trucks  $3,112,360;  C 


E  &  P  WEEKLY  ANALYSIS  OF  DEFENSE  ORDERS 

Prepared  by  Editor  &  feblisber  Merkefieg  oed  Research  lereae 
J.  I.  Keeeey.  M«r.,  1707  Times  Ifdg.,  1475  f'way.  New  York.  M.  Y. 


ARMY  CONTRACTH 


N.tVY  COXTR.4tT8 


ST.4TK 

July  1  to 

Jan.  1  to 

July  1  to 

Jan.  1  to 

Dec.  31,  1910 

Jan.  16.  1911 

Dec.  31,  19t0 

Jan.  15,  1911 

Alabama  . 

$27,098,935 

$375,693 

$32,626,596 

$170,061 

1,148,246 

Arkansas . 

4,705,999 

California  . 

570'681^661 

5,499,611 

610,201,939 

2,474,065 

Colorado  . 

7,329,622 

102,302,360 

815,789 

Connecticut  . 

169,655,793 

10,091,551 

336,599,611 

857,798 

Delaware . 

21,534,576 

39,895 

3,424,863 

Dist.  of  Columbia . . . 

4,700,069 

136,784 

6,370,828 

83,181 

Florida  . 

15,968,291 

208,393 

25,696,026 

729,628 

Georgia  . 

31,344,144 

3,077,331 

943,388 

1,846,888 

17,969 

Illinois  . 

185,750,064 

7,834,185 

35,498,186 

992,439 

Indiana  . 

241,549,647 

73,870,807 

4,559,586 

15,000 

54,175,994 

456,377 

73,334 

40i249'872 

1,030,798 

Kentucky  . 

9J08,138 

106,293 

5761^519 

17,345 

11,884,516 

4,694,236 

Maine  . 

4;950;927 

23,774 

165^945^540 

447,683 

Maryland  . 

172,059,702 

1,921,464 

121,727,350 

4,349,939 

Massachusetts  . 

77,711,558 

6,518,530 

723,027,854 

1,653,327 

Michigan  . 

547,053,796 

35,729,854 

15,899,677 

4,990,977 

Minnesota  . 

5,137,622 

170,333 

6,563,767 

17,662 

Mississippi  . 

10,051,932 

38,980 

4,013,696 

Missouri  . 

294,748,824 

12,562,563 

4,734,712 

16,548 

Nebraska  . 

10,860,595 

406,573 

16,249 

1,805 

358,487 

2,199,500 

New  Hampshire  ... 

4,422,966 

2i!650 

87,908’027 

New  Jersey  . 

410,509,400 

7,783,683 

842,327,334 

4,708,874 

New  York  . 

589,912,854 

16,340,553 

590,804,866 

6,275,064 

North  Carolina  .... 

42,081,209 

1,431,487 

782,121 

835 

Ohio  . 

176,506,673 

16,140,815 

55,476,907 

16,950,756 

Oklahoma  . 

3,455,307 

1,153,409 

1,859,881 

Oregon  . 

2,913,851 

36,921 

2,114,785 

24,000,938 

Pennsylvania  . 

267,287,950 

8,239,407 

664,862,524 

11,474,768 

Rhode  Island  . 

9,460,278 

255,120 

33,145,368 

599,536 

South  Carolina  . . . 

17,871,521 

346,451 

118,944,064 

3,814 

132,960 

Tennessee  . 

45,545^279 

239,412 

241,945 

Texas  . 

63,238,441 

2,094,447 

123,770,851 

3,476,830  1 

Utah  . 

6,223,183 

779,034 

Vermont  . 

1,350’659 

14,965 

101,888 

Virginia  . 

93,279,247 

9,901,339 

736,687,945 

593,775 

Washington  . 

153,782,391 

735,114 

334,361,200 

294,061 

West  Virginia  . 

17,791,694 

41,664 

49,720,060 

Wisconsin  . 

30,587,589 

4,976,944 

36.069,244 

2.527,360 

2  009  701 

Outside  Continental  U. 

S. 

Alaska  . 

75,527 

21,883.410 

47.669 

Canal  Zone  . 

11,422,711 

62,478 

24,494,500 

256,000 

Hawaii  . 

2,575,021 

130,785 

62,633,425 

549,800 

Puerto  Rico . 

176,000 

12,894,109 

34,612 

2,718,556 

10,804,030 

270,000 

Total  . 

, . ,  $4,47i„421,408 

$336,428,144 

$5,927,050,053 

$90,729,038 

engines,  $10,715,019;  Chicago,  Ill., 
trucks,  $3,112,360;  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
airport,  $1,187,127;  Houston,  Tex.,  en¬ 
gine  fuel,  $1,416,330;  New  Orleans, 
cantonment,  $7,^,^;  Coatesville, 
Pa.,  steel  plant  expansion,  $2,160,000; 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  artillery,  $2,- 
910,000;  Waterbury,  Conn.,  artillery, 
$3,780,000;  Omaha,  Nebr.,  machinery, 
$438,875;  East  Paterson,  N.  J.,  airplane 
plant  addition,  $1,500,000;  South  Bend, 


HEADS  ALA.  GROUP 

James  H.  Faulkner,  24-year-old 
publisher  of  the  Bay  Minette  Times, 


Kansas  Press  Ass'n 
Meets  in  Topeka 

Topeka,  Kan.,  Jan.  26 — With  attec. 
dance  at  200,  the  Kansas  Press  Ask- 
ciation  held  an  informative,  stimukt. 
ing  three-day  session  at  the  Hold 
Jayhawk  here  Jan.  23,  24  and  25.  i 
was  the  forty-ninth  annual  conv«. 
tion.  At  the  closing  session  Saturdi; 
W.  G.  Anderson,  editor  of  the  Win. 
field  Courier,  was  elected  president  la 
succeed  Walter  A.  Carlile,  of  tk 
Jamestourn  Optimist.  L.  P.  Greet, 
bank.  Valley  Center  Index,  was  move 
up  from  treasurer  to  vice-presidet: 
the  post  held  by  Anderson  during  tb 
past  year.  C.  W.  Wheeler,  Abilev 
Chronicle,  was  elected  to  fill  Greet- 
bank’s  old  job  as  treasurer. 

A  high-light  was  the  presentatke 
of  the  KPA  better  newspaper  contes 
awards. 

The  Kansas  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sion’s  prize  for  the  best  editorial  cb 
Kansas  industry  was  awarded  to  tk 
Leavenworth  Times.  Second  phot 
went  to  the  Kansas  City  Kansan,  ak 
the  Topeka  Daily  Capital  was  thini 
The  Belleville  Telescope  receWd 
the  general  excellency  plaque. 

Community  service  award  went  tt 
the  Baldwin  Ledger. 

Photographic  excellence  award  va 
given  to  the  Kingman  Leader-Cowit 
The  Topeka  State  Journal’s  plaqut 
for  the  Kansas  Editor  of  1940  «a 
awarded  to  William  Allen  White,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Emporia  Gazette. 


I 


Press  Association  at  the  71st  conven¬ 
tion  held  in  Montgomery  Jan.  24-25. 


dency  is  Charlie  Dobbins,  publisher  of 


Sell  the 


Z  Largest  Markets 
in  Ohio 


^natef  CitfieiaH4 
and 

26  fidjacent  Cpuntiti 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Clevelosd's  Home  Newtpeper 


NOTE:  In  addition,  to  the  total  in  Column  3.  $205. 765. .400  has  been  awardcHi  for 
Naval  vessol  construction,  but  no  bri‘akdo»n  is  a\'aiiabl(>  by  stab-s. 


TO  BUY  STATION 

The  Independent  Publishing  Ccm- 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Grand  Iilni 
(Nebr.)  Daily  Independent,  has  signs 
a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  radi 
station  KMMJ,  subject  to  approval  d 
the  FCC. 


nalism  as  the  state’s  best  all-around 
weekly  newspaper  of  the  year.  R.  C. 


re  -  elected  secretary  -  treasurer,  and 


EVERY  SPACE  BUYER 
AND  ADVERTISER 


B.  O.  P.  STAFF  CHANGES 

Montreal,  Jan.  29 — The  following 
transfers  have  been  announced  by 
British  United  Press;  Brian  A.  Tobin, 
from  London,  Eng.,  to  manager,  Hali¬ 
fax,  Nova  Scotia;  Peter  C.  Woodward, 
from  Toronto,  to  night  press  gallery 
editor,  Ottawa;  Gerald  H.  Waring, 
from  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  to 


Should  Read  the  Following  and 
Know  That  This  Service  Is  Ren¬ 
dered  to  All  Accounts 


Mr.  Thornton  H.  Watson, 
TliP  Larotlo 
Larcnlo,  Texas. 


from  Vancouver  to  Winnipeg;  Ted 
Schrader,  from  Saskatoon  to  Montreal; 


Dear  Tliorntc»n: 


ronto;  William  Ryan,  posted  to  Van- 


I  have  just  rciid  the  uutlinc  of  your 
I'OOiMratioii  on  the  National  Biscuit 
ai-count.  It  is  the  finest  nierchandifr 
iiiK  sui>i>ort  on  a  national  account  that 
has  ever  come  to  the  writer’s  .atten¬ 
tion.  To  my  w!iy  of  thinkinsr  this 
sort  of  thiiifr  is  the  salvation  of  the 
national  business  for  smaller  city 


ARTHf'R  W.  rOOLEY. 
Inland  Newspaper 
Representatives,  Ine. 


1  Ni-w  Y'ork 
I  512  Fifth  Ave. 


I’hicairo 
Writfley  Bliif. 


THE  LAREDO  TIMES 


K>»tHbli«ihed  1H81 


Larado,  Texas 


(j^biiuarp 


I^MES  M.  BENNETT.  72,  former  city  mariager  or  the 

editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  (O’)  r?  f 

i  Ledger  and  assistant  to  the  m  Santa  Monica,  Calif  Jan.  7 

resident  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric 

lompany,  died  at  his  home  in  Phila-  Joseph  L.  McTagcart,  28,  sub-man- 
lelphia  Jan.  27.  ager  circulation  department,  Van- 

Eu  T.  Merriman.  88,  one  of  the  fun  died  in  the  Van- 

sunders  of  the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  recently  1 

^ler,  died  Jan.  25  at  his  Corpus  Sun  for  the  past 

jiristi  home.  He  disposed  of  his  in-  years. 

irest  in  the  paper  in  1911  but  con-  Walter  B.  Ward,  a  reporter  for  the 
inued  to  contribute  to  its  columns.  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  for  more  than 

FUNK  G.  Gabbey.  58.  for  the  past  15  g*  24  at  the  South 

,ars  on  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-  Baltimore  General  Hospit^  after  ^ 
■me*  circulation  staff,  died  unexpect-  three  weeks.  He  was  41 

dly  at  his  home  Jan.  20.  y®®”  ®1‘1- 

Edward  J.  Gallagher,  editor  of  the  „  ^nd^on  W^b.  state  editor, 
^ell  Sun  for  43  years  untU  he  re-  >  Ttmes-Herald  died  Jan. 

red  in  1933,  died  at  his  home  in  24  at  his  home  of  a  heart  attack  He 
.owell  Jan.  29,  leaving  a  typewritten  associated  with  the 

bituary  of  four  pages  to  ease  the  task 

f  reporters  writing  the  story.  In  it  .the  Waco  News  before  finaUy  be- 
e  did  not  give  the  date  of  his  birth,  ^ming  connected  with  the  Times- 
ut  newspaper  associates  said  he  was  Herald,  where  he  was  employed  for 
n  his  eighties.  He  had  been  ill  of  the  past  22  years, 
nfluenza  for  a  week.  William  Charles  Both,  60,  artist  and 

Charles  J.  Norris,  Westerly  (R.  I.)  the  founders  of  the  Meyer-Both 

un  columnist  and  formerly  printer  on  advertising  service,  died 

r,at  paper  for  many  years,  died  Jan.  22  21-  He  was  one  of  the  first  illus- 

n  his  72nd  year.  trators  to  use  human  models  for  paint- 

Ts  T%_  •  X  j  x  >ng  and  illustrating  men’s  fashions. 

Harry  E.  Pretty,  78,  associate  editor,  “  tx  ^  , 

nited  States  Review,  and  a  veteran  ^cPdltci"* 

liiladelphia  newspaper  man,  died  at  Union,  died  Jan. 

lahnesmann  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  23  m  Turners  Falls,  after  a  long  illness. 
Ian.  22.  He  began  his  career  more  Meyer  H.  Zack,  73,  retired  photog- 
.-an  60  years  ago,  serving  in  turn  on  repher  and  father  of  Charles  S.  Zack, 
ae  Press,  North  American  and  Public  news  editor,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
Geiger,  New  York  World  and  Kansas  News,  died  recently  in  Jersey  City, 
'ill/ Star.  N.  J. 

The  recent  death  of  Paul  South-  Fred  Tebbets,  sports  reporter  for  the 
lotTH  Bliss,  51,  for  many  years  a  Salem  News  and  the  Associated  Press 
newspaperman  until  his  entry  into  the  the  past  62  years,  died  at  the  Salem 
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CAN  you  imagine  a  man  wearing  a  top  hat  and 
thinking  he’s  fully  dressed?  Of  course  you 
can’t!  The  keen  advertising  strategist  recognizes 
that  buying  power  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  the  ‘silk 
hat’  group,  but  of  the  solid,  stable  middle  groups 


Here  is  something  to  remember  about  Los  Angeles; 
The  Evening  Herald-Express  has  MORE  readers  in 
EVERY  income  group  in  the  rich  ABC  city  area 
than  any  other  daily.  Verify  this  in  the  4-A’s  Los 
Angeles  Newspaper  Readership  Survey. 


[eld  of  social  service  work,  has  been  Hospital  on  Jan.  27  at  the  age  of  85. 
(eported  by  Minnesota  newspapers. 


Professor  Harold  Bryant  Center, 
[lews  of  his  death  was  withheld  from  who  founded  the  journalism  depart- 
fublication  because  of  the  serious  ill-  ment  of  Boston  University  in  1918 
less  of  his  mother.  During  his  career  and  headed  it  until  he  was  named  pro¬ 
le  worked  on  the  Boston  Post,  the  fessor-emeritus  a  year  ago,  died  in 
[len-  York  Telegram,  the  St.  Paul  Boston  at  the  age  of  64,  after  a  long 
noneer  Press,  Minneapolis  Daily  News  illness.  He  was  a  New  England  news- 
ind  Minneapolis  Journal.  He  died  in  paperman  for  several  years  before 


A  splendid  market  under  normal  conditions,  the 
more  than  ONE  BILLION  DOLLARS  in  defense  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  area  served  by  tliis  newspaper 
means  unlimited  sales  possibilities  for  the  national 
advertiser.  An  opportunity  worth  cultivating! 


Because  The  Evening  Herald-Express  gives  you  more 
city  circulation  .  .  .  more  city  and  suburban  circula¬ 
tion  . . .  more  total  circulation  than  any  other  daily — 
morning  or  evening — there  is  no  need  to  take  less. 


Have  your  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  completely  ‘dressed’ 
by  covering  the  West’s  larg¬ 
est  market  through  the 
West’s  largest  daily  news¬ 
paper! 


IN  COLUMBUS  AND 

CENTRAL 

OHIO 

READERS  &  ADVERTISERS 
BOTH  SAY: 

THE 

COLUMBUS 

DISPATCH 

ALONE 

IS  Aa  YOU  NEEDI 


Newspaper  readers  are 
attraeted  by  featuras — 
iM>t  h  syndicated  and  purely 
IcH'al.  The  same  itoes  lui 
current  nows.  Women  to- 
daj’  demand  a  LIVE 
newspaiMT  aloni;  with  the 
men.  HUT — the  propor¬ 
tion  ol  all  this  to  the 
advertisint,'  i»,  ot  course, 
vital. 


The  l>a>  carries,  un  an 
averaee,  37%  advertisiim 
to  UdVe  news  and  lea 
tures.  EVERY  page  is  a 
GOOD  PAGE  lor  adver¬ 
tising,  as  a  eonseiiuence. 


It't  altcayt  daytime  in 
•oulheastern  Conneerivul. 


N«*i*a«l  RcpratBatativBR:  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCtATlS 


28-A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR  6  PUBLISHEH 


Men’s  Clothing  Stores 
Should  “Trade  Up” 


By  FRANK  FEHLMAN 

No.  206  in  a  Series 

THE  AVERAGE  man  is  interested  in 
more  expensive  wearing  apparel,  but 
it  isn’t  always  easy  to  find  in  a  given 
market  a  store  that  is  constantly  trad¬ 
ing  up  instead  of  trading  down.  Unless 
all  signs  fail,  some  men’s  clothing 
stores  and  men’s  furnishings  stores 
in  the  next  3  to  5  years,  will  greatly 
increase  their  business  if  a  sound, 
continuous  advertising  policy  is  started 
now. 

During  the  first  week  of  January, 
we  spent  some  time  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
interviewing  merchants.  Harold  Samp¬ 
son  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  ar¬ 
ranged  these  meetings.  One  of  our 
most  interesting  meetings  was  held  in 
a  men’s  clothing  and  furnishings  store, 
operated  by  John  Jarrell.  While  not 
as  large  as  Marshall  Field’s  men’s  store 
in  Chicago,  or  Tripler’s  in  New  York, 
this  store,  in  its  various  departments, 
has  as  fine  a  selection  of  hats,  shirts, 
sports  clothes,  top  coats  and  accesso¬ 
ries  as  may  be  found  in  any  store  in 
this  country.  There  is  no  reason  why 
one  should  not  find  a  store  like  this  in 
Atlanta,  but  it  was  somewhat  of  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  us  to  find  an  individual  who 
believes  that  the  average  man  can  be 
sold  the  idea  of  trading  up  in  his  per¬ 
sonal  appearance. 

Prospects  in  Atlanta 

USING  the  Government  census  figures 
and  the  actuarial  tables  of  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  as  a  guide,  we 
found  that  of  the  200,000  males  living 
in  Atlanta  (this  includes  all  males 
from  1  year  to  90  years)  137,000  ranged 
from  15  to  75  years  of  age.  For  con¬ 
venience,  we  placed  all  of  these  men  in 
4  age  groups.  Group  1,  young  men 
15  to  25;  Group  2,  men  from  25  to  35; 
Group  3,  men  from  35  to  45  and  Group 
4,  men  from  45  to  75. 

It  was  Mr.  Jarrell’s  belief  that  a 
very  small  percentage  of  these  men 
could  be  considered  prospects  for  his 
store.  We  differed  with  him.  Based 
on  our  experience  with  many  different 
retail  stores  that  cater  to  men,  we 
have  found  that  many  men  with  in¬ 
comes  of  $25  a  week,  regardless  of 
their  age,  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  they  can  wear  a  pair  of  $10 
shoes,  a  $5  hat,  a  $2  necktie,  a  $50 
suit,  or  a  $40  top  coat.  True,  men  in 
these  lower  income  levels  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  all  of  their  apparel  in  a 
top  grade  store,  but  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  average  man  in  the  lower  in¬ 
come  brackets  cannot  occao*  mally  sat¬ 
isfy  his  vanity  by  buying  at  least  one 
item  in  a  store  like  Jarrell’s. 

As  this  article  is  being  written,  we 
know  that  the  President  has  recom¬ 
mended  a  17  billion  dollar  budget  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  This  money  will 
seep  out  to  practically  every  market 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  going  to  be 
paid  out  for  wages,  goods,  and  services 
to  men. 

Millions  of  men  in  the  United  States 
have,  for  the  past  10  years,  denied 
themselves  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  a 
half-dozen  good  neckties,  a  few  good 
shirts,  and  one  or  two  pairs  of  good 
shoes.  They  are  going  to  come  into 
the  market  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers  every  month  for  the  next  few 
years. 

Therefore,  any  store  that  starts  a 
constructive,  informative,  educational 
advertising  campaign  at  this  time  can, 
we  believe,  greatly  increase  their 
volume. 


Other  Advantages 

IN  addition  to  increasing  their  volume, 

men’s  clothing  and  furnishings  stores 
that  “trade  up”  are  not  bedevilled 
with  drastic  close-outs  and  special 
sales.  One  of  the  most  significant 
things  that  Mr.  Sampson  said  during 
this  meeting  with  Mr.  Jarrell  was  this: 

"Many  sales  in  many  stores  simply 
mean  that  the  store  is  advertising  its 
mistakes — someone  bought  the  wrong 
thing  at  the  wrong  price.” 

This,  to  xis,  summarizes  and  explains 
why  so  many  stores  run  sale  adver¬ 
tising. 

A  men’s  store  that  decides  today  to 
sell  better  hats,  better  shoes,  better 
top  coats,  better  furnishings,  auto¬ 
matically  eliminates  the  excuse  for 
frequent  sales. 

Money  is  going  to  be  available.  In 
most  cases,  this  money  is  going  to  go 
through  the  hands  of  men  first. 
Women’s  shops  have  already  started 
to  “reach”  for  the  surplus  funds  that 
are  trickling  into  the  average  home. 
Today  the  average  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  by  department  stores  and 
women’s  shops  is  more  than  three 
times  as  much  as  that  spent  by  mens 
stores,  as  a  group.  Any  Media  Records 
book  proves  this. 

What  to  Advertise 

IN  a  typical  men’s  store  like  Jarrell’s, 

one  almost  always  finds  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing,  top  coats,  sports  coats,  sports 
trousers,  hats,  neckties  and  dress  ac¬ 
cessories.  Occasionally,  one  finds  a 
shoe  department  and  a  golf  depart¬ 
ment.  If  a  continuous  schedule  is  laid 
out — say,  three  ads  a  week  for  52 
weeks — it  isn’t  difficult  to  write  copy 
about  these  different  departments  in 
the  average  store  and  a  real  story  can 
be  written  about  each  of  them  in  space 
that  doesn’t  exceed  five  inches,  single 
column,  but  the  ads  should  be  run  at 
least  three  times  a  week  and  the  copy 
should  almost  always  appear  on  ^e 
sports  pages. 

Running  such  a  schedule  on  the 
sports  pages  three  times  a  week  for  a 
full  year  will  reach  practically  every 
male  prospect  in  the  market.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that  these  small 
advertisements  should  always  have 
listed  in  them  four  or  five  items — 
items  that  fit  the  copy  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  that  is  being  featured  on  that 
day. 

Another  way  to  handle  it  is  to  simply 
say  at  the  bottom  of  each  advertise¬ 
ment,  “Men’s  suits  from  $35  up,”  or 
“Men’s  shirts  from  $1.50  up  to  $10.” 

Selling  in  the  Store 

THE  average  man  is  a  poor  shopper — 

the  average  woman  is  a  good  shop- 
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Bought — Sold — A  ppraised 
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per.  Men  enter  a  store,  ask  for  a  given 
article  and,  if  they  don’t  see  what  they 
like,  they  generally  compromise  by 
buying  a  pair  of  suspenders,  one  hand¬ 
kerchief,  or  a  pair  of  socks.  Women 
will  shop  a  store,  spend  30  minutes 
with  a  sfdeswoman  and  walk  out  with¬ 
out  buying  anything. 

If  the  advertiser  says  repeatedly  in 
his  copy  that  “This  is  a  store  where 
you  can  browse  around,  take  your 
time,  no  one  is  going  to  try  to  sell  you 
anything” — the  stranger  who  first  en¬ 
ters  the  store  feels  more  at  home  and, 
if  the  sales  people  in  the  store  are  in¬ 
structed  to  act  as  servants  and  not  as 
high-pressure  salesmen,  the  stranger 
becomes  a  friend  even  though  he 
doesn’t  buy  anything. 

Our  experience  in  buying  wearing 
apparel  hasn’t  always  been  pleasant, 
because  the  average  clerk  or  salesman 
all  too  often  starts  to  tell  us  about 
what  he  likes,  with  the  result  that  we 
are  antagonistic  within  five  minutes 
after  we  have  entered  the  store.  Most 
men  have  had  this  experience. 

Prospects 

IN  practically  every  market  may  be 

found  at  least  one  or  more  stores 
that  would  like  to  trade  up  and  sell 
better  merchandise,  so  it  should  not 
be  difficult  to  find  a  prospect  for  such 
a  campaign. 

Not  in  20  years  have  men’s  clothing 
and  men’s  furnishings  stores  had  such 
an  opportunity  as  they  have  today,  but 
advertising  is  a  “must”  if  maximum 
results  are  to  be  obtained.  Like  all 
of  the  campaigns  that  are  discussed  in 
this  column  each  week,  we  believe 
that  any  time  is  a  good  time  to  sell  a 
men’s  clothing  store  a  continuous 
schedule  of  advertising.  There  is  no 
better  time  to  solicit  such  a  prospect 
than  now — and  there  is  no  better  time 
to  start  such  a  campaign  than  now. 

NAMED  "COLONELS" 

Speaker  of  the  House  Samuel  E. 
Lumpkin  as  acting  governor  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  has  issued  commissions  to  the 
following  as  colonels  on  the  governor’s 
staff:  Clarke  Salmon,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  John  Breazeale,  Mississippi 
correspondent  of  the  Neio  Orleans 
Item;  George  W.  Healy,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Edgar  A.  Poe,  Mississippi  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune;  Harris  Jackson,  Mississippi 
correspondent.  Associated  Press;  Rex 
Moody,  statehouse  reporter,  WJDX; 
Purser  Hewitt,  managing  editor,  and 
Erie  Johnson,  statehouse  reporter, 
Jackson  Clarion  -Ledger;  Clyde  H. 
Matthews,  managing  editor,  and  M.  H. 
Potter,  statehouse  reporter,  Jackson 
Daily  News,  and  W.  D.  Sisson,  tri¬ 
state  editor,  and  Kenneth  Toler,  Mis¬ 
sissippi  correspondent,  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal. 
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Write  for  illustrated  bulletin 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  York,  N.Y. 


Chilean  Newsmen 
To  Study  Here 

Seven  native  Chilean  newspapQ. 
men  will  participate  in  a  Souft 
American  good  will  visit  to  the  U.  S. 
where  they  will  work  for  two  monttj 
on  newspapers  selected  by  U.  S.  Aa. 
bassador  Claude  G.  Bowers  at  Chilj 
to  take  part  in  this  good  will  gestuit 
The  newsmen  and  the  papers  to  whid 
they  will  be  assigned  follow: 

Luis  Ignacio  Silva,  Union  de  ViL 
paraiso,  to  Boston  Globe;  Manuel 
Vega,  El  Diario  Ilustrado,  to  WoiL 
ingrton  (D.  C.)  Post;  Joaquin  Muir, 
head.  La  Hora,  to  Washington  (D.C) 
Star;  Carlos  Eastman,  El  Mercurio,  to 
New  York  Times;  Joaquin  Edward 
Bello,  La  Nacion,  to  Los  Angela 
Times;  Rafael  Vivdivieso,  El  Jmporial 
to  Detroit  News;  Francisco  Le  Dantec. 
El  Mercurio,  to  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

The  Chilean  delegation  left  Valpa¬ 
raiso  Jan.  24  aboard  the  Grace  liner 
Santa  Clara  for  an  18-day  cruise  to 
New  York  by  way  of  the  Panaim 
Canal.  Before  taking  up  their  re¬ 
spective  posts,  the  visiting  newsme 
will  tour  New  York  and  Washington 
While  in  this  country,  they  will  study 
American  newspaper  methods  and 
the  coimtry’s  democratic  institutiom 
They  will  return  to  Chile  on  April  U 
■ 

N.  Y.  Guild  Backs 
Teachers  Union 

A  resolution  pledging  its  cooperatioc 
to  the  Teachers  Union  in  an  attemp 
to  obtain  legislation  guarding  tb 
secrecy  of  union  membership  lists  was 
adopted  Jan.  28  by  members  of  tb 
RA  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  No 
York.  The  guild,  a  CIO  union,  callet 
the  act  of  the  Rapp-Coudert  committe 
a  “serious  attack  on  unionism.” 

The  local  the  same  day  turned  ove 
to  its  attorneys,  for  possible  libel  ac¬ 
tion,  charges  which  appeared  in  tb 
Jewish  Day,  Jewish  Daily  Forumi 
and  Jewish  Morning  Journal,  loci 
foreign-language  papers,  that  the  gulc 
is  attempting  to  “capture  the  Yiddisi 
press  for  sinister  political  purposes’ 


Employment 

Problems— 

of  busy  executives  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  when 
they  ask  assistance  from 
The  Personnel  Bureau. 

Complete  records  on  him- 
dreds  of  experienced  men 
qualified  for  newspaper, 
magazine,  public  relations, 
publicity,  and  press  associa¬ 
tion  work  are  on  file.  Eacb 
registrant  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated. 

From  these  complete  rec¬ 
ords  The  Personnel  Bureau 
recommends  only  men  who 
are  qualified  for  ^e  job, 
saving  an  employer  hours 
spent  in  interviewing  and 
investigating. 

For  prompt  service,  arrite 
or  wire — 

THE  PERSONNEl 
BDBEAU 

oi  Sigma  Delto  CU 

James  C.  Kiper,  Direefer 

35  E.  Wacker  Drive,  CUcafv,  OL 

A  matiem  wide  nam-prtAt  tergite  of 
kj  Sterna  Delta  CM,  Prefetiind 
famnahttie  Fraternity. 
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Price  Tags  Total 
$8,500,000  at 
Heorst  Art  Sale 

10.000  Obiects  Bought  Over 
50  Years  for  $60,000,000 
Being  Sold  Piecemeal 

The  vast  and  fabulous  collection  of 
lit  objects  accumulated  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst  over  the  past  half 
century  at  a  reputed  cost  of  $60,000,- 
OOO  went  on  sale  piecemeal  in  New 
York  this  week  in  the  largest  single 
offering  of  its  kind  in  modern  times. 

Each  of  more  than  10,000  items  had 
I  price  tag  on  it.  The  total  of  the 
tags  is  approximately  $8,500,000.  The 
objects  in  the  present  sale  were  for¬ 
merly  housed  in  the  four-story  Hearst 
warehouse  occupying  an  entire  block 
in  the  Bronx  and  do  not  include  art 
objects  still  owned  by  Mr.  Hearst 
and  housed  in  his  ranch  at  San  Simeon 
and  other  of  his  estates. 

Subsidiary  to  Share  Proceeds 
The  art  on  sale  is  the  property  of 
the  International  Studio  Art  Corpora¬ 
tion,  owned  by  American  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  chief  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  holding 
companies.  Proceeds,  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  signed  Dec.  28,  will  be  shared 
on  an  undisclosed  percentage  basis  by 
Studio  Art,  Gimbel  Brothers  and  Dr. 
Armand  Hammer,  of  the  Hammer 
Galleries,  New  York,  which  arranged 
the  sale. 

According  to  Charles  Helser,  Jr., 
merchandise  manager  of  Gimbel 
Mothers,  where  the  entire  fifth  floor 
space  of  100,000  square  feet  was  given 
over  to  display  of  the  major  part  of 
the  collection,  the  insurance  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  present  sale  is  $11,700,000. 
Some  of  the  most  expensive  items  will 
be  displayed  at  Saks-Fifth  Avenue 
next  week,  when  the  sale  at  Gimbels 
will  be  opened  to  the  public. 

Included  in  the  Saks  store  showing 
•ill  be  the  most  expensive  item  in  the 
collection.  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck’s 
portrait  of  “Queen  Henrietta  Maria 
with  Jeffrey  Hudson  and  a  Monkey,” 
priced  at  $375,000. 

At  Gimbels’  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
lady  Ribblesdale,  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Jmrnal- American,  and  Mrs.  Hearst 
•ere  among  those  who  attended  Mon¬ 
day  night  the  first  of  three  private 
riewings  to  which  100,000  museum 
dkectors,  art  collectors  and  students 
aad  charge  customers  were  invited. 
It  was  reported  that  the  first  night’s 
sales  had  reached  close  to  $1,000,000. 
The  private  viewing,  which  con¬ 
tinued  "Diesday  and  Wednesday  nights, 
•ill  be  followed  by  a  one-month  public 
sale  starting  Feb.  3. 

Pricu  Rang*  35c  to  $197,827 
Prices  at  Gimbels’  ranged  from  35 
Mots  for  a  tiny  grotesque  terra  cotta 
Egyptian  figure  of  a  dog  or  an  antique 
“ass  dipper  for  $1.50,  to  a  set  of  four 
flemish  Gothic  tapestries  marked  at 
A  complete  set  of  armor  for 
a  knight  and  his  horse  is  offered  at 
^,000.  Prices  for  the  art  objects  were 
®*ed  only  after  consultation  with  four 
w  five  art  experts  and  insurance  as- 
*®ssors.  The  lowest  appraisal  was 
J^Pted,  Mr.  Helser  explained,  and 
then  discounted  by  a  set  percentage. 
_  Helser  estimated  that  75%  of 
Pw  contents  of  the  Bronx  warehouse 
P^now  installed  on  Gimbels’  fifth 
Pw.  As  objects  are  sold  they  will  be 
P®oved  immediately  from  the  exhibit 
■'f  delivery.  Objects  will  be  moved 
om  the  warehouse  to  replace  the  ones 
«re  sold. 

Not  moved  from  the  warehouse  was 
'  entire  twelfth  century  Cistercian 


monastery,  bought  by  Mr.  Hearst  in 
Sacramenia,  Spain,  and  then  dis¬ 
mantled  and  shipped  to  the  U.  S.  in 
14,000  packing  cases,  each  weighing 
500  pounds.  A  picture  of  the  monas¬ 
tery  at  the  sale  gives  its  current  price 
at  $50,000.  Ihere  are  only  14  rooms 
from  English,  Spanish  and  French 
castles  now  installed  at  Gimbels’.  Fifty 
more  are  still  at  the  warehouse. 

The  exuberance  and  catholicity  of 
Mr.  Hearst’s  taste  in  art  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  wide  varieties  of  coun¬ 
tries,  centuries  and  types  of  art  ob¬ 
jects  presented  in  the  sale.  Included 
in  the  partial  list  of  classifications  are 
tapestries,  paintings,  furniture,  pottery, 
china  and  silverware;  arms  and  armor, 
buildings  and  parts,  stained  glass, 
miscellaneous  hangings,  jewelry  and 
precious  stones,  flags  and  banners, 
rugs,  mats  and  carpets,  and  books, 
autographs  and  manuscripts. 

A  334-page  catalogue,  selling  at  $1, 
has  been  printed  for  the  sale  and 
more  complete  tabulation  is  yet  to  be 
found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  entire 
Hearst  collection,  a  work  not  yet  fin¬ 
ished  and  now  in  its  152nd  volume. 


C.  H.  Hastings  Dies; 
Published  Lynn  Item 

Sixty  years  in  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness,  watching  and  guiding  the  growth 
of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening 
Item,  the  paper  his  father  had 
founded  in  1876,  from  a  weekly  to  an 
influential  daily,  was  ended  Friday 
morning,  Jan.  24,  for  Charles  H. 
Hastings  when  he  died  at  his  Ocean 
street  home  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  at  the  age 
of  82  years  after  an  illness  of  sev¬ 
eral  months. 

Publisher  Hastings  was  bom  in 
Woburn,  Mass.,  July  20,  1858,  the 
town  where  in  1857  his  father  had 
established  the  Woburn  Budget,  a 
weekly  newspaper  which  he  aban¬ 
doned  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  to  enlist  as  a  soldier  in  the  Union 
army. 

When  Horace  Hastings  founded  the 
Lynn  Item  in  1876  as  a  weekly,  “C.  H.” 
remained  in  Clinton  job  joining  in 
active  management  of  the  Item  in 
1880. 

His  civic  interests  included  the  di¬ 
rectorship  and  trusteeship  of  three 
Lynn  banks,  a  founder  of  the  Lynn 
Board  of  Trade  and  director  of  the 
Lynn  Chamber  of  Commerce,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Lynn  Realty  Trust,  the 
Lynn  Hospital  Corporation  and  of  the 
Lynn  Independent  Industrial  Shoe¬ 
making  school. 

He  leaves  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Vera 
M.  Gamage  of  Lynn,  and  two  grand¬ 
sons,  Charles  Hastings  Gamage,  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer  of  the  Lynn  Item, 
and  Peter  Gamage,  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Item;  also  a 
sister,  Mrs.  Fred  Rundlett. 
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PCS  pElADEIRS  want  their  pictures 

•  clear  and  their  print  read- 

able  to  the  last  degree.  The 
rrl  sensitive  molding  of  Certified 
^  Mats  has  made  them  the  choice 
in  offices  notably  gaining  readers. 


HELPING  TO  BUILD 
CONFIDENCE  IN 
YOUB  BUSINESS 

People  buy  with  confidence  in  chain  stores  because 
chain  stores  are  able  to  guarantee  the  high  quality 
of  their  merchandise,  and  to  sell  it  at  economically 
low  prices.  To  achieve  this  quality-and-thrift  com¬ 
bination  chain  stores  emphasize  every  aspect  of 
sound  business — efficient  organization,  waste-sav¬ 
ing  mass  merchandising,  modern  display,  consistent 
promotion. 

Because  chain  stores  are  never  smugly  content  with 
the  goods  they  sell,  they  are  continually  analyzing 
. . .  experimenting  ...  to  find  BETTER  ingredients, 
BETTER  methods  of  manufacture,  QUICKER  dis¬ 
tribution.  Progress  is  the  chains’  keynote — prog¬ 
ress  toward  ever-better  quality  at  ever-lower  prices. 

Chain  stores  are  reliable  outlets  for  good  mer¬ 
chandise  at  fair  prices.  They  enable  people  to  buy 
more  for  their  money,  raising  the  community’s 
standard  of  living.  And  they  set  a  high  standard 
which  inspires  customer-confidence  in  all  business 
— and  which  stimulates  all  stores  to  more  progres¬ 
sive  merchandising,  newspaper  advertising,  and 
sales  promotion. 


The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co. 
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Promotion  News  in 
Editorial  Feats 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 


ies,  wise  and  witty  sayings — from  the  W.  P.  Stuart  Heads 

paper  s  column  of  that  name.  It  makes  _  .  i  i  •  i 

pleasant  reading,  well  worth  the  15c  AriZOUa  PUDUSherS 
charged  for  it,  and  should  make  an  Newspapers  face  a  major  responsi- 
excellent  promotion  among  adver-  bility  in  keeping  pace  with  the  rap- 
tisers.  idly  changing  world,  C.  E.  Phillips^ 

An  excellent  folder  comes  from  the  president  of  the  Newspaper  Adver- 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  promoting  tising  Executives  Association,  told 


their  annual  real  estate  review  and  members  of  the  Arizona  Newspapers 
A  FOLDER  has  just  come  in  from  the  Louis.  He  reports  an  interesting  and  Featured  in  it  is  a  miniature  Association  at  their  annual  meeting 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Herald  and  Ex-  important  reaction.  reprint  of  last  years  section,  prmted  i^  phoenix  recently. 


Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press  with  a  little  slip  of  pink  paper 


important  reaction. 

“We  expected  agencies  to  be  inter- 


attached  to  it.  It’s  what’s  on  this  slip  ested  in  our  study,”  he  tells  us,  “be¬ 


en  newsprint  and  brought  down  to  a  Advertising  manager  of  the  Rock- 
little  over  quarter  size— an  interest-  ford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Register. 
g  way  to  show  the  product.  Republic,  Mr.  Phillips  addressed  Ari- 

Business  is  good  and  getting  better  zona’s  publishers  on  “New  Trends  in 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  the  Evening  Sen-  Newspaper  Advertising.” 


of  paper  that  interests  us.  Here’s  what  cause  it’s  new  and  it’s  news.  It’s  the  '”1,  ^  show  me  product, 

it  says:  most  comprehensive  study  of  the  St.  .  ^  f 

“One  of  our  reporters  dropped  into  Louis  market  in  ten  years.  But  frank-  ^  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  the  Evening  Sen- 

the  Promotion  Department  the  other  ly,  we’re  overwhelmed  with  the  tre-  ^  j 

day.  ‘Why  don’t  you  tell  our  readers  mendous  reception  it’s  getting.  Agency  “  „  jT  which  talks  briefly  and 
and  advertisers,’  said  he,  ‘more  about  men  tell  us  it’s  just  what  they  want  ^  m  ®  point, 

the  outstanding  jobs  the  paper  does  — specific  information  and  reliable  in-  Tablet,  official  we^ly  news¬ 
covering  the  news?’  ‘Like  what?’  we  formation  that  pictures  a  market  for  j  Catholic  Dioce^  of 

asked.  He  rattled  off  a  half-dozen,  them  and  shows  them  its  potentialities  Long  bland,  N.  Y., 

Here  is  one  of  the  jobs  our  editorial  for  business  and  its  actualities  for  ®  booklet  containing  a  cla^- 

department  took  in  stride.”  getting  that  business. 


department  took  in  stride.” 

me  folder  it^lf  telle  about  the  job,  "Our  study  fills  a  l»ok  of  127  pages.  BuliTess'MlMgeT  ClaudTM.  rfT.‘‘b,llu.lef„('’ni:^sL«r*,r‘' 

and  a  magnificent  job  it  evidently  It  was  made  primarily  for  local  ad-  Becker  “is  a  fine  auxiliarv  force  for  *  influence  of  newspaper  adver- 
was  — publishing  the  numbers  and  vertisers  and  has  made  such  an  im-  rTCfitr  elLerHsers ^  though  retailers  in  a  spe- 


Declaring  that  “national  advertis¬ 
ing  trends  are  encouraging,”  he  quoted 
the  N.  W.  Ayer  advertising  organi¬ 
zation  as  forecasting  that  national 
advertising  in  1941  would  reach  an 
all-time  peak. 

He  quoted  results  of  impartial  sur- 


fied  list  of  advertisers  who  use  the  a 

m  1  »  '  ®ys  showing  that  consumers  do  the 

paper.  ‘The  Tablet  Blue  Book,^  maioritv  of  their  huvintr  as  a  rPctiU 


names  of  45,475  men  eligible  for  the  pression  on  them  that  one  store  is 


regular  advertisers.” 

“Dogs”  is  a  booklet  just  issued  by 


cified  locality  may  have  been  sold  on 


draft  in  Los  Angeles  County  the  very  actually  changing  some  of  its  mer-  the  Newark  (N  J)  Ereninq  News  or ‘glamor  of  some  other 

day  the  numbers  were  drawn  in  chandising  practices  on  the  basis  of  gotherine  tocether  a  lot  of  interest- 

Washington,  five  solid  newspaper  findings  in  the  study.  We  were  a  little  Sg  and  some  Lusing  information  V*’?®**  newspapers  to  have  their 

pages  of  them.  The  Herald  and  Ex-  concerned  that  agencies  handling  na-  °  ®.._  °  „  advertismg  men  sell  small  retaU  out- 


pages  of  them.  The  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press  claims  it  was  “a  feat  not  du- 


concerned  that  agencies  handling  na-  dogs  It  strikes  us  as  a  fine  f'^'^e^tisuig  men  sell  small  retail  out- 

tiorial  b™  might  not  go  through  ^^ee  of Tror^otion  Lir  weekW  it*! 


plicated  by  any  other  newspaper  in  such  a  long  and  detailed”  study,  lo  oAtomr  ‘‘irthe“Dog*  World ’’  advertising  meffium. 

America!”  we  got  up  a  tabloid  version  of  it  for  of  thf  mosf  tosciriating  sec-  Will^  P.  Stuart,  publisher  Prei- 

It’s  a  swell  story  even  without  this  them.  Surprisingly,  when  we  get  ^jons  of  a  daily  newspaper  is  the  “per-  '***  mV** 

brag.  (Our  personal  opinion  is  that  through  showing  agency  men  our  sonals”  column— “public  notices”  and  ^oimml  Tri^n^^’fiS^  'wa 

all  the  newspapers  of  the  country  short  vereion  of  the  study,  they  ask  “commercial  notices.”  Yet  it  is  a  dif-  CoTui^bus  cfrag^^ 

cover^  them^lves  with  glory  in  the  for  the  big  book  promote.  The  New  SgtSevS^^^ 

splendid  public  service  they  per-  “Our  study  and  its  reception  con-  York  Journal- American  does  a  nice  w 

formed  in  their  draft  lottery  cover-  vinces  me  that  market  studies  of  this  job,  however,  with  a  folder  that  pic-  ^  ^  George  W.  Chambers,  busi- 

age.)  And  the  Herald  and  Express  kind  should  be  kept  free  of  deroga-  tures  some  of  the  drama  behind  the  ^ 

folder — “It  Couldn’t  Be  Done  But  We  tory  competitive  material,  as  our  is,  brief  classified  notices  in  “public  no-  ruarioE  A  mihlicher 

Did  It!” — tells  it  vividly  with  lots  of  and  should  recognize  that  there  is  a  tices”  and  shows  how  these  bring  pre-  /’AriV  l  Romihlip  nrp-siHwi 

color  and  action  and  drama.  Its  a  place  in  the  market  for  all  media,  ferred  attention  to  the  accompanying  .  hrief  meetinv  *of  the  Arizona 
story  of  newspaper  enterprise  that  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  best  “commercial  notices.”  m  V*"  ° 

should  make  a  deep  and  memorable  way  and  the  only  way  for  newspapers  Members  of  the  Associated  Press. 


ferred  attention  to  the  accompanying 


Mesa  Journal-Tribune,  first  vice- 
president;  Columbus  Giragi,  Holbrook, 
Giragi  Newspapers,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  George  W.  Chambers,  busi- 


Charles  A.  Stauffer,  publisher, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic,  presided 
at  a  brief  meeting  of  the  Arizona 
Members  of  the  Associated  Press. 


impression  upon  advertisers,  just  as  to  meet  the  competition  of  other  Odds  and  Stuff 
it  doubtless  has  upon  the  papers  media  successfully — with  facts,  facts,  mKrv  t  *u  *  .•  w  ur 

aders.  facts.  Agencies  welcome  all  the  facts  of  the  most  stimulating  publ.ca- 

Point  in  Pink  Slip  newspapers  can  give  them— and  the  i  “K  ^  o  ^ 

But  to  get  back  to  the  pink  slip.  We  more  facts  newspapers  can  present  *  log  ca  e  ® ® 
m’t  for  a  minute  believe  it.  Some  about  their  market,  the  more  business  j®**"  ouse  magazine  e  i  ors.  s 

aart  boy  in  the  promotion  depart-  they  can  expect  to  get.  It’s  surpris- 


Point  in  Pink  Slip 


facts.  Agencies  welcome  all  the  facts 
newspapers  can  give  them — and  the 


smart  boy  in  the  promotion  depart-  they  can  expect  to  get.  It’s  surpris-  iV***^*^^i*,i*Tf  u*' * 

ment  thought  it  up  as  a  fine  little  ex-  ing  how  often  and  how  many  facts  ^  Vr 'u  *  *1,1*  t!" 

tra  flip  to  the  folder.  We  hope  that’s  that  you  think  everybody  knows  Newcomb  and  published  monthly  by 
the  case  anyhow.  Because  if  it  isn’t,  everybody  is  surprised  to  learn.”  * 

if  really  the  promotion  department  Hamilton,  Ohm.  Whether  or  not  you 

hadn’t  whipped  itself  into  action  on  NNPA  Bulletin  problem  of  a  house  maga- 

up^ha^oug^^  tha  National  Nawapapar  Promotion  anjoy  Stat.  Ifa  full  of  idaaa  and  in- 
to  he  done  in  Los  Angeles  Association,  just  out,  contains  a  mm-  spiration  that  are  useful  not  in  house 

....  .  .  interesting  pieces.  M.  Eliza-  magazines  alone,  but  in  all  nublicitv 


inez  raftian  or.ai  V.  f  T  spiration  by  a  fellow  called  Robert 

ing  how  otten  and  how  many  facts  ,,,  u  ,  .  i-  .  j  *ui  u 

that  you  think  everybody  knows  Newcomb  and  published  monthly  by 

everybody  is  surprised  to  learn.” 

Hamilton,  Ohio.  Whether  or  not  you 


to  be  done  in  Los  Angeles. 


However,  we  started  out  to  extract  beth  Tobin  writes  about  the  Portland 


a  point  from  this  pink  slip.  Here  it 
is.  Too  often,  far  too  often,  promo- 


(Ore.)  Journal’s  household  arts  ser¬ 
vice;  Dan  Bowmar,  Jr.,  about  the 


tion  departments  overlook  news  and  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald’s  offer  of  a 
editorial  achievement  as  promotional  free  paper  to  readers  any  day  a  Ken- 


spiration  that  are  useful  not  in  house 
magazines  alone,  but  in  all  publicity 
and  promotion. 

Richard  Foster  of  Rush,  New  York, 
is  offering  newspapers  a  series  of  12 
full  pages,  “Business  Is  Everbody’s 
Business,”  to  be  sold  as  community 
advertising  of  local  business  and  in- 


Fortune 

COVERS  BUSINESS 

the  same  way  a  news' 
paper  covers  its  city 
—by  assignments  to 
its  staff  of  63  editors, 
writers,  researchers 
and  assistants. 


material,  -^ey’re  too  busy  strewing  tucky-bred  horse  fails  to  win  a  race  advertising  of  local  business  and  in- 

up  linage  brags.  One  story  like  this  on  a  major  track;  Russell  L.  Simmons  dustrial  orLnizations  The  theme  giv»s 

draft  lottery  coverage  is  worth  a  about  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press’  „„  idJ,  what  the  conv’s  about  ' 

dozen  linage  brags.  And  rare  indeed  success  with  selling  public  relations  - 

is  the  news  department  that  will  in-  advertising  and  with  a  business  sum-  - 

vade  the  promotion  department  to  tell  mary  research  project.  There  is  also 

about  its  achievement.  They  re  too  an  informative  round-up  reporting 

busy  getting  out  the  news,  which  is  various  promotion  projects  through- 

as  it  should  be.  out  the  country. 


as  it  should  be.  out  the  cou 

It’s  the  promotion  department’s  job 
to  keep  in  active  and  constant  touch  Round-up 
with  the  news  and  editorial  depart-  the  ' 
ments.  They  are  the  heart  of  the  week  wil 


If  S 


t  r  a  I  i  a 


THE  New  York  Sun  got  a  break  this 
week  with  a  window  display  fea- 


newspaper.  The  story  of  what  they  ^  information  chart, 

are  doing  makes  your  very  ^st  pro-  sooner  do  they  put  in  the  display 

motions.  People  never  tire  of  hearing  New  York  gets  a  good  fall  of 

it  because,  hire  the  news,  it  s  ^ways  enthusiasts  cheer- 

new  and  fresh  and  different.  Tell  it  j^g  ^he  chart  is  a  simple  affair  which 


more  often.  ji^fg  gjj  piaggg  within  week-end  oaigni  or  are  Intaraited  in 

.  distance  of  New  York  and  indicates  fSesn  territories  read 

Give  Them  Facts!  by  means  of  green,  blue  and  red  disks  »■«*■—** 

BEN  L.  BROCKMAN,  national  ad-  whether  conditions  are  good,  fair  or  NEWSrAPER  NEWS 

vertising  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  not  at  all,  numbers  showing  snow  PeblhlMd  Heiitkly 

Post-Dispatch,  has  been  spending  the  depth  in  inches.  1  u.  m  cn 

last  several  weeks  in  New  York  show-  From  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-  tebicrlptiee^i  ^50  ew  leer 

ing  agencies  the  new  St.  Louis  market  Republic  comes  a  delightful  booklet,  **** 

study  made  for  the  Post-Dispatch  by  “frankly  speaking,”  which  compiles  - -  T 

the  Anfenger  Advertising  Co.  of  St.  the  best  of  the  material — ptoems,  stor-  Warmiek  Bldg.,  BamM$on  St^  Sy«wy 


•  The  only  journal  giving  the 
eewt  of  advertiiar*.  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales  cacn- 
oaigns  or  are  interested  in 
these  territories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PublislMa  Hontkly 
Sakscriptiaa  rats  11.50  ear  laar 


An  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  strip  mate¬ 
rial  is  the  surest 
composing  room 
economy . 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO 


2032  Clyboutn  Ay*nue  •  Chicaso.  Ilimo'* 


f 
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Lefs  talk  frankly  about  this 

"SPOT 


j 


I 


ADVERTISING  IDEA 


This  proiul  eagle  is  the  feature  of  a  jioster  just  recently  re¬ 
leased  ...  a  poster  to  he  displayed  hy  all  American  industrial 
concerns  actively  engaged  in  Defense  Program  orders.  Uncle  Sam 
wants  firms,  workers,  cities,  and  markets  to  he  proud  of  the  fact. 

There  is,  at  the  present  moment,  an  advertising  rush  in  the 
arrow-straight  direction  of  ‘‘Spot*’  areas — communities  known  to  he 
on  night-and-day  payrolls,  and  manufacturing  the  sure-pay, 
long-haul  products  of  great  national  importance. 

It  isn’t  difficult  to  sell  space  to  national  advertisers  in  news¬ 
papers  servicing  Defense  Program  activities  .  .  .  lots  of  money  for 
free  spending  .  .  .  good  times  .  .  .  Main  Streets  crowded,  night 
and  day. 

And — make  no  mistake — such  markets  deserve  fat  linage. 
The  per-capita  buying-power  is  obvious. 

So — what  about  the  newspapers  in  towns,  cities,  villages,  and 
sections  where  there  are  no  munition  plants — no  airplane  factories 
— no  steel  being  puddled — no  cream  at  payroll-time? 

People  in  these  places  are  buying  advertised  merchandise 
JUST  THE  SAME— dressing,  driving  cars,  eating,  smoking,  drink¬ 
ing.  The  competition  is  JUST  as  keen.  It  seems  fairly  clear  to 
us,  then,  that  these  newspapers  should  intensify  their  advertising 
effort — not  grow  faint-hearted. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  their  loyal  medium.  It  is  the  journal 
read  hy  agency  and  advertiser  seekers  after  news,  truth,  market 
facts. 


1 


^'a\' 


L /l\i. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


The  Oldest  Publishers^  and  Advertisers'^  Newspaper  in  America 


Times  Building 


i 


Times  Square 

Telephone;  BRyant  9-3052,  3053,  3054  and  3055 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Chicago:  211  Wejt  Wacker  Drive 
New  York:  220  East  42nd  Street 
Son  Francisco:  1st  Not.’l  Bonk  Bldg 


tographers  provided  their  own  cam-  Rothmail  HgC 

Twelve  new  4  by  5  Speed  Graphics  Journalism  Alumni 

have  been  furnished,  each  with  Com-  Abraham  D.  Rothman,  Air 
pur  shutters  and  Carl  Zeiss  f.4.5  lens,  representative  of  the  Sidney  (A 
Twelve  new  auxiliary  cases,  each  jja)  Morning  Herald  Overseas 
holdmg  30  films  and  30  flash  bulbs,  Service,  has  been  re-elected  pn 
also  have  been  provided  to  supple-  of  Alumni  Association  of  tl 
ment  larger  cases  which  the  photog-  lumbia  University  Graduate 
opiniop  raphers  carry  in  their  cars.  New  of  Journalism  by  mail  ballot  of 
tripods  also  were  purchased.  oiation  members.  Other  officei 

In  addition  the  department  has  ac-  re-elected,  are:  Ward  E.  Duffy 
quired  a  straight  20-inch  and  a  10-  ^gj^g  od^or,  Hartford  Timet 
inch  Zeiss  lens,  each  mounted  in  a  vice-president;  Emily  F.  Genai 

GrSneX.  pHitrtr  VnrL*  Wnr/W_T/»J 


U.  of  Oklahoma  Adds 
News  Photo  Course 


WHEN  THIS  EDITION  comes  off  the  journalism.  Whatever  the  c~-'- — 
press,  the  conductor  of  this  depart-  of  some  savants  may  be  on  this  sub- 
ment  will  be  reporting  to  the  dean  ject,  we  are  going  to  tackle  this  job 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the  with  all  the  enthusiasm  we  can  mus- 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  for  ter,  and  we  believe  that  we  are  add- 
duty  as  special  lecturer  on  news  ing  something  to  journalism  by  help- 
photography  for  the  spring  semester,  ing  students  master  this  phase  of  the 
However,  this  column  will  continue  to  profession.  We  appreciate  the  confi- 
appear  each  week.  dence  placed  in  us  and  understand  the 

Since  our  appointment,  many  difficulties  surmounted  by  the  faculty 
months  ago,  we  have  been  asked  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the 
many  questions  about  the  course  and  University  of  Oklahoma,  in  appointing 
the  duties  of  a  special  lecturer.  In  a  lecturer  who  is  without  benefit  of  a 
regard  to  the  course,  we  have  some  master’s  degree, 
definite  plans,  but  we  must  wait  until  will  Write  of  Smaller  Papers 
we  have  had  some  practical  experi-  Qur  managing  editor  has  asked  us 
ence  before  expressmg  an  opinion  on  material  in  our 

our  new  role.  columns  written  out  West.  At  first  we 

Each  year  since  1937  we  have  at-  ^^^e  a  little  uncertain  but  we  are 
tended  the  short  courses  on  news  1333^^  ^  inform  our  readers  that 
photography  held  at  Ais  university  are  to  be  given  a  picture  of  the 

and  have  been  greaUy  impress^  wi^  newspaper’s  photographic  de- 

the  interest  shown  in  this  subject  by  velopment  and  progress.  Although 
student  of  journalism  We  have  jjew  York  is  considered  the  focal 
sounded  out  many  of  these  students  news  photography,  we  have 

^  to  their  thoughts  on  this  topic,  oft^n  desired  to  come  in  closer  con- 
Those  students  interviewed  expressed  4},^  cameramen  on  the  small 

a  desire  to  learn  more  about  news  These  lens-lads  often  work 

photography.  under  handicaps  which  never  confront 

Seek  Camera  Faadamentals  their  colleagues  on  big  city  news- 
Only  a  very  few  believed  that  they  papers, 
prefer  to  engage  in  this  branch  of  the  We  will  find  much  pleasure  and  in¬ 
profession  but  the  majority  wanted  terest  in  viewing  at  first  hand  the  con- 
to  study  photography  because  of  its  ditions  faced  by  our  camera-knights 
importance  in  journalism.  We  have  in  the  hinterland.  Some  of  our  fu- 
discovered  that  journalism  students,  ture  columns  will  deal  with  problems 
on  the  whole,  are  ambitious  and  will-  presented  by  our  contemporaries  hid¬ 
ing  to  work  hard  at  their  studies  so  den  away  in  some  small  community, 
that  they  can  make  good  after  gradu-  We  will  try  and  present  the  picture 
ating  from  school.  They  are  serious  as  seen  upon  the  ground  glass  of  the 
and  open  minded  about  adding  pho-  cameras  used  by  these  hard-working 
tography  to  their  many  courses.  photographers.  In  some  instances  we 
We  have  given  this  subject  much  may  find  that  the  editor  is  u.-- 
serious  consideration  and  in  view  of  reporter  and  cameraman;  perhaps  he 
the  students’  wishes,  we  have  decided  may  also  be  the  owner  of  the  paper, 
to  give  them  a  thorough  working  qj  small  papers 

knowing®  of  news  photography  with-  handicapped  by  a  poor  ^oto- 

out  inte^g  to  make  cameramen  of  ^ic  department.  On  some  of 

them.  The  course  of  instruction  wUl  have  learned 

cover  the  practi^l  phases  of  photog-  ^^e  photo  department  has  been 

raphy  Aat  confront  every  camera-  consideration  and  that  the 

man.  The  present  trend  shows  that  eauinment  has  been  installed 

a  practic^  knowledge  in  photography  ^  ^atehTfor  th?  o^-' 

^  almost  ma^atory  for  the  success-  p^rtunity  to  meet  many  of  our  con- 
ful  newspaperman.  tributors  and  correspondents. 

There  are  many  precedents  to 

prove  our  contention.  Frank  Tripp  Arrangements  have  been  made  so 
general  manager  of  the  Gannett  News-  receive  our  communica- 

papers,  enjoys  telling  of  his  photo-  hons  via  air  mail.  We  hope  that  our 
graphic  experiences,  and  frankly  ad-  will  continue  to  contact  us 

mits  that  he  considers  photography  assure  them  that  they  will 

an  essential  factor  in  modem  journal-  the  same  prompt  response  they 

ism.  Another  illustration  of  an  in-  heretofore.  We  will  be  at 

dividual  who  believes  his  knowledge  Journalism,  University 

of  photography  helped  him  to  success,  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.,  until 
is  that  of  George  Lyons,  managing  edi-  first  week  in  May.  Correspond- 1 
tor  of  P.M.,  and  formerly  managing  addressed  either  to  the 

editor  of  the  New  York  World  Tele-  ^n-OR  &  Publisher  or  the  address 
gram  and  later  executive  editor  of  the  8>ven. 


BOB  TOWERS,  Detroit  Free  Press  Garbe 
photographer,  has  been  behind  the  tary. 
business  end  of  a  news  camera  for  house’ 
the  last  15  years. 

He  broke  into 
the  craft  in  1925 
under  the  tute¬ 
lage  of  the  late 
“Dusty”  Farnum 
on  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Re¬ 
publican.  He  left 
Springfield  for 
Washington  and 
then  went  to  sea. 

Returning  t  o 
the  U.  S.,  he 
worked  for  a 
Washington 

commercial  artist,  then  as  a  hotel 
clerk,  as  a  commercial  and  portrait 
photographer,  on  government  as¬ 
signments  and  on  the  defunct  Wash¬ 
ington  Sun. 

He  joined  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
staff  in  1936.  He  is  31  and  has  been 
married  for  the  last  three  years.  As 
he  puts  it,  he  enjoys  swimming,  fish¬ 
ing,  and  “my  Pennsylvania-Dutch 
wife’s  victuals.”  His  picture,  “Give 
Us  This  Day  ...”  was  awarded  third 
prize  last  year  in  the  annual  Michigan 
also  the  Associated  Press  photo  contest. 

COAST  DAILY  SOLD 

Sale  of  the  Antioch  (Cal.)  Daily 
Ledger  by  William  G.  Bailey  and 
Walter  B.  Stafford  to  Albert  W.  Fla¬ 
herty  and  the  purchase  of  the  Yreka 
Journal,  a  semi- weekly  in  Siskiyou 
county,  by  the  Ledger’s  former  own¬ 
ers,  effective  Feb.  1,  were  announced 
this  week.  Mr.  Flaherty,  who  form¬ 
erly  operated  the  Ledger,  recently 
has  been  Pacific  Coast  distributor  of 
Tasope  engraving  plants.  W.  Elarl 
Smith,  publisher  of  Ae  Yreka  Journal 
since  1915,  is  retiring. 

TO  HONOR  W.  A.  WHITE 

William  Allen  White,  editor  of  the 
Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette,  will  be  guest 
of  honor  at  a  dinner  Feb.  6  at  the  Lotos 
Club,  New  York. 


House,  Inc.;  Mrs.  Beatrice  Blackmtr 
Gould,  co-editor  of  the  Ladies  Hone 
Alice  Hughes,  New  York 


transit 

featur 

center 


Journal, 

Post  columnist;  H.  R.  Knickerbocker, 
foreign  correspondent  of  International 
News  Service;  M.  Lincoln  Schuster, 
president  of  Simon  &  Schuster,  Ine., 
and  Otto  D.  Tolischus,  foreign  correi* 
pondent  of  the  New  York  Times. 


Bob  Towers 


CORRECTION 

Through  a  typographical  error,  the 
name  of  James  C.  Leary,  newly-ap¬ 
pointed  science  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  recently  appeared  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  as  “Lau-y.”  Mr. 
Leary  has  been  reporting  medial 
and  scientific  news  for  the  Daily  News 
for  several  years.  He  was  formeiljr 
a  member  of  the  Associated  Pros 
staff  in  Chicago. 
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NEA  Shifts  Edson,  Sutton; 
Fidler  Sues  Movie  Doily 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


A  MAJOR  shift  in  personnel  designed 
to  meet  the  increasing  tempo  of 
Washington  coverage 


and  also  to 


Pater  Edson 


Donn  Sutton 


transfer  the  direction  of  general  news 
feature  coverage  closer  to  news  nerve 
centers,  was  announced  this  week  by 
Fred  S.  Ferguson,  president  of  NEA 
Sbvkx. 

Peter  Edson,  for  the  past  nine  years 
editor  of  NEA  in  Cleveland,  is  leav¬ 
ing  that  desk,  effective  Feb.  1,  to  be¬ 
come  chief  of  NEA’s  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  and  will  take  over  the  Wash¬ 
ington  column.  He  succeeds  Bruce 
Carton,  who  resigned  effective  Feb. 
ialso,  to  join  the  National  Advisory 
Defense  Commission. 

Doan  SuHon  Named  Editor 
Donn  Sutton,  heretofore  manager  of 
NEA’s  New  York  bureau,  becomes 
editor  of  the  service,  and  the  daily 
news  feature  page,  formerly  issued 
from  Cleveland,  will  hereafter  be 
handled  from  New  York.  The  wo¬ 
men's  page  will  continue  to  be  edited 
from  New  York. 

Ihe  mats  covering  feature  and 
background  pictures  and  maps  and 
diarts  will  be  issued  from  Cleveland, 
Mr.  Ferguson  said. 

He  stated  that  the  promotion  of 
Edson  to  the  important  Washington 
post  is  in  line  with  other  changes 
being  made  to  keep  the  NEA  edi¬ 
torial  product  in  step  with  the  rap¬ 
idly  shifting  news  front. 

Edson  was  assistant  to  the  editor 
of  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  while  at¬ 
tending  Harvard  University  and  prior 
to  joining  NEA  in  1927,  as  Sunday 
n^azine  editor,  he  had  been  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
IftKs-Sentinel,  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register,  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Press. 

Sutton,  who  has  directed  the  New 
York  production  activities  of  NEA  for 
•be  past  several  years,  and  now  be- 
eoraes  editor  of  the  general  service, 
*»s  educated  at  McGill  University, 
Montreal. 

Shea  Continues  in  Cleveland 

In  the  course  of  his  newspaper  ca- 
he  has  been  managing  editor 
^nd  editor  of  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Press, 
^legraph  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
‘tmes  and  was  head  copy  reader  on 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  during  the 
1924-25  Florida  land  boom. 

Sutton  will  maintain  his  headquar- 
fra  in  New  York  from  where  he 
will  direct  the  foreign  as  well  as  the 
domestic  news  feature  coverage.  The 
Cleveland  bureau,  with  John  Shea 

charge  as  managing  editor,  will 
I’ntinue  as  the  headquarters  for  all 
-'“partniental  features  and  for  the 
•’nifs  and  Sunday  magazine  pages. 
Mr.  Ferguson  a  fortnight  ago  an- 
uneed  the  appointment  of  Frank 
,  erta,  veteran  cameraman  with 
-SE  Newspictures  since  its  inception 


Fidler 


in  1921,  as  production  manager  of 
Acme.  Merta’s  new  job  is  to  coordi¬ 
nate  production  and  regulate  nega¬ 
tive  and  print  quality  in  all  Acme 
bureaus  throughout  the  country. 

Fidler  Sues  Film  Paper 

JAMES  M.  FIDLER,  whose  “Jimmie 

Fidler  in  Hollywood’’  film  column 
is  distributed  by  McNaught  Syndi¬ 
cate,  filed  suit 
for  $250,000  li¬ 
bel  damages  last 
week  against  the 
Hollywood  Re¬ 
porter,  film  trade 
daily.  Fidler’s 
complaint  quotes 
two  paragraphs 
assertedly  print¬ 
ed  by  the  Re¬ 
porter  indicating 
that  the  colum- 
ist’s  newspaper 
and  radio  popu¬ 
larity  is  fading. 

Each  paragraph  was  made  the  basis 
for  a  separate  cause  of  action,  on 
each  of  which  Fidler  seeks  $75,000 
actual  and  $50,000  punitive  damages. 

The  first  item  complained  of,  pub¬ 
lished  Jan.  20,  1941,  read;  “Is  it  true 
that  Jimmie  Fidler’s  fade-out  on  the 
L.  A.  Times  (Los  Angeles  Times) 
will  bring  Leonard  Lyons’  swell  N.  Y. 
Post  column  to  that  paper?’’ 

With  Syndicate  Since  1936 

The  second,  printed  the  following 
day,  read:  “With  the  washup  of  Jim¬ 
mie  Fidler  on  the  air  and  now  that 
his  columnar  activity  is  slumping,  we 
hear  he’s  trying  to  promote  money 
locally  for  a  trade  paper.’’ 

These  statements  were  false  and 
malicious  and  were  intended  to  con¬ 
vey  to  readers  that  Fidler’s  colvunn 
was  being  dropped  by  the  Times  and 
other  papers  and  that  he  was 
“through  for  all  time”  as  a  radio  com¬ 
mentator,  the  complaint  alleges. 

The  columnist,  who  has  been  syndi¬ 
cated  by  McNaught  since  1936  when 
he  first  broke  into  big-time,  has  been 
reported  as  making  $200,000  a  year 
on  his  column  and  his  radio  program. 
Currently,  he  is  off  the  air  because 
his  sponsor  switched  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  at  year’s  end  and  no  provision 
yet  has  been  made  for  Fidlers’  re¬ 
sumption  of  broadcasting. 

Fidler  did  some  bit  acting  and  press 
agenting  before  entering  newspaper 
work  on  the  west  coast.  He  was  on 
the  drama  staff  of  the  Hollywood 
News  before  it  became  the  News- 
Citizen,  and  was  also  western  editor 
for  a  group  of  movie  magazines.  He 
started  broadcasting  by  interviewing 
Hollywood  personalities  on  a  local 
station. 

An  ex-Marine,  the  columnist  was 
born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  Aug.  24, 
1900.  Baptized  Marion  Fidler,  he 
adopted  the  name  James  because  his 
other  was  too  feminine.  He  is  mar¬ 
ried  and  has  a  part  interest  in  a  thriv¬ 
ing  Hollywood  night  club  called  the 
“Pirate’s  Den.” 

According  to  McNaught,  Fidler’s 
column  now  apjEears  in  more  than  150 
newspapers. 

Watch  the  Mistakes,  Boys 

JOHN  D.  PAULUS,  promotion  editor 

of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  gave  the 
column  a  thought  this  week  which 
he  thinks  ought  to  be  stressed  here. 
It  has  to  do  with  comic  strips  and 


panels  that  have  gone  military.  He  , 
points  out  that  the  artists  who  draw  | 
them  are  apt  to  make  technical  mis¬ 
takes  if  they  don’t  watch  out. 

Although  of  no  meaning  to  the  or-  { 
dinary  layman,  these  mistakes  are  | 
notic^  by  military  men,  a  group  of  1 
newspaper  readers  that  is  growing  j 
daily.  The  artist,  of  course,  gets 
the  lemon  for  it  if  he  slips  up  on 
detail. 

Paulus  sent  along  two  samples,  a 
comic  strip  and  a  panel,  from  last 
week’s  crop,  and  they  both  contained 
glaring  errors.  As  an  old  Army  man, 
we  spotted  them  immediately. 

In  the  first  panel  of  the  strip  a  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  is  shown,  his 
stripes  indicating  he  is  a  sergeant. 
Yet  in  the  next  scene  he  is  referred 
to  as  “Lieutenant  Biggs.”  In  the  panel, 
another  sergeant’s  stripes  are  upside- 
down,  English  style,  although  the  lo¬ 
cale  is  unmistakably  one  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  Army  posts. 

Paulus  said  he’s  had  World  War  I 
graduates  and  some  of  the  new  crop 
of  Army  boys  point  such  errors  out 
to  members  of  the  Press.  No  doubt 
other  papers  have  had  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience. 

We  agree  with  Paulus  that  a  word 
to  all  syndicates  and  comic  strip  and 
panel  artists,  dealing  with  this  type 
of  material,  to  watch  these  details,  b 
in  order. 

Personals  and  Notes 

RHEBA  CRAWFORD,  widely  known 

as  “The  Angel  of  Broadway,”  has 
signed  a  contract  to  write  a  daily  col¬ 
umn  for  Exclusive  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Los  Angeles,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Merle  T.  Wetton,  general 
manager.  Inspirational  in  character, 
the  column  will  run  400  to  500  words 
a  day,  and  will  be  ready  for  release 
March  3.  Miss  Crawford  earned  her 
dbtinctive  sobriquet  at  the  close  of 
World  War  I  when  she  was  in  charge 
of  Manhattan’s  theatre  district  for  the 
Salvation  Army.  .  .  .  Harry  Gordon, 
head  of  the  special  service  bearing  his 
name,  will  leave  for  a  business  tour 
of  New  England  Feb.  3  in  connection 
with  hb  latest  televbion  survey.  .  .  . 
Among  new  buildings  which  are  be¬ 
ing  added  by  Henry  Ford  to  hb  hb- 
torical  Greenfield  Village,  Dearborn, 
Mich.,  b  the  birthplace  of  George 
Matthew  Adams,  head  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate  bearing  hb  name.  The  building 
was  removed  from  Saline,  Mich.  ...  I 
Professor  O.  W.  Riegel,  director  of  j 
the  Lee  Memorial  Joumalbm  Foun¬ 
dation  at  Washington  and  Lee  Uni-  j 
versity,  Lexington,  Va.,  has  been 
elected  treasurer  of  Science  Service. 
Already  a  trustee  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Riegel  succeeds  Harry  L. 
Smithton,  secretary  of  the  E.  W. , 
Scripps  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  the 
retiring  treasurer.  .  .  .  NEA  Service 
has  received  word  that  Paul  Manning, 
London  correspondent,  is  down  with 
influenza  and  measles  in  the  bomb- 
tom  city.  .  .  .  Jonathan  Kilbourn,  for¬ 
merly  with  Hartjord  Newsdaily  and  i 
Time  magazine,  has  joined  the  New  I 
York  staff  of  NEA  as  reporter  and  ^ 
rewrite  man. 

WANT-AD  CLINIC 

The  annual  MacDonald  Classified 
Clinic  will  be  held  at  the  Sherman 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Feb.  24-25.  Guest 
speakers  will  address  the  conference 
on  the  used  car  and  real  estate  busi- 


niZGERALD  JOINS  NDAC 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  30 — Stephen 
E.  Fitzgerald,  music  critic  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Evening  Sun,  will  join  the 
NDAC  priorities  divbion  headed  by 
Edward  Stettinius,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced. 


3 

Pages 

You  Can 

Sell! 


[Page  No.  2  of  a  Series] 


'^C/’OUR  publication  of 
these  pages  will  help 
Uncle  Sam.  Whatever  helps 
him,  helps  you,  helps  every¬ 
body,  helps  everything. 

America  isn’t  yet  fully 
awake  to  the  Nation’s  needs 
and  perils.  These  pages 
help  speed  the  "waking- 
up”  process.  They  perform 
a  vital  public  service  in  be¬ 
half  of  National  Defense. 

And  they  help  maintain 
regular  business  at  the  high¬ 
est  level  consistent  with  the 
Nation’s  defense  needs. 

Vi'rite  for  further  details. 


Sidener  &  Van  Riper,  Inc. 

901  CIRCLE  TOWER  •  INDIANAPOLIS 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH!! 


CLASSEFTED 

RATES 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(C«th  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cesh  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  five  words  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  other 
ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  goods. 

A  four  times  "Situation  Wanted"  ad  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  six  month  registration  in  the 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  are  regis¬ 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 

Advertising  Home  Study 

The  Advertising  Minded  Newspaper  Man  is 
qiinliiied  fo  make  the  most  money.  Many 
have  prnduatod  from  tliis  lonp  e.stah- 
lished  school.  Common  school  education 
sufficient.  Send  for  free  booklet  outlin¬ 
ing  home  study  course  and  requirements. 
I’age-Davis  School  of  Advertising.  3601 
Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  2922,  Chicago,  111. 

Circulation  Promotion 

Country- wide  circulation  campaigns  con¬ 
ducted.  Write:  Magazine  Suh.scription 
Company,  1457  Broadway,  New  York 

City,  N.  Y.  Room  807. _ 

Successful  nubaerlption  contests  for  over 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO., 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 

Mitcullanuous 

iTi  I  III  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

A  New  Slant  on  Printing  Economy  — 
Laurel’s  Improved  Process.  Reproduces 
Attractive,  Illustrated  Promotional  Pieces 
minus  expensive  Cuts-Typesetting.  500 
(85-2  X  11  in.)  copies  $2.63;  additional 
hundreds  22c.  All  Sizes  Available. 
Larger  Quantities  Lower  Prices.  Request 
Complete  Price  Schedules;  Free  Descrip¬ 
tive  Manual.  Laurel  Process,  480  Canal 
St..  N.  Y.  C.  WAlker  5-0526. 

Nuwtpopar  Irolian 

Capable  handling,  buying  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  PEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville,  Mich. 

Dally  and  Weekly  properties  bought,  sold 
and  appraised.  Newspaper  Appraisal 
Co.,  70  Pine  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Nuwspapur  Plant  For  Sale 

Daily  Newspaper  Plant,  including  Duplex 
(Columbian)  Web  press.  Intertype,  “14” 
Linotype,  router,  saw,  type,  cases,  stones, 
etc.  New  Bern  TRIBUNE,  New  Bern, 
North  Carolina. 


Nuwspapors  For  Salu 

Exclusive  Afternoon  Daily  in  county  seat 
of  one  of  California’s  richest  sections. 
Price  $150,000  with  thirty  per  cent  down 
and  balance  on  installment  contract  basis. 
Full  information  to  buyer  that  can  qual¬ 
ify.  M.  C.  Moore,  Newspaper  Broker, 
Beverly  Hills,  California. _ 

;39-6  Unopposed  County  Seat  Dally.  Prof¬ 
itable.  Circulation  5,000.  $55,000;  $25,- 

000  cash. 

;147 — Unopposed  Daily.  Live  industrial 
city.  $40,000  asked.  $15,000  rash. 

MURRAY  E.  HILL  &  AS.SOCIATES 

Newspaper  Brokers,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

By  owner,  daily  newspaper,  midwest  city 
population  40,000.  Establishing  \  done, 
need  only  little  more  money  to  complete 
big  job.  Sacrificing.  Box  2395,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Splendid  Small-town  daily.  Exclusive 
north  central  state.  Prosperous  and  de¬ 
lightful  city,  growing.  Plant  well-equip¬ 
ped.  Buyer  must  be  capable  newspaper 
man  of  real  character.  Don’t  bother  un¬ 
less  you  can  make  a  down  payment  of 
at  least  $20,000.  Proposition  will  stand 
strictest  investigation.  Owner  quitting 
newspaper  business. 

LEX  FEUIHNEU  AGENCY 

Nashville,  Michigan 


Printing — Newspapers 

Rotary  Printing.  Newspapers,  other  publi¬ 
cations.  Low  prices.  Berger,  105  West 
101st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ACademy 
2-4641. 


Heip  Wanted 

Advertising  Man,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
sales  and  layout,  by  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  daily  in  city  population  of  20,000. 
Write  Box  2394.  Editor  A-  Piibl islier. 

Circulation  District  Manager  wanted  on 
fast  growing  Daily  and  .‘Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  in  Ohio.  Must  know  bow  to  build 
home  delivery  circulation  by  carrier  pro 
motion.  Write,  giving  complete  history 
of  i)ast  experience,  references,  age,  mar¬ 
ried  or  single,  and  starting  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Please  enclosed  recent  photo. 
Box  2375,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager  and  Canvasser  wanted 
for  weekly  newspaper  in  Northern  New 
Jersey.  Salary  $30.00  plus  bonus,  pay 
own  automobile  expense.  Box  2401, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Combination  Web  Pressman  in  small  city. 
State  age,  union  affiliation,  experience 
and  salary.  Box  2388,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Display  Advertising  Salesman  wanted  by 
middle  west  newspaper,  100,000  city.  Pre¬ 
fer  young  man  about  25  years  of  age, 
with  one  or  two  years’  experience  in 
daily  field.  State  education,  experience, 
married  or  single,  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  start.  Address  Box  2402,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  360  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

District  Manager  with  car.  Experienced  in 
boy  promotion.  Pennsylvania  morning 
paper.  State  starting  salary  expected 
and  other  details  in  first  letter.  Box 
2325,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Retouch  Artist  —  Young,  sober,  aggressive 
man,  with  airbrush,  layout  and  general 
newspaper  art  room  experience.  Job  per¬ 
manent;  midwest  paper;  write  Box  2332, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted:  Combination  Pressman  and  Stere¬ 
otyper  with  experience  on  Duplex  Unit 
Tubular  Press.  Under  35  years  of  age. 
Plant  conditions  ideal.  References  cov¬ 
ering  employment  last  eight  years  and 
salary  expected.  Box  2370,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  Wanted 
Administrative 

Advertising  or  Business  Manager.  Eco¬ 
nomical,  constructive  revenue  and  lin¬ 
age  builder.  Top  references.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Eighteen  years’  experience.  Box 
2387,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Editor  or  Managing  Editor — 21  years  in 
news,  advertising,  promotion  positions  on 
large  dailies.  Owned  weekly.  Manager 
auto  association.  College  graduate;  Pro¬ 
testant,  married.  Sunday  editor  now. 
Box  2189,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

Seventeen  years  successful  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  salary-bonus  assign¬ 
ment  to  build  publication  still  re¬ 
taining  its  good  name,  or  where  old 
age  desires  to  retire  but  willing  to 
let  an  efficient  profit  producing 
merchandise  manager  and  sales  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  cooperative  personal¬ 
ity  rejuvenate  business  both  inside 
and  out.  Now  employed  $6,500.00 
straight  salary. 

Box  2340 _ Editor  b  PubliMier. 

General  Manager  or  Assistant  to  Publisher 
Unusually  thorough  experience  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Record  for  increasing  linage; 
economical  operation;  profits.  Reliable 
references.  Desires  location  with  con¬ 
genial  publisher  daily  7.000  to  50,000 
circiilstion.  Box  2314.  Editor  A  Publishew 

Newspaperman  with  16  years’  unusually 
sound  all  round  experience  every  phase 
Sales,  Circulation,  Editorial,  Merchan¬ 
dising,  Promotion  departments  of  Metro¬ 
politan  dailies  wants  constructive  job, 
with  re.sponsibility,  on  sound  weekly  or 
daily  WITH  or  WITHOUT  opportunity 
to  purchase  part  or  whole  interest  after 
trial,  exploratory  year  of  employment. 
Financial  reference  on  request.  Age  38, 
married,  college,  employed.  Box  2215, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Newspaper  Manager  for  financially  strained 
l>aiM'r:  results  assured;  cash  available. 
Box  2397,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Program  for  Defense  carefully  planned  and 
operated  for  you  against  inefficiency,  de¬ 
lay  and  friction.  Was  chief  defender 
for  top  executive  of  trade  paper,  eco¬ 
nomic  survey,  trade  association,  foreign 
trade.  Boss  writes  of  me:  “quick  grasp 
of  essmitials,”  “in  addition  to  practical 
business  sense  has  unusual  understanding 
of  human  beings,’’  “in  her  contacts  and 
letters  humor,  formality,  sympathy,  sophis¬ 
tication,  whatever  most  effective,  always 
in  right  place  at  right  time.”  Details 
of  this  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  furnished 
by  Emily  Brettner,  23  E.  8th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


SitHations  Wanted 
Advertising 

Ad  Man — 29,  six  years*  N.  Y.  experience  in 
sales,  managerial  capacities.  'Thoroughly 
capable  on  copy,  rough  layouts,  make-up 
and  iiromotion;  seeks  prriiiaHcnt  connec¬ 
tion.  Location  no  object.  Box  2377, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Advertising-Classified  or  Display  Man 
Unmarried,  thirteen  years’  experience,  sell¬ 
ing  new  business.  Box  2275,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

AOVEBTISINO  EXECUTIVE 
Five  years  head  advertising  art  depart¬ 
ment,  'The  Chicago  TRIBUNE.  Ten  years 
manager  sales  service  department.  The 
Chicago  Daily  NEWS.  Sales  ideas — pro¬ 
motion — layouts — copy.  Seeks  agency 

connection  or  national  manufacturer. 
Box  2274,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Man,  energetic  salesman  and 
linage  builder,  executive  experience  in 
national  and  local;  good  layouts  and 
copy.  College  (Kansas)  trained;  age  38. 
References  on  record  and  ability.  Write, 
F.  W.  Shaylor,  414  North  Market  Street, 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 


Sitaafioat  Waatad 

Advertising  (Coat’d) 

LOOK  HIM  OVER 

Advertising  Manager,  now  employed  i 
ha*  rumj>leted  over  72  (oiisc'n. 
months  of  linage  and  revenue  gjjj, 
second  and  third  papers  faced  with  f\. 
known  kind  of  competition,  seeki 
nection  with  some  exacting  owner 
publisher  who  demands  RESULTS 
place  of  well-phrased  alibis.  One  i 
wants  action  instead  of  words — one  i 
knows  that  a  well-trained  staff  m, 
their  own  breaks  .and  do  not  reia- 
the  standard  stereotyped  rea.sons  ht  ■ 
securing  business.  I  sell  and  I 
and  make  others  want  to  sell,  p,' 
speak  for  them.selves!  Have  the  6- 
references  from  outstanding  ni»,|,i 
men.  I  would  like  a  connection  it' 
the  com|>etitiou  is  keen — an  d  the  1 1 
for  increased  revenue  is  great 
and  small.  Prefer  low  salary 
on  incri-ase — salary  and  bonus — or  «' 
o|>erate  on  commission.  Bc",  2317  [ 
tor  k  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Manager — Display, 

Twelve  years  best  experience.  Desirt" 
connect  with  Eastern  daily.  Prorei  ■ 
ecutive,  exceptional  record  past,  prt- 
]>osition.  Age  30,  married.  Box  13 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising,  publicity  and  promotional  v;: 
Advertising  that  sold  and  w  as  r.  pr/ 
and  written  about,  because  of  iti 
usual  style  and  iippi-al ;  publicity  • 
made  all  the  mediums,  iiicludinit  ri> 
and,  promotion  work  that  raised 
magazine  to  the  highest  riia  ulation  . 
advertising  it  had  enjoyed  for  tu.' 
seven  years.  Employed.  Iiiinod;, 

_ available.  Box  2260,  Editor  Sc  PaMi :: 

Advertising-Salesman,  copywriter,  ms.;;:- 
twenty-one  years’  experience  citiei  u;... 
100,000,  5  states  North  and  South;  » 
family;  iiresent  po.sitioii  twelve  y..- 
Salary,  bonus  and  future.  Box 
Editor  A  l^blisher. _ 

Advertising  Salesman- -display  or  (’.a-.r 
College  training  in  copy  and  laji. 
however,  limited  newsimper  exiirr.-: 
Free  to  go  anywhere.  Box  2361,  £■; 

A  Publisher. 

Display  Man  —  35,  married,  thoro:;:: 
trained,  art  ability  to  make  excellmay 
outs,  good  salesman.  Experienced  a  n 
dio  advertising.  Speak  several  laQjiqii 
two  years  college.  Best  of  refstaiKh 
Employed.  Box  2262,  Editor  A  Pnbliits 

Display  Man — twenty-five  years  old;  iiap 
draft  exempt.  University  grsdute  i 
advertising.  Four  years’  with  wiit’i 
tion  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  pryi 
in  city  of  150,000,  Thoroughly  ei?c 
enced  in  sales,  copy  and  layout.  B'iiii 
references.  Now  employed,  desires  (ts'e 
Box  2353,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Excellent  background  adveitislnf,  sm?' 

Ser,  merchandising.  Facile  writer,  Uii 
lanagement  ability.  Marvelous  "pi 
Friday.”  Box  2329,  Editor  A  Pablitb 
Retouch  Artist,  (airbrush),  layouts, 
ics,  etc.  Aggressive  worker.  Tif 
years’  experience  on  leading  Cb'i 
daily.  Now  employed,  desire  chs:: 
Age  32,  married,  one  child.  Bos  2'! 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Ten  years  Advertising  Manager  daily 
politan  area;  also,  amall  newspapers. i 
saleiman;  know  N.  Y.  national.  lh< 
weekly  field.  Exceptional  record  buns) 
building.  Box  2358,  Editor  A  Public 


Nawspaptrs  Wantad 


Buyer;  experienced;  well-financed;  wants 
substantial  daily;  mountain  states  or 
Pacific  Coast;  confidential.  A.  W.  Stypes, 
Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


Will  purchase  part  or  whole  interest  sound 
weekly,  daily  after  year’s  exploratory 
employment.  See  advertisement  under 
’’Situations  Wanted  —  Administrative,” 
Box  2215,  key  words,  ’’Newspaperman 
with  16  yeara.” 


Fvblic  Notice 

‘Editor  and  Publisher”  is  a  service  station 
on  the  Journalistic  highways  of  the  world. 
In  our  permanent  library  and  museum 
files  will  be  found,  easily  available,  im- 

tiortant  basic  data  anent  newspaper  mar- 
lets,  ownership,  administration,  man¬ 
agement,  personnel,  features,  circulations, 
advertising  rates,  linage  statistics  and 
mechanics  of  production,  as  well  as  a 
wealth  of  informative  material  regarding 
national  advertiser  and  agency  Service. 
A  specialist  on  the  daily  newspaper, 
“EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER,”  now  in  its 
fifty-seventh  year,  occupies  an  exclusive 
field.  Subscribers  are  earnestly  urged 
to  call  upon  us  for  any  service  they  feel 
we  may  be  able  to  render. 

Manager,  Reader  Service 


TWO  YOUNG  MEN  MOVE 
UP  A  NOTCH 


Ames  Schoiiinger.  23.  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  was 
plaoesl  with  the  Sandusky 
I  Ohio  I,  NEWS  as  a  re- 
3)orter.  He  will  also  do 
HItorts  writing. 


Into  better  jobs  go  these 
newspapermen  as  a  result 
of  Personnel  Service  regis¬ 
tration.  These  two  place¬ 
ments  were  among  those 
brought  to  our  attention 
last  week.  This  week 
more  newspapermen  will 
find  jobs  through  the 
classified  columns  and 
Personnel  Service  activity. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
Editor  &  Pabli$her 


If  Yet  Soak 

A  JOB 

In  Any  of  Thew  FMd*: 
Admlnittratin  MznHNitnt 
Adfcrtisini  Mechanical 

Clrculiiion  Promotion 


Warren  F.  Cook,  29.  of 
New  Preston.  Conn.,  is 
now-  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
REPUBLICAN.  placed 
from  one  of  our  leads. 


1.  Draft  a  four-time  ad  setting  fortt 
your  qualifications  and  send  it  to  ■ 
with  payment.  (Count  five  words  !• 
the  line  40c  per  line,  per  issue).  Fo 
four  consecutive  issues,  your  mesngi 
will  reach  prospective  employers.  HW 
are  placed  directly  through  tbi) 
source. 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  registratia 
blank  that  will  be  sent  you  upon jv 
ceipt  of  copy.  Registration  is  go* 
for  six  months,  and  this  prociden 
makes  your  record  available  to  tb 
publishers  and  executives  calling 

us  constantly  for  help  for  all  degarv 
ments  of  a  newspaper  and  its  allm 
journalistic  fields.  Your  confideaci 
respKted,  of  course. 

3.  Deadline,  12  dX)  Thursday,  noon. 

E&PPERSONNEL  service 

1700  Time*  Bldg.  N.  T.  I 


SitHotiont  Wanted 

CirenUtion 


Sltnatient  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 


Circulation  Manager:  A  young  American,  gjjy  „„  daily  in  town  of  30,000.  Five 

Succwiiful  recor^  Circulation  and  Good  years  reportorial  experience;  three  years 
,ill  Builder.  Thoroughly  trained  and  qj,  present  paper.  Age  26;  two  years' 

experienced  for  14  years  in  all  phases  of  college.  Order  No.  2,900  on  Board  with 

promotion  and  management.  Builder  of  3,300  registrants.  Take  either  desk  or 

local  features  and  circulation  revenue.  reporter's  job.  Box  2356,  Editor  &  Pub- 

Expert  ill  currier  promotion,  «>ronomic  Usher. 

management  and  original  ideas.  Will  -  .  _ - — - — — - - - - - ; - 

reveal  sources  of  circulation  and  revenue  Reporter,  21,  knows  shorthand,  typ- 

not  now  being  used.  Prefer  .second  '"tc:  <"»>  yurs  college;  6  ft.  1  in..  190 

oalier.  Will  go  anywhere.  Now  em-  pounds;  parents  newspaper  (leople.  Go 

ployed.  Box  2320,  Editor  &  Publisher.  anywheiv.  Box  2306,  Editor  Si  Publisher. 


1  Circulation  Manager,  eighteen  years  on 
pipers  including  HEARS'T,  SCRIPPB 
HOWARD.  Two  successful  years  present 
*5,00(1  paper,  desire  change.  Evening, 
morning  and  Sunday  experience.  Good 
record.  References.  Box  2305.  Editor 

t  Publisher. _ 

Mulatto tT^anager.  Expert  home  delivery 
organizing  and  carrier  promotion.  Many 
years'  experience.  Large  and  small  news¬ 
papers.  Outstanding  ability.  Plenty  ini¬ 
tiative.  Hard  worker.  Modern  methods 
Keliahle.  Box  2254,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


papers  including  HEARBl 
HOWARD.  Two  successful 


(.in.  pounds;  parents  newspaper  (leople.  Go 
•her.  anywhere.  Box  2306,  Editor  Si  Publisher, 

f^r  Edltor-Reportar — news  or  desk,  make-up; 


age  31,  married,  alert;  excellent  refer- 
ences.  Box  2272.  Editor  A  Publisher 
Editor-Reporter  weekly-daily.  East.  Age 
‘24,  B.A..  car,  single,  high  draft.  Man 
aged  weekly  two  years.  Peatures,  edi 
torials,  news.  Box  2386,  Editor  ic  Piib- 

lisher.  _ 

Editorial  Assistant  or  jonrnaUstlc  work. 
Vivacious  young  newspaperwoman ;  asso 
date  editor  children's  monthly,  woman's 
page,  fa.shion  experience.  Wide  back 
ground  China.  Japan.  Russia.  Languages: 
French.  Russian,  Chinese.  Columbia  M.A, 
Box  2324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Shop  a*—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  -And  Save 

New  Equipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publislung  Field 

Campoting  Room  Equipmant  For  Sala  pros*  &  Storootypo  Equipmont  For  Solo 

Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 

machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large  in  TTcsrl  PrAccoc 

stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn-  USCO  rreSSeS 

over.  Everything  for  the  composing  .  ,  .  .  ■  ^  ... 

room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237  ^  assortment  of  high-speed  used  unit- 


Lafayette  8t.,  N.  Y. _ 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  &  Intertypes 

See  HOOD-FALCO  OORP.,  First 

225  Variek  Street _ New  York,  N.  Y, 

Model  C  Intertypes,  late  models;  Linotypes, 
Models  5-8-14;  Hoe  Mat  Roller;  Cylinder 


flrffUttnn  Manager.  A  “natural"  in  com-  french.  Russian,  Chinese.  Columbia  M.A 

petitive  fields.  Outstanding  references  2324,  Editor  Publisher. _ 

snd  records.  Young.  Experienced  all  Experienced  Editor,  all  desks,  make-up 

L _ _  0400  C.  . . j _ : _  _ _ j  _ 


phases.  Box  2400,  Editor  &  Publisher.  rewrite,  desires  place  good  daily  result 

Citenlation  Manager  on  small  newspaper  his  own  weekly.  Experienced  small 

or,  supervisor  on  Metropolitan  paper.  cities  to  Metropolitan  desks.  Can  make 
One  with  many  years'  of  experience  in  •'1'®'’'*'“.  Box  2268.  Editor 

the  morning  and  evening  field,  special-  «  Publisher. _ 

iiing  in  carrier  home  delivery;  a  clean  Experienced  Newspaper  Man  who  can  write 


Presses;  Paper  Cutters;  Automatics.  color  comic  coi 
Northern  Machine  Works,  Marshall  and  These  pressei 

Jefferson  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. _  Write  Departm 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 

escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other  R.  Ho( 

Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  ns  oio  p  laa.j,  sj, 
your  needs.  Montgomery  &  Bacon.  To- 
wanda,  Penna.  Por  Rate-  rtoea 


type  presses  for  newspapers  and  job 
shops.  Such  buys  as: 

Two  octuples  with  steel  cylinders  and 
roller  bearings.  Modern  unit  type  in  both 
cases.  23  9/16"  cut-off. 

6-Dnit  straight  •  pattern  heavy  duty 
press  with  2  double  high-speed  folders 
and  4  combination  black  and  universal 
color  comic  couples. 

These  presses  may  be  seen  in  operation. 
Write  Department  E, 


R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


record,  reliable,  able  to  analyze  and 
build  circulation  economically.  Box  1959, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

Circulation  Manager  or  advertising  sales- 
Bsn — twenty  years'  experience  in  both ; 
ibo  thorough  working  knowledge  of  out¬ 
side  ofBce;  can  handle  boys;  producer 
any  location.  Box  1950,  Editor  &  Piib- 

liiher. _ 

Circulation  Manager.  Good  record  on  two 
well-known  eastern  newspapers.  Morn¬ 
ing,  afternoon  and  Sunday  experience. 
Familiar  with  all  details.  Go  anywhere 
for  position  as  manager,  assistant  or  de¬ 
partmental  executive.  Age  47.  Good 
health.  References,  of  course.  Box 
'2318.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


cover  any  assignment.  Formerly  em 
ployed  on  daily  and  semi-weekly  Box 
2385.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

General  Reporter,  rewrite  experience.  Ex 
perienced  drama  critic.  Age  24.  married. 
Metropolitan  area  preferri^.  Box  229.-1. 

_ Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

I  am  willing  to  take  a  step  down  to  get  a 
clear  path  up.  Can  you  use  a  young  man. 
22.  with  two  years'  newspaper  expert 
ence,  who  wants  to  get  his  writing  teeth 
into  the  newspaper  or  advertising  field  f 
Educated  two  Universities,  now  em¬ 
ployed  Manhattan  legal  firm.  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  good  reporter  enmeshed 
in  the  law’s  delay  1  Well,  here’s  one. 
Box  2366,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Citenlation  Manager.  Increased  net  fiaid  Junior  Amusements  Editor,  Writer,  Critic. 


over  thirty-one  per  cent  last  2!^  years. 
L  Eighteen  years’  experience  all  phases 

ij  maintenance  and  promotion.  Now  em- 

n  ployed.  Desire  larger  field.  Now  em- 
»  rnces  present  and  past  employers.  Box 

w  2355.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

-  Country,  Suburban  Circulator,  seventeen 

j(  years’  experience,  metropolitan  pajier. 

I  Excellent  record.  Go  anywhere.  Box 

•,a  2316,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

(8  If  yon  have  circulation  problems  that  have 

you  stumped.  I  am  the  man  you  are 
^  looking  for.  Twelve  years’  experience  in 
^  all  phases  of  circulation.  Married,  sober. 

will  go  anywhere.  Salary  secondary, 
gi  Would  prefer  small  daily  where  results 

_  are  appreciated.  Box  2258,  Editor  & 

•p  Publisher. _ _ _ 

k  Io«  ten  years  Country  Circulation  Manager 
Metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday;  previ¬ 
ously  Circulation  Manager  11,000  daily 
„  and  Sunday.  Age  36.  married.  Desire 

.,  CM  establishment  OPPORTUNITY  me- 

‘;j  dinm-sized  publication.  Salary  secondary. 

Inijniry  properly  respected.  Box  2198, 

-  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS 
Compare  these  figures  I 

Circulation  manager,  seeking  new 
connection,  submits  four  year  record 
in  highly  competitive  field. 

Circulation  Revenue  1936  $217,182.00 
Circulation  Expense  1936  151,004.00 


Circulation  Revenue  1937  $235,498.00 
Circulation  Expense  1937  148,980.00 


Circulation  Revenue  1938  $261,194.00 
Circulation  Expense  1938  161,543.00 


Circulation  Revenue  1939  $258,333.00 
Circulation  Expense  1939  147.836.00 

110,497.00 

One  year  enjoyed  11,000  gain  on 
A.B.O.  Audit  report,  largest  gain  of 
any  paper  in  state.  Complete  infor¬ 
mation  and  references  on  request. 
Box  2350,  Editor  A  PubUsber 


upon  (•-  Situation*  Wanted 

5*1  Editorial 

proetdan  - 

j.  ^  Newsman,  exeeptional  background  large, 

St  ’"'all  dailies:  modest  salary  requirement. 

I*.  ***^2  9'15  at  Bfi.-tO  Dumbarton  Roail.  Detroit, 

lit  dliU  Michiesn. 

conSdeW  Accurate,  Terse  Newarwriter:  city,  sports, 
man  features  and  copy  desk ;  24.  Thomas 

Q|i|n(  _  Johnson.  Box  1842.  Reno,  Nevada. _ 

»  AVAILABLE  NOW  1 

N.  Y.  "Oinan  Feature  Writer,  terrific  background 
experience  and  valuable  contacts.  Well- 
edneated.  cultured.  Want  specialized  de- 
5  -  Partment  or  gcTieral  editorial  work. 
m  “ox  23*9  Editor  &  Publisher 


"Name”  By-line.  Hollywood  experience. 
Unorthodox  critical  style.  Box  2277. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LONDON 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
NEW  YORK 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 

For  Sale:  Four  (4)  Linotype  machines, 
three  (3)  number  fives  and  one  number 
fourteen;  also,  one  (1)  sixteen-p^e  Hoe 
press.  Inquire  Bethlehem  GLOBE-'TIMES, 

Bethlehem.  Penna. _ 

Machinery  For  Sale  Because  of  consolida¬ 
tion,  we  have  available.  Model  A  Duplex 
fiat-bed  press,  8  years  old,  in  excellent 
condition ;  Model  4  and  Model  5  Lino¬ 
types;  also,  a  number  of  smaller  items. 
Write:  Red  Wing  Publishing  Co.,  Red 
Wing,  Minnesota,  for  details. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Newspaper  Equipment  Bought  or  Sold 
Geo.  O.  Heffelman,  406  W.  Pico,  Los  Angeles 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sal^ 

Photo-enegravlng  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

1 10  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


For  Sale:  Goss  Five  Unit  Press,  80-page 
capacity  with  color  cylinder  and  revers¬ 
ible  unit ;  with  produce  black  and  three 
colors  on  all  outside  pages.  23  9/16  inch 
cutoff,  balloon  formers,  automatic  tension 
controls,  100  HP  motor,  Cutler-Hammer 
drive.  Price  $22,500.00.  NEWS-FREE 
PRESS,  Chattanooga.  Tennessee. _ 

Sixteen-page  Goss  single  width  press  com- 
plete  full  automatic  AC  drive.  Duplex 
Model  F.  fiat-bed  press.  Duplex  twenty- 
page  semi-cylindrical  press  complete  AC 
motor  drive.  Erector  services  available. 
For  detailed  information,  ask  John  Grif¬ 
fith  Co.,  Inc.,  145  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
City.  _ 

Stereo  equipment  16"  diameter.  Water  cooled 
mold,  Hoe.  Also,  trimmer,  shaver,  chip¬ 
ping  block.  Good  condition — 220  v.  60  c. 
motors,  $575,  and  freight  or  any  reason¬ 
able  offer.  Free  Press,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Rubbvr  Plata  Equipment  Far  Sale 

H.  H.  H.  Electro-Hydraulic  Vulcanixers  for 
manufacturing  precision  robber  printing 
plates.  H.  H.  Heinrich,  Inc.,  200  Varlck 
Street,  New  York  City. 


This  red-haired  young  Englishman. 

23.  edneated  at  Charterhouse — old¬ 
est  among  England's  "first  five” 
schools — for  the  past  five  years 
has  been  at  work  building  another 
background  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  commercial  word  monger. 

He  knows  and  has  written  bril¬ 
liant  copy  on  three  continents. 

In  turn  he  has  worked: — 

On  the  selling  side  of  the  British 
American  Tobacco  Company — 

As  a  reporter  and  later  as  Assist¬ 
ant  Midland  News  Editor  on  the 
stair  of  the  DAILY  MIRROR,  Bri¬ 
tain's  largest  circulating  and  most 
Americanized  tabloid  daily  — 

As  a  copy  writer  on  the  creative 
staff  of  CRAWFORDS  —  leading 
London  advertising  agency — 

As  a  staff  writer  with  an  American 
newspaper  in  Rio  de  Janeiro — 

He  is  now  — has  been  for  over  a 
year— in  New  York,  editing  a  na¬ 
tionally  circulated  magazine;  get¬ 
ting  America  into  his  blood — pre¬ 
paring  for  that  big  job  towards 
which  this  ad.  is  directed.  He 
wants  to  work  for  an  advertising 
agency,  newspaper  promotion  de¬ 
partment.  advertising  department 
of  national  advertiser  If  YOU 
have  an  opening — he  would  do  a 
damn  fine  job  for  YOU. 

BOX  2359,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Magazine,  editorial,  advertising  assistant. 
Versatile  young  woinnn.  collegi-  graduate. 
22.  Experience  in  fashion  copy,  book  re 
views  and  feature  stories.  Box  2264,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Newsable  Working  General  Assignment. 
Rewrite.  Deskinan.  28.  married;  at  it 
nine  years,  last  four  big  midwest  daily; 
fast,  sure,  concise.  Features  pull.  Box 
2*288.  Edjtor Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
EDITORIAL 

Exprlenced  editorial  writer,  years  of  sociol- 


CHEMCO  Wood  Typo  For  Sola 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment  “  ~ 

complete  film  plants  WOOD  TYPE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

Chemco  Photo  Products  Company  American  Wood  Type  Manufacturing  Co. 

230  W.  41st  Streeet  New  York  City  270  Lafayette  St.,  N.Y.C.  Write  for  catalog. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 


Situations  Wanted 

Mechanical 


-  Capable  Printer-Linotype  Operator,  set  ads 

Newspaperman,  33,  married,  desires  posi-  on  floor,  machinery,  makeup.  Union, 

tion  with  trade  paper — publicity  or  re-  Married,  family,  age  32.  Now  employed, 

search  work.  Thirteen  years’  experience.  Prefer  Southern  California.  Excellent 

Box  2391.  Editor  &  Publisher.  references.  Box  2396,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  COMBINATION  PRESSBIAN-STEREO- 

.Vow  employed  daily — 100,000  Circulation.  TYPER 

Age  25,  Married,  Car,  have  equipment —  Now  employed,  desires  change.  Go  any- 
ideas.  Prefer  South  but  interested  any  where.  Foreman.  Experienced  fifteen 

proposition.  References.  Box  2321,  Editor  years  on  Duplex  Tubular  Presses.  EfS- 

&  Publisher.  cient;  reliable.  Excellent  references.  Box 

- _ ! - - -  2335.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical  Superintendent  —  Pressroom 


School  of  Journalism  seeks  start  on  small  Foreman;  newspaper,  commercial  and 

D  'if-  weekly.  Box  2303,  Editor  A  high-grade  color  work  experience;  owned 

Publisher. _ _  and  operated  own  plant.  Box  2352,  E.  &  P. 

Reporter,  desk  man.  Seven  years’  experi-  young  man,  28,  University  graduate,  10 
ence,  including  press  associations.  Mar-  years’  newspaper  composing  room  ex- 

2349,  periencB,  trained  In  production  manage- 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ ^ planning,  wishes  position  as 

Reporter,  middle-aged,  specializes  in  legis-  assistant  to  mechanical  superintendent  or 

lation,  courts,  civic  and  business  news.  production  manager  of  metropolitan 

Go  anywhere.  Box  2382,  Editor  &  I'ub  daily.  Free  to  travel.  Box  2307,  Edi- 

lisher. _  tor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter,  with  more  than  layman’s  knowl-  .  .  ....  — 

edge  of  fine  arts  (Oriental  or  European),  ..  \ai  m.  j 

literature,  or  Wall  Street.  Twenty-six  Situation*  Wanted 

years  old,  Scotch-Irish,  Protestant.  Qradn-  Promotion 

ated  cum  laude  at  Colgate  University.  - 

Experience  with  upstate  New  York  paper.  Promotion  Man — revenue  producer,  want* 
Looking  for  general  reporting  job  near  offer.  Writes,  sells,  builds  clussifica- 

New  York  City.  Box  2346,  Editor  &  tions.  Box  2392,  Editor  (k  Publisher. 

Publisher. _ .  - -  ■  ---  ' 

Shot  over  600  plx  in  1940.  Photographer.  Situations  Wanted 

2.5.  experienced  in  general  new.s,  aerial.  Publicity 

snorts.  Employed — desires  change:  go  - - 

anywhere;  have  own  equipment.  Box  Publicity — advertising  or  allied  work.  Age 


2380.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Weekly  Editor  two  years,  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  four  years,  journalism  graduate, 
employed,  wants  permanent  position 
editing  daily  or  large  weekly.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2309,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


uhlicity — advertising  or  allied  work.  Age 
25.  Five  years’  training  and  experience 
in  institutional  publicity  and  promotion. 
AP  reporter.  University  graduate  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration  and  journalism. 
Employed.  Outstanding  references.  Box 
2218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ogical  reporting,  head  of  public  relations  Woman  Reporter  with  16  years’  experience  Publicity  Expert  -fornicr  U.I’.  Editor;  ex 


department;  lecturer  hnndreds  civic,  busi¬ 
ness,  professional  groups;  in  Europe  in 
1938  to  study  Germany-Italy ;  specialist 
on  U.  8.  community  life,  "Main  Street” 
reactions. 

Employed.  Age  40.  No  “ism”  illusions; 
sane,  tolerant,  even  happy  I 

Want:  PubWs  Relations  connection.  0>. 
staff  or  daily  small  investment  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Or,  confidential  secretary.  Or, 
what’s  your  buggestiont 

ox  2364  Editor  ft  Pnhlleher 


on  general  news  coverage,  feature  writing, 
society  reporting  and  editing.  Have 
been  on  photographic  assignments  dur¬ 
ing  last  year.  Started  as  cub  reporter 


ceptional  copy;  seeks  organizational  pub¬ 
licity-advertising  or  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity;  will  entertain  propositions.  Box 
2312.  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 


out  of  high  school,  now  hif^est  paid  pnhliclty;  Promotion,  Experienced  pub- 
newspaper  woman  in  state.  Want  still  licitv  woman:  aee  28:  nine  veara’  exneri- 


newspaper  woman  in  state,  want  stiii 
better  job.  Box  2304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Young  Man  with  family,  with  proven  ex¬ 
perience  as  editor-manager  in  small  daily 
and  weekly  field;  successful  editorial 
campaign*  on  civic  and  government  in 
five  years  as  editor;  available  soon;  wel¬ 
come  opportunity  to  discuss  fully.  Box 
2330,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


licity  woman;  age  28;  nine  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  important  national  and  metro¬ 
politan  organizations.  Wide  background 
in  educational  and  commercial  publicity, 
including  publication,  movie  and  radio 
production,  newspaper  writing,  and  “con¬ 
tact”  work.  Employed.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Will  start  $65-$75,  depending 
on  position.  Box  2216.  E.  &  P 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Editors 
•Toll"  the 
Poblishors 


ANY  REPORTER  who  has  sat  through 
annual  meetings  of  state,  national 
and  regional  newspaper  publishers  as¬ 
sociations  could  write 
an  accurate,  if  not  an 
interesting,  story  of 
most  of  them  from 
the  printed  program 
without  leaving  his 
desk.  They  follow  a  general  routine, 
and  their  topics  change  but  little  from 
year  to  year.  The  chords  that  are 
struck  vary  in  intensity  with  the  im¬ 
mediate  interests,  but  the  general  pat¬ 
tern  hasn’t  changed  much  in  50  years. 
Or  so  we  thought  until  last  week. 

The  surprise  was  the  injection  of  an 
afternoon  devoted  to  editorial  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers’  Association.  Such 
discussions  are  a  regular  feature  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  conventions  and  has  been  for 
many  years,  but  the  publishers  of  other 
areas  have  seldom  found  time  for 
them.  The  technique  of  collecting  rev¬ 
enue  and  of  holding  on  to  enough  of 
it  to  stay  afloat  makes  up  the  usual 
menu.  And  sometimes  even  those  im¬ 
portant  questions  get  repetitious  and 
boresome. 

Something  like  that  must  have 
stirred  in  the  mind  of  Wallace  Odell, 
of  the  Macy  Westchester  Newspapers 
when  the  New  York  group  met  at  Lake 
George  last  September.  After  an  after¬ 
noon  devoted  almost  wholly  to  reports 
on  taxation,  regulation  of  newspaper 
boys,  labor  affairs,  and  advertising 
prospects,  Odell  rose.  He  wanted  to 
know  why  this  group  of  important 
newspaper  proprietors  and  managers 
could  not  stop  tossing  this  old  straw 
around  for  a  time  and  give  some 
thought  to  the  stuff  which  makes 
newspapers,  the  only  valid  reason  for 
their  existence — news,  features,  and 
editorial  leadership. 

After  some  bantering,  the  idea  was 
approved  and  Odell  got  the  job  of  or¬ 
ganizing  the  novel  program  for  the 
annual  meeting.  His  approach  to  its 
completion  was  novel,  also.  A  month 
or  so  ago,  he  called  upon  Dwight  Mar¬ 
vin,  editor  of  the  Troy  Record,  and  for 
nearly  20  years  one  of  the  most  articu¬ 
late  mem^rs  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Odell  gave  Marvin  the  assignment 
of  telling  how  vigorous  editorial  con¬ 
duct  was  vital  to  newspaper  success 
to  an  even  greater  degree  than  aggres¬ 
sive  promotion  of  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation.  He  was  asked  to  “pour  it 
into  them,’’  to  make  the  publishers 
realize  the  necessity  of  giving  the  same 
attention,  dignity,  and  remuneration 
to  editorial  activities  as  to  the  business 
departments. 

Tlien  the  missionary  work  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  this  sanctum.  Odell  put 
upon  your  correspondent  the  unwel¬ 
come  job  of  “devil’s  advocate.’’  We 
were  asked  to  bring  in  an  indictment, 
listing  all  the  criticisms  and  disagree¬ 
able  things  that  had  been  brought  to 
our  notice  regarding  newspapers  re¬ 
cently,  and  to  present  them  without 
refutation.  That  was  to  be  left  to  the 
folks  in  the  audience. 


and  told  the  group  that  such  practice 
deprived  the  newspaper  of  its  major 
opportunity  of  building  goodwill.  He 
amused  the  publishers  by  relating  one 
typical  incident  of  dealing  with  “Irate 
Subscriber.”  The  Troy  Record  had 
competition  at  that  time,  but  Marvin 
decided  regardless  of  that  fact  to  junk 
a  set  of  features  and  substitute  another 
group.  The  syndicate  salesman  made 
the  usual  win-or-die  fight  to  save  the 
account,  and  as  his  trump,  told  Marvin 
that  the  Troy  Times  had  already  asked 
for  an  option  on  the  old  features  if  the 
Record  dropped  them. 

“Fine,  old  man,”  Marvin  beamed. 
“The  only  misgiving  I  had  in  this  thing 
was  that  you  might  lose  some  money. 
If  the  opposition  picks  up  the  features, 
you’re  O.K.  So  are  we.  Thanks  and 
good  afternoon.” 

So  the  new  features  came  in,  and 
so  did  the  kicks  from  readers  whose 
daily  attention  had  been  tied  to  some 
strip  or  serial.  Marvin  answered  every 
letter  (that  is  his  regular  practice,  he 
said)  and  told  the  folks  that  he  thought 
the  old  features  had  lost  some  of  their 
punch  and  interest  and  that  the  new 
stuff  seemed  to  him  better.  However, 
if  Mr,  Subscriber  still  wanted  to  fol¬ 
low  his  old  favorites,  “he  could  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  in  the  Troy  Times,  an 
excellent  newspaper.” 

That  was  one  punch,  which  made 
some  of  the  publishers’  eyes  bug  out. 
Marvin  also  stressed  the  fundamentals 
for  journalism  in  sub  -  metropolitan 
cities.  Names,  names,  and  more  names 
— but  not  in  long  lists.  Mrs.  Jones 
likes  to  have  her  name  in  the  paper, 
but  she  wants  it  in  a  manner  that  gives 
her  distinction  in  her  own  mind,  not 
as  a  unit  in  a  parade.  Marvin  also 
mentioned  the  old  Boston  Globe  rule 
that  every  subscriber’s  name  must  be 
in  the  paper  at  least  twice  a  year,  but 
did  not  say  that  he  followed  it  in  Troy. 

All  letters  must  be  answered,  and 
promptly,  by  the  editor,  according  to 
his  code.  The  subscriber  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  air  his  views  deserves  a 
courteous  and  an  informative  reply,  an 
effort  to  imderstand  his  viewpoint. 

The  problem  of  printing  letters  pro¬ 
voked  considerable  discussion.  More 
than  one  of  the  publishers  who  keeps 
a  close  watch  on  editorial  administra¬ 
tion  has  run  into  situations  where  local 
factions  were  using  the  letter  columns 
to  wage  in  public  what  was  essentially 
a  private  battle.  The  rule  is  to  shut 
that  business  off  as  soon  as  it  is  de¬ 
tected.  It  is  general  practice  to  print 
letters  without  identification,  provided 
that  the  identity  of  the  writer  is  known 
to  the  editor.  That  protection  for  let¬ 
ter  writers  is  necessary  in  small  cities, 
it  was  agreed.  Several  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  have,  or  have  had,  readers  who 
write  letters  on  almost  any  subject, 
with  or  without  provocation.  Within 
reasonable  bounds,  these  chaps  are  re¬ 
garded  as  useful  editorial  assets.  They 
keep  public  interest  alive  in  many  a 
difficult  topic. 


The  possibility  of  a  voluntary  cen¬ 
sorship  over  defense  news  was  seri¬ 
ously  discussed  by  many.  This  writer 
expressed  the  belief  that  no  formal 
censorship  was  contemplated  by  Wash¬ 
ington,  even  if  the  U.  S.  A.  became 
actively  involved  in  war,  but  that  a 
voluntary  censorship  with  limits  that 
would  be  prescribed  within  definite 
limits  was  certainly  in  the  war  pic¬ 
ture.  The  discussion  brought  out  the 
uncertainty  of  editors,  even  at  this 
time,  on  the  propriety  of  printing  news 
concerning  certain  phases  of  defense. 
Even  though  the  news  apparently 
would  be  valueless  to  a  potential 
enemy,  many  editors  are  taking  at  face 
value  the  recent  request  of  Secretary 
Knox  that  some  phases  of  naval  ac¬ 
tivity  be  not  publicized  imless  officially 
released.  There  are  indications  that 
this  sphere  of  reporting  will  soon  be 
more  clearly  defined. 

The  privileges  and  responsibilities 
of  press  freedom  were  discussed  with 
the  utmost  seriousness.  One  or  two 
wondered  whether  the  obligations  un¬ 
der  the  Bill  of  Rights  made  it  an  eva¬ 
sion  of  journalistic  duty  to  refuse 
advertising — especially  advertising  of 
the  opposing  political  party.  Several 
instances  of  such  action  were  cited, 
but  when  they  were  explained  in  the 
floor  discussion,  every  one  of  them 
proved  to  have  been  exaggerated.  Not 
a  single  provable  case  of  suppression 
was  advanced.  In  fact,  one  or  two  of 
the  supposed  cases  developed  into  ex¬ 
positions  of  how  the  publisher  had 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  get  opposing 
political  advertising  and  to  advise  its 
sponsors  against  dangerously  libelous 
statements  after  the  paper’s  deadline 
had  passed. 

We  think  the  session  was  profitable. 
For  one  thing,  it  proved  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  themselves  that  they  were  not 
the  business-minded  critters  pictured 
(for  rhetorical  purposes)  by  Dwight 
Marvin,  but  men  who  understand  and 
try  to  practice  the  best  principles  of 
editorial  operation.  They  know  their 
limitations,  and  within  those  limita¬ 
tions,  they  are  trying  to  do  a  job  of 
which  they  need  not  be  ashamed.  No 
one  who  sat  through  that  meeting 
came  out  of  it  with  the  idea  that  the 
publishers  of  New  York  State’s  news¬ 
papers  are  consciously  swindling  any 
reader  or  advertiser,  hanging  their 
heads  or  drooping  their  tails.  It  was  a 
frank  discussion,  with  reporters  pres¬ 
ent — and  the  only  element  off  the 
record  was  a  report  of  absolutely  no 
interest  except  to  a  dozen  or  so  men 
within  those  four  walls.  The  rest  was 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reporters. 


WELL,  WITH  our  usual  modesty,  we’ll 
have  to  report  that  the  program 
clicked.  Marvin  came  to  town  with  a 
fire-hot  speech.  He 
reproached  publish¬ 
ers  who  look  upon 
the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  as  a  sort  of 
vermiform  appendix, 
kept  it  undermanned  and  underpaid. 


SEVERAL  OF  THE  speakers  from  the 
floor  agreed  with  Marvin  that  edi¬ 
torials  in  the  smaller  city  newspapers 
ought  to  have  more 
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research  and  care  in 
preparation  than  it  is 
usually  possible  to 
give  them  under 
present  economic 
conditions.  Your  correspondent 
stressed  this  point,  and  also  urged  the 
need  for  more  independent  reporting, 
less  reliance  on  official  statements  and 
handouts. 


A  COUPLE  of  weeks  ago  we  men¬ 
tioned  the  case  of  the  17  young  men 
who  were  acquitted  of  conspiracy 
against  the  United 
States,  a  year  after 
they  had  been  ar¬ 
rested  with  a  great 
flash  of  publicity  and 
paraded  for  several 
months  as  “bundists”  and  “fifth  col¬ 
umnists.”  One  of  them  committed 
suicide,  and  the  alleged  ringleader  was 
acquitted  and  then  held  for  deporta¬ 
tion  as  an  alien,  and  the  rest  were 
turned  loose.  Our  speculation  was  on 
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innocence  was  legally  established  b} 
the  result  of  their  trials,  have  no  re¬ 
dress  in  law  and  none  for  the  publid^ 
that  enwrapped  their  names  for  mot* 
than  a  year. 

Our  comments  called  forth 
suggestions  from  Patrick  J.  Scanlan, 
mnaging  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Tablet 
who  has  contended  from  the  beginning 
that  the  charges  against  the  alleged 
conspirators  were  ill-founded.  He 
writes: 

“1.  Let  the  press  in  such  cases  al¬ 
ways  exercise  intelligence,  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  objectivity,  no  matter  what 
charges  are  made  or  by  whwn.  A 
complete  investigation  of  those  ar¬ 
rested,  a  glance  at  the  terrific  charge* 
and  at  the  background  for  them,  should 
have  made  for  caution  and  aloofnea 
from  sensationalism.  Boys  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  former  Boy  Scout*, 
church  members,  and  youths  from 
good  homes  with  unblemished  char¬ 
acters  are  not  the  material  for  the 
crime  of  treason.  They  are  not  the 
type  which  would  cause  a  revolution. 

“2.  Let  the  press  so  love  justice  that 
it  will  earnestly  insist  that  a  fair  trial 
be  accorded  to  everyone,  no  matter 
how  serious  the  charge.  This  will 
avoid  snap  judgment,  hasty  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  all  attempts  at  exploitation 
and  coloring  which  aim  at  pronounc¬ 
ing  guilt  even  before  trial.  Fair  play 
demands  a  fair  trial  and  a  fair  trial 
demands  fair  play. 

“3.  Let  the  press  beware  of  racial 
groups  and  pressure  groups  who  sedi 
to  utilize  government  for  a  personal 
end. 

“4.  If  the  press  sins  by  unfaimai, 
prints  material,  or  draws  conclusiooi 
which  are  later  shown  to  be  false,  Itt 
us  be  men  enuogh  to  admit  our  nut- 
takes  and  endeavor  to  rectify  the  of¬ 
fense.  In  this  case,  few  papers  gave 
any  prominence  to  the  freeing  of  the 
youths  although  they  gave  columns  of 
first-page  space  to  the  arrests.  .  .  . 
Some  of  our  old  crusading  papers  of 
years  ago  would  have  punctured  this 
case  at  the  beginning  and  their  report¬ 
ers  would  have  struggled  to  get  at  hs 
exact  genesis.  And  when  the  men 
were  proven  innocent,  these  papa* 
would  have  held  up  to  scorn  any  firm 
which  refused  to  re-employ  their  vic¬ 
timized  employe. 

“In  conclusion,  may  I  state  that 
nearly  all  the  court  reporters  who  cov¬ 
ered  the  trial  did  an  excellent  and  fair 
job.” 

With  that  prescription,  no  ethical 
newspaperman  will  quarrel.  But 
looking  back  a  year,  there  were  few 
who  wrote  or  read  that  story  who  fid 
not  believe  that  the  government  agents 
had  the  goods  on  the  defendant*. 
Many  wanted  to  believe  it,  because  the 
“front”  with  which  some  of  them  wei* 
identified  had  made  itself  unpopular 
among  the  majority  which  doesn’t  like 
“fronts”  of  any  kind.  Wishful  think¬ 
ing  is  a  common  fault,  to  which  news¬ 
papermen  are  not  immune;  the  coiff- 
age  to  admit  a  wrong  is  not  a  com¬ 
mon  attribute  of  human  beings,  and 
we  don’t  claim  that  newspaperm* 
have  any  more  of  it  than  the  rest  of 
the  human  race.  But,  the  professi* 
being  what  it  is,  they  do  a  better  j« 
to  the  extent  that  they  avoid  wishw| 
thinking  and  to  which  they  exeix^ 
the  courage  of  owning  and  correcting 
a  wrong  to  another.  The  best  jour¬ 
nalism  can  do  no  less. 


WRITERS  FEATURED 

Leland  Stowe,  veteran  foreign  cor-j 


how  far  the  press  was  responsible  for 
accepting  at  face  value  the  charges  of  respondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
the  government — charges  that  were  not  Dorothy  Thompson,  New  York 
sustained  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury  Tribune  and  syndicated  columnis^ 
or  of  a  military  court — publishing 
those  charges  and  commenting  upon 
them  as  though  they  were  proven. 

Certainly  the  victims,  whose  presumed 


Jack  Mahon,  Nco  York  Daily 
sports  writer,  are  three  membera 
the  craft  featured  in  the  Feb.  11 
of  Look  magazine 
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